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ARLINGTON 


gene 
Olaria \ 


You'll find the famous Polaris is everything 
a school desk should be. On sight, its modern beauty 
is evident. The almost indestructible Metal-Clad 
Plastic lift lid has a warp-proof steel base, 
sound-proofing core and hard-use resistant plastic 
work surface. Legs, cross bar frame and desk and seat 
height adjustment clamps are finished in 
maintenance-free chrome plating. Seats and backs 
are in colorful Arlex Plastic with textured 
surfaces for natural seating comfort. 





e 
products for better school seating by 7 j SEATING COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS e ILLINOIS 


ARLINGTON The complete school seating line with 
your choice of desks, chairs and tables for a 


S T U D Y B i LT satisfactory solution to your work problem. TE 


Chair and seat assemblies built with Centripoise 















support .. . the exclusive Arlington design 
that adds extra strength and rigidity 7 
to the entire unit. Adjustable desk height 4 


models provide full range 
adjustment to fit every grade. Seats 
and backs in choice of Arlex 

Plastic or maple veneer , 

is hardwood plywood. By 





complete information on 
all Arlington equipment 
including teacher's desks 
and stadium and 
opera chairs... 
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DAISY CHAIN To make daisies: Cut 
114” strips of White Dennison Crepe 


across fold. Make cuts along one 
edge 14,” apart and 1” deep for petals. 
Cut yellow pipe cleaners into 3” 


lengths. Spiral one end to form a 

center. Spread a little paste along po 
the bottom edge of a 3” length of S 
petals and paste around center. ; 
Cut daisy leaves from green crepe, 5 
paste one to each flower. 


To make chain: Cut package of 
Green Crepe in half across fold 
to make 10” widths of Crepe. 


Tie one end to a stationary object 
and stretch Crepe out to full length. 
Twist other end, thread through hole 
in a spool and tie end to a pencil. 


Hold the spool in one hand and twirl 
the pencil around and around keeping 
the Crepe taut. Continue twirling 
pencil until Crepe is desired twist. 


To put together: Twist daisies along 
length of twisted Crepe about one 
inch apart to form daisy chain. 


HYACINTH Cut 2” strips of light 
blue, pink or white Dennison Crepe 
across the fold. 


Make cuts along one edge 114” apart, 
114.” deep. To form twisted petals, 
hold a section between thumbs and 
index fingers (thumb of one hand and 
index of other hand on top) twist 

each hand in opposite directions. 


Wind strip of twisted petals around 
8” length of #7 wire. Start at the tip 
and gather petals a bit as you 

wind. Apply paste to bottom edge of 
petals several inches at a time. 


Continue winding petals until you 
have a 5” blossom. Cut 2 or 3 narrow 
leaves from Green Crepe, paste 

to base of flower. 


Stuff a paper cup with crushed 
Brown Crepe. Insert flower. 


BUTTERFLIES Cut Dennison Crepe in 
squares from 3” to 7”. 


fw 


Fold in half across the grain, 
then in half again. 


Cut wing shapes, careful not 
to cut through bottom fold. 


Unfold, decorate with Dennison 
Gummed Dots and Notarial Seals. 


Gather through center and tie with 
spool wire, leaving ends long enough 
for antenna. 


Get the makings and other suggestions 
where you buy Dennison Crepe Paper 
and school supplies. 
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The best-loved educational film in all the world! 


Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 


is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 


. . . : . © 1946, Walt Di 
hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! Productions 


Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 
auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material 
FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. CE-41, 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return ne ee sound 
and color film, “The Story of Menstruation : 


Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

Number of days needed 
Also send: 


Conlon of aadttel, “Vestve 6 Youustale teow 
(for girls 9 through 11) 


—____Physiology Chart _____ Teaching Guide 
———Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 


—_—_— 


Kotex Product Demonstration Kit 
° “(for teachers of ath, Sth and 6th grade olrls) 
Mote: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
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PLANNING A TEACHING LABORATORY 2 


WEBSTER 


Talk to 


HE INVESTMENT you may soon be making 
T:: classroom electronics is a crucial one — 
upon your decision rests the success of your new 
tape teaching program. That’s why it’s so important 
to consider the advantages of Webster Electric’s 
wide experience in this exciting development — as 
a leading manufacturer of electronic and communi- 
cations equipment, as a pioneer for 13 years in 
laboratory teaching. 

Versatility is a sound reason for selecting a 
Webster Tape Teaching Laboratory. Designed to 
meet the present needs of al/ your educational depart- 
ments, it can be readily expanded for future needs, 
or adapted to match new developments in this fast 


' 
i 
' 


STUDENT CONTROL — optional booths show listen- 
respond and listen-respond-record systems. 
Booths are available with accoustical front panel, 
glass front panel or convertible desk top. 


growing field. Obsolescence will not be a problem ! 

And with Webster your choice is not limited. You 
can choose a complete listen-respond-record system 
or a simple listen-respond setup. You can permit 
the student to select his own program or the in- 
structor may select for the student. Simple opera- 
tion speeds learning. High fidelity sound aids com- 
prehension. And, each unit is component-planned 
for ease of installation, economical layout. Panel 
mountings fit standard EIA racks. 

Webster Electric’s experience can help you teach 
better electronically ! Contact your local Webster 
Electric distributor or write direct for performance 
data and cost figures. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Ww & © ST & &) 


ELECTRIC 
RACINE-Wwis. 
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Specialists in communications! 


Pioneers in electronic teaching? 


PROGRAM SOURCE — Ekotape® 
Recorder-Reproducers with simple 
and precise control, instant 
start-stop action. 

MONITOR CENTER — direct 
contact between instructor and 

6 to 36 students; add-on units 
increase capacity to 54 or more. 
PROGRAM CENTER — permits 
instructor to direct any of nine 
different programs (tape, radio, 
phono, audio portions of telecasts) 
to any of 36 or more students. 





EDUCATIONAL 
TV PLANNERS 


**Television in Teaching”’ 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teachers by DAGE/TWR... 
pioneer in electronic equipment and 
tested techniques for education. 


This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for 
improving educational productivity 
and communication efficiency. 


Of particular interest are 17 conclu- 
sions covering fundamental pedagogic 
and operational considerations. Drawn 
from actual experience and research, 

they are logical guidelines to the 

detailed organization and planning steps 
within a framework of a school’s 

needs, goals and finances. 


For a copy of ‘‘Television in Teaching,” 
and a list of other DAGE/TRW Edu- 
cational Television publications, 

write, wire or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 


DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo 


Wooldridge Inc. AX 


532 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
LOwell 7-5200 
divisions and subsidiaries 
serving the educational field 
Dage Television @ Magnetic Recording Industries 
Bell Sound @ Bel Canto @ Intellectronics 
On display at DAVI—Booths 95-97 
NSBA—Booths 109/110 


Double Marking—Another Method 


Eprror: 


No sooner had I begun to read Sister 
Michael Henry Kavanaugh’s fine article 
“Double Marking: Means of Motivation” 
than I found myself agreeing with her and 
feeling grateful that she had taken the 
time to write a stimulating paper which 
expressed so succinctly my views. 

However, Sister has devised a system 
which might frighten many Sisters in the 
primary department because little ones 
could so easily confuse the system. 

May I offer my own plan which I have 
used and advocated for years because it 
is simple, effective, and understandable. 

I have instructed my children to place 
the capital letters E., S., and W., on the 
bottom line of written papers involving 
the use of sentences, e.g., a paper in 
English then would be marked for Eng- 
lish, Spelling, and Writing. An arithmetic 
paper bears the letters A. and N. and is 
marked not only for the correctness of the 
arithmetic but for the neatness as well. 

Even first graders understand. A mark 
of all A’s means a reward such as a star 
or seal or stamped picture to be colored. 

When the papers are gathered together 
it is possible for the child to trace his own 
progress. In this manner, a child who is 
able to master arithmetic facts but is care- 
less about exactness in appearance is 
challenged. 


Using this modification of Sister’s sug- 


gestions, I have found that even the slow‘ 


learner is able to achieve success. And 
since we know the positive approach is so 
much more productive than the dismal 
negative, this system of double marking 
results in progress. 

Again let me congratulate you on the 
choice of Sister’s article. ° 


SisTER Marie Do vores, S.S.J. 
1151 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 38, Mich. 


Re Citizens for Educational Freedom 


Eprror: 


I appreciated your article in the Novem- 
ber issue concerning aid to education in 
Britain, by Mr. Robert A. G. O’Brien. You 
point out that parents in the U. S. are 
discriminated against when they exercise 
their rights of sending their children to 
independent schools, for then they must 
support two entirely different school sys- 
tems. Even though the independent school 
system, in this case a Catholic school sys- 
tem, conforms to all state requirements, it 


does not receive any state funds. Yet all 
the people pay taxes. 

Your readers might be interested to 
know of a national organization that has 
been formed in order to fight for parents’ 
rights in this regard—the Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom (3109 S. Grand, St. 
Louis 18, Mo.). Although it has been in 
existence for less than two years, it al- 
ready has subordinate chapters in many 
cities and has members in almost all of the 
50 states. 

The ideal method of financing schools 
is for the government to provide equal 
sums of money to all children. This money 
would then be turned over to the school 
which the children attend, whether public 
or independent. If the school wanted to 
provide more than the state required, tui- 
tion payments could be charged—for such 
things as driver education, ballroom danc- 
ing, or religion, for example. All schools 
that provide a service to the public 
through the education of the children of 
the country would be treated equally. 

Such a plan would promote freedom of 
speech and religion, and might even re- 
sult in better educational methods. Now, 
the public schools have an economic 
monopoly. Unless one is able and willing 
to spend hundreds of dollars year after 
year to send his child to independent 
schools, he is at the mercy of this mo- 
nopoly. If the government should not 
have a monopoly in the publishing of 
news, the operation of TV or radio sta- 
tions, or the distribution of magazines, 
why should it have a monopoly in the 
field of educating the minds of our youth? 

This proposal is not at all utopian. The 
same principles were used in the educa- 
tion of veterans through the G. I. Bill. 
And no serious question was ever raised 
that this violates separation of church and 
state. Actually, the present subsidy by the 
government to public schools which pro- 
mote secularism violates separation of 
church and state! 

In spite of the soundness of this ap- 
proach, Congress has actually been con- 
sidering aid to public schools only. It is 
essential that all who cherish our paro- 
chial school system see to it that any 
federal aid to elucation is distributed to 
all. Practical politicians agree that any 
education bill which helps only public 
schools will be almost impossible to amend 
after it has been passed. Such has been 
the case with the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958, which is discrimina- 
tory with respect to parochial elementary 

(Continued on page 614) 
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specity Boston 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Boston’s all-metal pencil sharpeners now can be easy mounting 


mounted on wood, glass, masonry or steel without on any surfi ace 
drilling holes. Your Boston sharpener can now 

be placed anywhere—the new mounting kit will 

fit any model and hold it securely. 


suaranteed 


MODEL KS 


Boston pencil sharpener bases are guaranteed 
against breakage. Their strong all-metal construc- 
tion makes them last. 


qualit 


Boston pencil sharpeners are engineered to meet 
today’s high standards for schools. They will give 
you far more service for less maintenance than 
ever before. There is.a model for every need. 


'o; HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. GAMDEN 1. 
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By 
John F. Wagner 





























NCEA PROGRAM 
Working with the theme of “The 
Objectives of Christian Education in 
Contemporary Society” the NCEA has 
evolved a particularly excellent pro- 
gram for this year’s convention during 
Easter Week in Atlantic City. Con- 
siderable stress has been placed on 
new approaches to teaching in mathe- 
matics, languages, and science. The 
language laboratory in particular will 
receive a great deal of attention—as 
will FLES. New mathematics ap- 
proaches will be discussed several 
times with, for example, Father Stan- 
ley Bezuszka, S.J. of Boston College 
explaining his approach in one session. 
With the stress on teaching, how- 
ever, we also find that considerable 
emphasis is being placed on adminis- 
tration with panels and meetings 
scheduled to cover such topics as pub- 
lic relations and in-service training of 
teachers. In addition, two debates have 
been scheduled of interest to both 
teachers and administrators on the sub- 
jects of the length of the school day 
and the abandonment of report cards. 
Aside from these concentrations, 
usual discussions of methods and 
evaluations will take place in all de- 
partments and some excellent speakers 
have been lined up to present their 
viewpoints on the topics. Although 
there is much to draw attention, we 
would like to venture out on the pro- 
verbial limb and cite what in our view 
should be the highlights of this forth- 
coming convention. 
@ Under the Major Seminary Depart- 
ment, a discussion on Friday concern- 
ing “Sociology and the Pastoral Year” 
by Rev. Frank Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
@ Under the College and University 
Department, the Tuesday meeting fea- 
turing Notre Dame President, Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C. discussing 
a restatement of “Objectives in Chris- 
tian Higher Education.” Also the dis- 
cussion on Wednesday concerning 
“The Place of Colleges and Universi- 
ties in the World of Tomorrow.” And 
finally, Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of 
the Boston Pilot will speak on Friday 
on “The College and University De- 
partment Faces the Future.” 
@ Under the Secondary School De- 
partment, we mention the Wednesday 
session on “The Implications of Cur- 
rent Trends in Contemporary Society 
for Catholic Secondary School” by 
John McAdams of the Pan American 
Union; and the Wednesday session 
given over entirely to the Language 
Laboratory. 
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@ Under the Elementary School De. 
partment, highlights are many but 
these might be cited. The opening 
meeting Tuesday, featuring Father 
Neil McClusky of Spokane University 
and John Cogley from the Fund for the 
Republic. Also the Wednesday ses- 
sion on the Montessori Method by 
Mrs. Nancy Rambusch as well as the 
Thursday session on “The Non-Graded 
School—Fact or Fallacy” by Rey, 
James Curtin, Superintendent from St. 
Louis. And finally, we might cite the 
two debates mentioned before which 
will take place on Friday. 

Last year we had occasion to criti- 
cize the NCEA program for its lack of 
imagination in entitling the program, 
feeling that little excitement would be 
generated by platitudinous emphasis 
on general principles. The program it- 
self produced some excellent papers as 
evidenced by the NCEA Bulletin 
which was recently released containing 
those talks. This year’s program, par- 
ticularly in the Elementary School De- 
partment, is just the opposite and we 
fear that delegates will be hard pressed 
to select the sessions they wish to at- 
tend from the varied fare placed be- 
fore them. The theme is timely since 
immense challenges are facing Catho- 
lic education today and we are happy 
to report that the NCEA convention 
program is facing those challenges and 
providing its attendees with a great 
deal of fine material to take home. 


WE SHALL FIGHT 


President Kennedy’s School Aid Bill 
is by now well known. Positions of the 
various opponents and _ proponents 
have been given preliminary examina- 
tion and the battle lines are drawn for 
what should be a hotly contested pro- 
gram in the Congress. 

Immediately after its promulgation. 
a good number of prominent Catholic 
clergy decried the exclusion of Catho- 
lic schools, among them Cardinals 
Spellman and Mclntyre, Bishops 
Dwyer, Navagh, Shehan and others. 

What is perhaps uppermost in the 
minds of many who survey the situa- 
tion is whether or not Catholics should 
choose this particular time to press for 
what we believe to be our rights in the 
case of federal aid. That federal aid to 
some students is wrong there is no 
doubt, even though the President is 
quoted as saying that the case has not 
been proved to him yet. But should 
Catholics commence a nationwide ef- 
fort to right this wrong? 
(Continued on page 620) 
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“my grandfather makes the best play- 
ground equipment in the whole world 
because he loves little people like me! 
he makes slides and swings and see-saws and all kinds 
of things. they're real strong and they're very safe. 


if you’re going to buy playground things you better 
talk to my grandfather first. his name is mr. burke.” 


Re cc 


Tee any 


At No Cost Please send me your complete playground 
Ee ae planning and specification file. Sec. H 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY Name:__—___ 


Street:__ 
O15] 


City: 


EEE 





a new sound teaching advance from 


MRI ‘TRW 


a 


i 
language 
and music 
CY aT Tek 


NEW 


-2930 


world’s most complete line of 
language laboratory equipment 


~ 
5 


the best of sound for sound teaching 


Language laboratory and music students hear.every 
sound, every inflection and tone . . . total sound for 
most effective learning. The A-250 has a guaranteed 
frequency range of 30—20,000 cps. 


Here is unequalled comfort, too, combin- 
ing a feather-light 3 ounces with a totally 


* a cs 
ig = J & ity new sound transmission principle that 


headsets 


eliminates the need for tight coupling to 
the ear. 


These incomparable features make the A-250 ideal 
for music and speech study . . . wherever only the 
best sound reproduction is acceptable . . . monaural 
or stereo. 


The A-250 is the newest addition to MRI/TRW’s 
comprehensive line of quality, easy-to-use Language 
Laboratory equipment, proven in daily use in over 
1000 school installations. An integral part of MRI/ 
TRW’s complete service—of major importance to 
teachers—is a continuing program of tested in- 
classroom techniques regional seminars and local 
consultation, assuring maximum teaching effective- 
ness and utilization of equipment. 


Write today for full details about MRI/TRW ad- 
vanced equipment and educational services . . . and 
complete specifications of the new A-250 Headset. 


Language Laboratory Specialists available in your 
area for consultation. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. /\ 


532 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey e LOwell 7-5200 


, divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational fields: 
Magnetic Recording Industries e Dage Television e Bel Sound e Bel Canto e Intellectronics 


On display at: DAVI— Booths 95-97. * NSBA— Booths 109/110 





Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 610) 


and secondary schools. The task before us 
is certainly not impossible. All we need to 
do is look at.the success of other minority 
groups in order to understand what a 
successful organization can accomplish. 


Roy LECHTRECK 
St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, 5200 
Shrewsbury Ave., St. Louis 19, Missouri 


High School Math—Afresh 


Eprror: 

I read Brother Columban’s March ar- 
ticle with considerable interest. He raised 
many interesting issues about the direction 
in which curriculum makers should travel 
in the development of the new mathe- 
matics curriculum. 

Those of us who have been teaching 
elementary algebra for a number of years 
should readily agree with Brother that the 
study of the algebraic system called the 
ordered field is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Rules upon rules and manipulations 
upon manipulations are given a new 
meaning, a basis in logical thinking. Yes, 
the development of the new course in 
algebra has done much to sharpen the 
thinking of both students and teachers. 

We should realize also that by intro- 
ducing the very simple idea of sets as an 
undefined term we are able to clarify the 
language of mathematics. It is at this 
point that Brother loses his enthusiasm 
for “modern mathematics.” This defini- 
tional approach should not be the major 
stumbling block that Brother Columban 
envisages it to be. We need only look at 
the advantages of using this approach in 
the field of statistics, in plane geometry, 
and in coordinate geometry, to name just 
a few areas, and we should begin to 
wonder whether the notion of set is not a 
really unifying influence in mathematics. 

Brother did not seem to approve the 
studying of non-Euclidian geometries. 
Certainly it is not a common practice to 
investigate these systems in our secondary 
schools at the present time. However, 
would it not be worthwhile to discuss at 
least one of these systems in a short unit 
so that our pupils will be better able to 
appreciate the postulational nature of our 
traditional system of Euclidian geometry 
more fully? The current thinking among 
mathematics educators is that the study of 
new systems is not an end in itself, but 
merely an opportunity to discover prop- 
erties of objects which are valid in sys- 
tems. 

In any event, the reader is thankful to 
Brother Columban for bringing this mat- 
ter of the mathematics curriculum into 
print and for raising many worthwhile 
points. Perhaps we shall see in print in 
the future more articles on the develop- 

(Continued on page 736) 
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IMPRISONED 
POPES 


Chains more binding than those forged from steel 
kept five popes imprisoned for almost 60 years. 


When Pius XI emerged from the Vatican on July 
25, 1929, he became the first Pope to leave its gates 
since 1871. This moral self-imprisonment was in pro- 
test against the confiscation of papal provinces and 
powers. 


In the World Book Encyclopedia, Church history 
—like all history—is treated in interesting detail. 
Special editorial techniques, including tested visual 
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aids, make World Book an invaluable aid to modern 
education—in the school, in the library, in the home. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA ARTICLES OF 
SPECIAL CATHOLIC INTEREST 


80 articles of Catholic Church History 
116 articles of Catholic Educational Institutions 
87 biographies of Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops 
65 biographies of Saints, Scholars, and Priests 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





the DR* SKILL FILE is the 
...and is offered only 


the most effective and complete 
Developmental Reading Pro- 
gram...proven by use... 
is available to your school 
through this easily administered, 
inexpensive DR®* SKILL FILE 


which gives you 


36 Sentence Jumble exercises stressing topic 
sentence work and paragraph construction. 


36 Sentence Correction exercises requiring 
student to correct the misuse of words. 


24 Visual Aids with practical exercises in 
deriving information from tables, maps and 
graphs. 


36 Sentence Completion and Inference exer- 
cises requiring the students to fill in missing 
words and complete an otherwise incomplete 
paragraph. 


8 Prefatory Material exercises for practice in 
deriving information from the Table of Con- 
tents, the Preface, Introduction, Index, Ap- 
pendix and Bibliography. 


Selections from the nine subjects most closely 
related to reading skills; literature, music, 
world and American history, natural and 
social science, humor, sports and adventure. 


12 Direction Reading and Visualizing exer- 
cises designed to help the student visualize 
material presented in his reading. 

*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in ad- 


vanced reading and study skills for all non-remedial 
students. 
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175 Timed Readings divided into eight levels 
of difficulty from the Junior High School to 
Junior College level. 


23 of the Timed Reading Exercises focus on 
important aspects of basic reading skills 
and comprehension problems. These are: 


Summarizing 

Main Idea and Details 

Facts, Assumptions and Opinions 
Associational Reading 
Paragraph Identification 
Vocabulary Development 
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only complete program of its kind... 
by The Reading Laboratory, Inc. 


DR Summer Workshop 


Designed to train educators in the fundamentals of Developmental 
Reading, Workshops will be conducted in twenty major cities across 

























Workshop Cities: the country during July and August. Trained counselors offer insights 
New York gained through their own experience and that of The Reading 
Chicago Laboratory Inc.’s ten years of research and actual classroom work. 
Boston 

a 6 Participants will be supplied in advance with selected course materials. 
Los Angeles Each workshop is limited to sixteen participants to insure personalized 
Detroit 


instruction and liaison with the counselors. 


Washington, D.C. 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland > 

eta Completion of the three day (21 hour) program of concentrated, prac- 

Buffalo tical training, will enable participants to initiate and conduct successful 

Hartford DR Programs in their schools. A year-long consulting service is pro- 

Twin Cities . a 

ioe vided all participants. 

Milwaukee 

Dallas-Ft. Worth Topics covered in workshop include: use of mechanical aids, lesson 

_— planning," physical requirements, materials, reading problems, testing, 
ver : . 

Cincinnatti establishing reading levels, typical student progress, scheduling of 

Groups of sixteen in other timed readings, and others. 


locations at no extra cost. 


Special Workshop offer 


A special $10.00 discount will be given to all workshop participants who 
purchase a DR* SKILL FILE. Purchase may be made at any time during 
the year. 





For registration forms and full information concerning dates and locations of 
workshops write: 







The Reading Laboratory, Ine. 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
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Science Filmstrips for 
Primary Grade Children 


Announced as a fresh approach to the 
first study of the scientific method of 
problem solving is First Experiments with 
Air, released by the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 

The objectives are to answer children’s 
questions about familiar air phenomena, 
to encourage observation of the effects of 
air on our everyday lives, and to stimu- 
late thinking about air around us. 

The set consists of five filmstrips in 
color: Air Is Real; Living Things Need 
Air; Air Is Everywhere; Air Pushes 
Against Things; and Air Helps Things to 
Float in Water. The new filmstrips are 
correlated with the Jam Handy physical 


science series for primary grades, “First 
Experiments About Weather.” 

The series is priced at $26.25, indi- 
vidual strips being $5.75. They are avail- 


able from Jam Handy dealers or from Jam 


E. Grand 
A-V 51 


Handy Organization, 2821 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Science Teaching in Lower Grades 
Aided by New Films 


The Middle Grades Physical Science 
Series embodies in a 15-film project a 


new approach that “defines basic scien- 


tific ideas in a manner not previously em- 


ployed for films at this level. It is a part 
of an 87-unit program of films in the field 
of elementary 


science,” according to 
Maurice B. Mitchell of Encyclopaedia 





5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records - 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
Se a ee a A ke eo so 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. H-148 WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 
plete set within five days for full refund. 

O $9.95 enc. 


0 45 RPM 


© School purchase order enc. 
0 78 RPM 


Name 


School 


Address 


eeeeeeseeeeeesseesaaann! 


City .. ; State 


Britannica Films, Inc. 

“The technique,” he explained, “stresses 
a step-by-step presentation of visual evi- 
dence that challenges students in the 
fourth through sixth grades to develop 
independent reasoning leading to a bet- 
ter understanding of scientific principles.” 

The subjects covered are Space; Time; 
Forces; Uniform Motion; Energy and 
Work; Waves; Vibrations; How to Bend 
Light; Light and Color; What Is Electric 
Current? How a Magnet Can Produce 
an Electric Current; Fields; The Evidence 
for Molecules and Atoms; Electrons at 
Work; and Inside the Atom. 

This instructional material makes it 
possible for the teacher to make the key 
demonstrations and get across the key 
concepts, and, in addition, the teacher 
learns while she teaches the students. 

Dr. Albert Baenz, physics professor at 
Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Calif., 
will be compiling a workbook for use by 
teachers. This outline is designed to pro- 
vide background material that will enable 
the teacher to present the films to a class 
in the most constructive manner. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
girl getting a “spare” in an unusual man- 
ner. Her procedure is actually a scientific 
demonstration of how energy creates 
waves in one episode from the Middle 
Grade Physical Sciences series. 
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Dictalab for Language Teaching 


Dictalab equipment, offered by Dicta- 
phone Corporation, allows the school 
flexibility in its planning for foreign lan- 
guage teaching. Modest basic installa- 
tions are available. As the idea of teach- 
ing by programmed recording catches on, 
the system can be improved with addi- 
tional devices, the initial equipment be- 
coming part of the more advanced system. 

Apart from the usual student booths, 
the heart of the system consists of a 
teacher’s control center which feeds pre- 
recorded lessons to the student booths. 
Three student installations are available: 

(Continued on page 622) 
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INE Wels 


A REVOLUTIONARY UNIVERSAL ART MEDIUM! U) [N] o [a\ [> 1 o (C (0) 


WITH ONLY ONE ECONOMICAL LINE OF COLORS 
PAINT IN FOUR DIFFERENT MEDIUMS IN TRUE ARTISTS’ UNIVERSAL 
OIL * WATER © CASEIN © OR PLASTIC COLORS ART 


SOHHSHSHSHSHSHSSSHSHSHSHSHSHSHHSHSSHHSHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHSEEEEEEEEEEE®E COLORS 








See UN-ART-CO first-hand at the N.C.E.A. Convention, 
April 4-7, Booth No. C-3, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 





CRAFTINT UN-ART-CO (Universal Art Colors) 
is a range of finely ground, highly concentrated, all-purpose artists’ 
colorants, Just mix with any of the four UN-ART-CO unpigmented 
bases to produce true, highest quality Oil Color, Water Color, 
Casein or Plastic. 


@ NEW CREATIVE HORIZONS... never before have you had colors of 
such brilliance, permanence and versatility. UN-ART-CO alone affords unlim- 
ited creativity. Paint in any medium and technique, or combinations on any 
surface with one set of UN-ART-CO COLORS and BASES. 


@ FOR THE FIRST TIME... you need not buy more costly individual lines 
of colors. Colorants and Bases are intermixable. Use with any pigments, or 
colorants. Combine with sand, clay, etc., for textured effects. 





@ PERFECT TEACHING AID... 
Ideal for instructors and students. Teach all techniques with 
maximum effectiveness and a minimum of materials and 
expense. 


© TRO RO oon boi cece pcbccccccsceccadconees $15.95 each 
Contains: One 1” x 4” tube each of eleven UN-ART-CO Colors... one 1” x 6” 
tube of UN-ART-CO White... one 11/." x 6" tube each of UN-ART-CO Bases — 


oil, water, casein and plastic — instructions — palette knife and plastic mix- 
ing mat. 
UN-ART-CO Colors ........ Sea $ .85 -each 


UN-ART-CO Bases ....11%2” x 6”........ 1.40 each 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. ce. 
18501 Euclid Ave., Cleveiand 12, Ohio 


Please send me: 
([] Croftint UN-ART-CO Kit . . . $15.95 each 
[_] Additional information on UN-ART-CO 
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(Continued from page 612) 


To the bishops of the United States, 
the answer is yes. In a statement 
agreed upon in conference, the execu- 
tive Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, stated point 
blank, either parochial schools receive 
equal treatment or we shall fight. 


The question of whether or not 
there ought to be Federal Aid is a 
judgement to be based on objective 
economic facts connected with the 
schools of the country and conse- 
quently Catholics are free to take 
a position in accordance with the 
facts. 

In the event that there is Federal 
aid to education we are deeply 
convinced that in justice Catholic 
school children should be given the 
right to participate. 

Respecting the form of participa- 
tion, we hold it to be strictly within 
the framework of the Constitution 
that long term, low-cost loans to 
private institutions could be part of 
the Federal aid program. It is 
proposed, therefore, that an effort 
be made to have an amendment to 
this effect attached to the bill. 

In the event that a Federal aid 
program is enacted which excludes 
children in private schools these 
children will be the victims of dis- 
criminatory legislation. There will 
be no alternative but to oppose such 
discrimination. 


The die is cast. The bishops have 
announced that in view of the tre- 
mendous aid program announced by 
President Kennedy and the resultant 
pressures which such aid only to 
public schools would put on private 
education, we shall fight, we must 
fight for ar rights as citizens, our 
rights to provide a moral education. 
It is urged therefore that all educators 
read this statement of the bishops 
carefully and act in a positive manner 
through democratic processes to in- 
form governmental officials of our 
position. 


MINORITIES IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


According to a study by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 
history and social studies textbooks 
used in leading secondary schools tend 
to give a partial, inadequate, and dis- 
torted picture of minority groups. The 
report stated that although improve- 
ments have been noted over the past 
ten years, a majority of them still con- 
tinued to present a largely white, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon view of his- 
tory and of the current social scene, 
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Based on 48 textbooks covering Ameri- 
can and world history, “problems of 
democracy” texts, and civics books, 
the study reported that overall treat- 
ment of the Jews suffers from over- 
emphasis on their ancient past at the 
expense of their present day status. 
Textbook accounts of the Crucifix- 
ion... 
. though seldom linking Jews to 
this event in the harmful manner of 
older books, continue to be too 
superficial to help dispel misconcep- 
tions that may underlie some feel- 
ings of anti-Semitism. 

Nazi persecution of minority groups 
are inadequately treated in most of the 
texts studied according to the League 
with about one-third of them omitting 
the subject entirely and three-quarters 
of the remaining slighting or minimiz- 
ing what the Nazis did to their vic- 
tims. 

In portraying other minority groups, 
the study concluded that the textbooks 
ignored the position of the Negro in 
present-day society, that little atten- 
tion was paid to the Spanish-speaking 
immigrant and in some cases negative 
stereotypes were presented. 

To combat these ills, the League 
recommended to the responsible 
people that textbooks should take 
these realities of life into account and 
that they publish books which place 
Nazi persecution, minority’ group 
status, and other unfavorable aspects 
of modern society in proper perspec- 
tive. In addition to textbook revamp- 
ing, the League recommended that 
parents should help to fill in the gap 
created by the omission and explain 
these things to their children as the 
occasion arises. They need not em- 
phasize the horror of it all explains the 
League but should know the pertinent 
aspects. To the criticism that learning 
of these historical events might be 
harmful to the child, the League cites 
Dr. Albert Angrilli, a psychologist and 
professor at Queens College who ex- 
plained: 

There are some children whose own 

roblems are such that they will 
atch onto fear-inspiring situations 
to intensify their own fears. These 
children will find much to fear in 
their everyday lives, in films, tele- 
vision shows, comic books, and 
newspapers. Children can be given 
reassurance that we can control the 
destructive forces in ourselves and 
in society. That we have recogni 
these forces, we are fighting them 


and we are determined to conquer 
them. 


The Anti-Defamation League is nat- 
urally concerned with the history and 





heritage of the people it serves. And 
it is important not only for the Jews 
but also for all the rest of us to re- 
member the gross horror and the 
terribly inhuman methods by which 
Hitler attempted to exterminate en- 
tire races. 

But as important as this is, we tend 
to look upon it as one piece of the 
general picture of the result of orig- 
inal sin. Man’s inhumanity to man is 
a fault that has been with us for cen- 
turies and continues today, perhaps 
more fiercely than ever. From the 
beginning of time, races of people 
have always been subject to persecu- 
tion, it never lets up, an enemy falls, 
another rises. These are facts of life 
and definitely should be stressed in 
textbooks. However to select an 
episode in history, not an isolated in- 
stance by any means, and ask that 
textbooks stress it so that it shall be 
remembered, we think is going beyond 
what is needed. Students should be 
aware of Nazi concentration camps 
and racist policies by all means but if 
we are to inform them of these things, 
then by all means inform them of the 
Katryn Forest massacre, the starving 
of an entire race by the present Soviet 
dictator, the persecution of Catholics 
in China and Mexico, the importation 
of slaves to the United States, etc., etc. 
If man’s inhumanity to man is to be 
stressed, let’s stress all of it. We fail to 
see why it should be stressed at all, 
however, and recommend that its in- 
clusion in textbooks be limited to that 
information necessary for proper un- 
derstanding of historical, ethnic, and 
social situations. Today we face a far 
more ruthless and dedicated enemy 
than 15 years ago and it would be 
well for textbooks to concentrate on 
this enemy, its history and objectives 
if the students are to be really pre- 
pared to take positions in life upon 
graduation. 

As for the League’s recommenda- 
tion concerning minority groups and 
the presentation of stereotypes, we can 
only agree, for minority groups in this 
country have been neglected for dec- 
ades in all aspects of democratic liv- 
ing. However we can also see the text- 
book publishers throwing up their 
hands at the suggestion that each 
minority group be presented in its 
proper light for it is not only the Ne- 
gro, the Jew, the Puerto Rican which 
must’ be considered but also many 
others as well. We can only encour- 
age them to do so and attempt to fill 
in the gaps as the occasion arises. 
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e DIAGRAMING DIRECT AND INDIRECT OBJECTS e 





SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
CHART SERIES 


12 Huge 2-Color Charts 






Our club publishes a monthly bulletin 





It contains news and announcements 







news 






a It | contains is ee 24” xX 32" 

















announcements 


For Handling Ease, Printed on Both Sides of 6 Durable Boards 


Stand in chalk tray or hang by pre-inserted 
eyelets from any hook or map rail 










The editors send all members copies 





12 Correlated Duplicator Masters 


84," x 11”—in 2 Colors—for Seat and Review Work 





Sometimes they send parents or teachers 
special issues 





t 44-Page Correlated Teacher’s Guide 
H Sentence Diagraming—not an end in itself, but a 


creative teaching tool to help students 
¢ Think Clearly + Speak Clearly »* Write Clearly 































if Each chart develops the fundamental elements 

s, in the building and structure of 

e ‘ 2 Created by Dr. Harry Bricker, Co-author of You Can Read Better; a sentence...a paragraph r+-@ unified thought 

ig sin = Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and Movies; in consultation with 

et © Leonard C. Schweitzer, English Dept., New Trier School Dist., Illinois. SCHOOL PRICE $21.85 
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| CHILD HORIZONS 

n- 

at 

. for Kindergarten 

n 

ar through Grade 3 

ny ; : 

be Four volumes of stimulating easy-to-read 

on text and delightful color illustrations. 

es Here is a treasury of carefully edited and 

re- ; 

i immensely valuable resource material for 

PRE-READERS and BEGINNING a «eA 

la READERS. : = 
nd . ps 
an : ° . ‘ 
nis | Phingato Wake ond Do The Stirydour ~ Fainade of Sorin —Quadtious Children Ask 
ec- 
liv. Fascinating new handicraft Forreading readiness... Character-building poems and Clear, simple . . . satisfies 
xt: ideas for boys and girls .. . childhood tales and stories children CAN READ immediate curiosity... 
eit easy-to-follow directions for poems by outstanding and WANT TO READ. stimulates reasoning... 
ach Projects with ordinary house- authors arouse interest Selected from best work of _ informative on the child's 
its hold and school materials. and help build vocabulary. internationally known authors. level of understanding. 
Ne- ii 
ich | sudterrree CHILD HORIZONS » School Price $19.50 Set * Per Volume $4.95 eS: 
any Teaching Aids 
r an STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, Inc. 
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FILMSTRIP 


PREVIEW 


FASTER 


EASIER 









' Perfect in 
Portability! 
Seconds to 





Wiewiex 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 


with single knob. Only 


$59.50 











SAE lg 
. 


Previewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 

Mode! I—For operation 
On A.C. Current OMy .........00cs0 


Model IT—For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries 










Write for 


IN CANADA—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 








20 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. 1., N. Y. 





(Continued from page 618 ) 


(1) the audio-passive, whereby the pupil 
listens to programmed lessons through a 
headset; (2) listen-respond (also called 
audio-active, headphone), which enables 
the student to listen and then respond and 





























hear his own words through his headset 
while responding; and (3) the ideal and 
most complete installation is the listen- 
respond-record (also called the audio- 
active) which allows the student to re- 
cord at his own station as he responds 
to the master recording. This procedure 
hastens his understanding of a lesson and 
permits his comparing his own speech 
with that of the master voice. 
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Let’s Sing Songs 
in French and Spanish 


Let’s Sing Songs records are said to use 
a new approach to the teaching, on rec- 
ords, of foreign language songs. The 
words are taught first and then combined 
with the tunes. All the necessary instruc- 
tions are on the 12” 33'/s rpm long play- 
ing record. 

All the words, both in the language and 
in English plus the piano accompaniment 
for each song is in the illustrated song 
book. 

Inquiries about Let’s Sing Songs in 
French and Let’s Sing Songs in Spanish 
may be sent to Ottenheimer Publishers, 
Inc., 4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Maryland. A-V 54 


Films to Instruct 
Teen Girls in Good Grooming 


The essential aspects of good groom- 
ing has been depicted in a series of four 
educational films by International Film 
Bureau, Chicago. 

The films, in color, are designed as a 
(Continued on opposite page ) 





FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


BRIGHTER 
oe =a eee ee 
SIMPLER 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking 





Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And- 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive” 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever! 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 












iewlex in 


20 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. I., N. 
IN CANADA—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 
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basic guide for teen-age girls who view 
good grooming as an asset in their per- 
sonal and social lives as well as a step- 
ping stone to desirable positions in the 
business world. 

Produced at the Patrick Stevens Famous 
Models studios in Chicago, the films fea- 
ture teen-age models demonstrating the 
right and wrong approaches. The produc- 
tions are intended primarily for classes in 
physical education and health, vocational 
guidance courses, girls’ clubs and similar 
groups. 

The film titles are Posture (9 min.); 
Hair Care (14 min.); Wardrobe (14 
min. ); and Make-Up (11 min.) 
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Parlons Frangais Series 


Parlons Frangais is the first project of 
Heath-De Rochemont Corporation, a new 
organization recently set up by Louis de 
Rochemont Assoc., Inc., and the textbook 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Company. 

This foreign language course is cur- 
rently being televised through the facili- 
ties of the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center for third and 
fourth grade students. 

The 60-film series of Parlons Francais 
is being offered for in-classroom use in 
schools. A second and third year will be 
available. 

The Heath-de Rochemont series will 
include written materials, records, sound 
tapes, and teacher’s guides. In addition, it 
will feature the new teaching machine 
technique of instruction. Plans call for 
additional projects of films and video 
tapes to include Spanish and Russian 
language series. A-V 56 







“Flannel Panel” 
Forms Display Board 


Any convenient area can be trans- 
formed into a flannelboard with a new 
24” x 36” “Flannel Panel” of heavy- 
grade material with adhesive backing at 
top and bottom. The adhesive permits 
easy attachment of the Panel to a chalk- 
board, wall, or door. 





The surface of the panel is said to grip 
any flannel cutouts and permits them to 
be attached and removed easily for dem- 


onstrations, recitations, and decorations. 
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The Flannel Panel may be ordered at 
$1.95 postpaid or two for $3.50 postpaid 
from Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, 
N. J. A-V 57 


Portable Tape Teaching Unit 


Long used by salesman to show school 
personnel the basics of Webster Electric’s 
Tape Teaching Laboratory, which can 
teach up to 54 students and more, this 
tape teaching unit is now offered as part 
of the company’s tape teaching program. 

Educators find that it has use for spe- 
cial students or small groups who are 
taught foreign languages; that it permits 
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a student to catch up at home the work 


missed through illness (its 18 pound 
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Graded 


Si ae Aids 


Mark-on 
Rub-off 

Just like 
Magic 












Big 64” Wall Maps 


History and Geography — 
Full Colors — Charts — Atlases 


FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram‘s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 
new big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 


Also ask for literature giving com- 
plete details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” 
world globes. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
Tuffy’ Bed Yoan 
CO. Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


































nis year millions of school children 


MISS ALICE WARD, SCHOOL NURSE, SAYS 


“a learning problem is often a hearing problem” 


Confused, embarrassed, anti- 
social and learning at a rate 
far below his real capacity— 
this child is handicapped by 
an undetected hearing loss. 
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Alert, active, and learning to 
his full capacity—after his 
hearing loss was diagnosed 
with a Maico Audiometer, and 
given proper treatment. 


Yes, medical and school authorities have proved that learning 
problems frequently can be traced to a hearing loss. Failure to 
detect this hearing loss quickly, may mean a set-back in a 
child’s early development. That is why so many modern school 
systems now depend on Maico Audiometers for fast, reliable 
student testing. Rugged, versatile and simple to operate, Maico 
Audiometers produce positive and precise results with unequalled 
accuracy. And, Maico’s precision engineering assures years of 
dependable service. In fact, more schools, hospitals, physicians 
and industries today depend on Maico Audiometers than any 
other hearing test instrument in the world! 


ry : 
QUC0 ELECTRONICS, ING. 


21 NORTH THIRD. STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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ll be tested aphearing On... 
(UCO 


OMETERS 







Compact and completely portable, 
the Maico Audiometer can be 








easily carried from classroom to 
classroom—or school to school. 
Rugged case provides 
complete protection. 


for group hearing test 
Exceptionally fast and easy to operate, Maico Audi- 
ometers are capable of “sweep-checking” an entire class- 
room in less time than ever before. Simply plug in Maico’s 
multiple adaptor, and you're ready to go! Performs 
sweep checks on up to 40 children at one time—tests 
accurately even in room with high ambient noise level. 





Outstanding Features ) 


@ TWO AIR RECEIVERS @ TONE-INTERRUPTER REVERSAL 
@ UNIFORM ZERO REFERENCE LEVEL @ EASY-TO-READ CONTROLS 
@ FULL FREQUENCY RANGE @ CALIBRATED MASKING TONE 


@ FULL YEAR GUARANTEE 


Maico Electronics Inc. 
Dept. 154T, 21 NORTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 














r 

| | 

| ! 

| 

ins eo Please send "Why and How to Conduct School Hearing Tests” | 
ny for individual testing NAME : : : 
Whether you are doing screening tests or complete thresh- | | 

old hearing tests, the Maico audiometer does the job | SCHOOL ~ - | 

quickly with unequaled accuracy. One audiometer pro- | | 

a vides all the equipment you need. Includes circuits for | ADDRESS | 
Js Pure tone testing of both air and bone conduction as well | city STATE i 
ET as for speech reception. Meets AMA specifications. | =ros | 
TA Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories. Siaciassscihiibaiiatiaina cies tina iain Siti Scns ila ‘sci iindinindianlpainsicnianieaial 
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THE OUTSTANDING MISSAL FOR SCHOOLS | 


She Wew. 
MARIAN MISSAL 


FOR DAILY MASS 


by 
Rev. Sylvester Juergens, §.M. 


Ws offer unto Thee, O Lord, the 
chalice of salvation, beseeching 
Thy clemency, that it may ascend_be 
fore Thy divine Majest 

savor, for our_s2 

of the wha 


type 


No.1575/301 ACTUAL . SIZE 


Simulated leather, Morocco grain, limp, 
round corners, burnished red edges. 


Retail $2.75 Wholesale $2.20 


1445 PAGES +« MOST COMPLETE LATEST MASSES 


FEATURING 21 FULL PACE ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN MAGNIFICENT COLOR 


Wholesale 

to Religious Uili} 
Per Copy 
1575/305 — Simulated leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed ‘ $3.00 
1575/310 — Simulated leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed 5.20 
1575/404 — Genuine leather, limp, burnished red edges, boxed i 5.60 
1575/410 — Genuine leather, limp, red under gold edges, boxed. Black, Red, Blue . 6.40 
1575/480 — Genuine leather, limp, hand tooled flowered gold edges, boxed . 7.20 
1575/419 — Genuine leather, leather-lined, very limp, red under gold edges, boxed y 8.00 


1575/437 — Deluxe Edition, genuine Morocco Goatskin, leather-lined, very limp, 
red under gold edges, boxed. Colors: Black, Red, Green ! 11.60 


1575/731 — White Bridal Binding, Simulated Mother of Pearl cover, flowered 
gold edges, with marriage certificate, satin gift box . 10.40 


For Sale at all Catholic Bookstores — Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS .. 164 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
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TWO NEW POPULAR 


April 1961 


= breast EXTRA LARGE 


t, th 


TYPE 
THROUGHOUT 


EDITIONS 


AIAN SUNDAY MISSAL. 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 
the Mass ... A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 
are the same ... An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


our Lord in His Passion. 
LATEST RUBRICS 
FINE BINDINGS 


Retail Religious 
1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 
Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 
1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 

2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold edges 

3.50 2.8 


1585/403 Genuine leather, gold 

4.50 3.60 
1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 
1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

7.50 6.00 


aT Ned el 
BiB iim na ne 


by Sister Mary Theola. 8. S. N. DB 


EXTRA DEVOTIONS 
4x6" — 420 PAGES 


Retail Religious 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 


lined, gold roll, gold edges 
9.50 7.60 


BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.C0 


Outstanding Peatures 


@ 35 full page Mass pictures in beautiful 
colored Kodachrome. 


@ Full page Gospel illustrations litho- 
graphed in six colors. 


Retail Religious 


1515/25 Colored Picture Cover $0.50 $0.40 
1515/180 Hard, blue cover, silk bookmark 


$0.85 $0.68 


At all Catholic Bookstores— 
Write us for Name of Nearest Distributor 


THE REGINA PRESS .. 164 DUANE STREET. NEW YORK 13.N. Y 





ALL-TIME 
BEST SELLER 


the B&L Standard Teaching Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS THEM ALL! 


Only the ST delivers so much real microscope at a 
school budget price. It’s standard laboratory size, with 
optics of laboratory microscope quality. No toys, 
these. No makeshift procedures to unlearn later. Stu- 
dents learn right, from the start, on the most widely 
accepted teaching microscope—proved by years of 
daily use in thousands of schools. 


VISIT B&L Booths 1-53 and 1-55, 
National Catholic Education Associ- 
ation Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, April 4-7. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


sf 


Made in America, to the 
world’s highest standards. 


—--— Soo eee e494 


Because 


the ST Microscope 
OUTWEARS THEM ALL! 


You’ve never seen a microscope 
that’s so truly student-proof. 
The slide floats on ball bearings 


to assure lifetime smooth focus. 
The force-proof clutch prevents 
damage to focusing assembly 


and specimens. That’s the way 


it is throughout, to withstand 
the hardest classroom use. Life- 
time Bausch & Lomb guarantee 
of materials and workmanship, 
with prompt service through 
the nation-wide network of 
qualified B&L dealers. That’s 
why so many educators agree 
that these are the most econom- 
ical microscopes you can buy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 

81116 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 

(] I'd like a demonstration of ST Microscopes. 
([] Please send ST Brochure D-1074. 

() Send Brochure D-152 on complete line of 


“Recommended Instrumentation for Science 
Teaching.” 


Name . 
Title 


Professional 
Address ....... 


(Continued from page 623) 


weight permits easy carrying); that in- — 
structors can use it in rectory or convent | 
for grading tests, reviewing taped lessons, ~ 
or creating new lessons; and that it can © 
even serve by way of trial before making ~ 
an actual language laboratory installa- 
tion. 

This Ekotape Model 370 Portable Stu- | 
dent Lab is essentially an Ekotape tape 
recorder, student amplifier, microphone, | 
headset, and controls to allow the student 
to listen-respond-record. Dimensions are 
13*/, wide, 14*/2 deep, and 10'/: high. 

A two-track unit, it has facilities for 7 
controlling each track independently (ex- 
cept for erasing on the master track), so 
that a tape with program or lesson pre- 
recorded on the master track may be 
played back while the student response is 
recorded on the second track, and both 
tracks may be played back for comparison 
of the student’s response with the original 
program or lesson material. 

For more information write Webster 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis. A-V 58 


Sit-Down Table 
for Overhead Projector Use 


The teacher may now sit at his desk, 
with his notes handy, while he uses the 
overhead projector. 

This desk-side use of the overhead pro- 
jector is made possible with a new 16- 
inch portable projector table offered by 
H. Wilson Co., Chicago, Illinois. The 
writing platform of the projector is 
brought exactly to desk height for com- 
fortable, seated use and easy reference 
to notes and teaching materials. 


The unit is sturdy, all-steel welded con- 
struction, finished in sandalwood color 
enamel. Shelf size is 18” by 24”. The top 
has a double-thick foam rubber pad. Four- 
inch ball-bearing casters allow rolling in 
any direction; positive brakes lock the 
table into position where needed. 

Complete literature and specifications 

(Continued on page 638) 
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NEW FRONTIERS for 
Catholic Educational 
Exhibitors 


By Leo F. Flatley, President, Catholic Edu- 
cational Exhibitors, Inc., and: national sales 
manager, Mentzer, Bush and Co., a division 
of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


SINCE THE LAST great 57th annual convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association of 1960 in the Chicago International Amphi- 
theatre, we have witnessed two other great conventions. Each aspired 
to have its platform accepted by the people. Only one was successful. 
It was the New Frontier. 

The New Frontier will be the rallying cry of Americans as the new 
administration begins to explain its program and moves towards the 
fruition of its hopes. As the new administration is advancing towards its 
goals, lets us hope that we, too, in the field of education will be forever 
mindful of our own New Frontiers. 

Thus, we have been aware of many changes in both elementary and 
secondary education. But despite the changes, excellence is sought by 
all educators. Excellence is not only the hallmark of education, but its 
abiding principle. And in fields as varied as English and Science and 
Mathematics new techniques and trends have kept us alert to the 
establishment of excellence as our major emphasis in education. 

All of us, no matter what role we may play will want the best educa- 
tion for our children, and, now, once again at Atlantic City, more than 
400 firms will be displaying their most important and finest materials 
in the field of education services. In behalf of Catholic Educational 
Exhibitors, Inc. (over 250 companies), may I extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all religious and lay teachers to pay a visit to all companies listed 
in the Exhibit Directory. Be assured that only the top personnel of each 
company will staff each booth. They will welcome your visits and 
comments. 

A special effort has been made to alert all exhibitors of the importance 
of the lay teachers. 

Be assured that the Catholic Educational Exhibitors, Inc. will do 
everything to make this, the 58th annual NCEA convention, not 

- expressive of the finest ideals of Catholic education. 





OCKET: BOOKS AND BETTER 


Pocket Books, Inc., world’s largest publisher 
and teachers with the broadest selection of titles 


More and more teachers agree: paperback reading programs are a valuable contribution to educa- 
tion. POCKET BOOKS’ diverse list of titles covers the best in literature, science, art, religion, history, 


philosophy—and at 


the lowest prices possible today. This welcome economy, plus the wonderful con- 


venience of POCKET Books helps stimulate students to read more, not only on assignment, but in 
their free-choice selections as well. The publishers of PocKET BooKs are pleased to be part of this 
positive cultural step forward in so many schools. Check this small sampling of the many classics 
published by pocket Books for titles you may want to include in your paperback reading program: 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Aoam Beve, by George Eliot (50¢) . 
Tue CLoIsTeR AND THE HEARTH, 

by Charles Reade (90¢) 
Great Expectations, by Charles Dickens (45¢) 
Guttiver’s Travers, by Jonathan Swift (45¢) 
Ivannoe, by Sir Walser Scott (45¢) 
Jane Evrae, by Charlotte Bronte (45¢) 
Prive ano Presupice, by Jane Austen (45¢) 
Tess OF THE D'Unservittes, by Thomas Hardy (45¢) 
Vanity Fair, by William Makepeace Thackeray (75¢) 
Wurtnerinc Heicuts, by Emily Bronte (45¢) 


PL-507 


W-1003 
W-250 
W-251 
W-219 
W-244 
W-209 
W-225 

PL-750 
W-210 


THE FOLGER LIBRARY 
GENERAL READER’S SHAKESPEARE 


This series of unique distinction carries text on the right- 
hand pages only and notes on the corresponding left-hand 
pages, plus many illustrations and exceptional prefatory 
material. They are edited by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director 
and Virginia A. LaMar, Executive Secretary, of the Folger 
Library. 

As You Lixe It (35¢) 

HamMiet (45¢) 

Henry IV, Part I (45¢) 

Henry V (45¢) 

Jucius Caesar (45¢) 

Kino Lear (45¢) 

MacBetu (45¢) 

MERCHANT OF VENICE (45¢) 
MipsumMMeER NiGHTt's Dream (35¢) 
OTHELLO (45¢) 

Ricuarn Ill (45¢) 

ROMEO AnD JuLiet (35¢) 
TwertH Nicut (45¢) 


W-106 
W-108 
W-109 
w-lll 
W-112 
W-113 
W-115 
W-116 
WPL-67 
W-118 
W-120 
W-121 
W-124 


AMERICAN CLASSICS 

Tue House of Seven GaB_es, 

by Nathaniel Hawthorne (45«) 
Huckceserry Finn, by Mark Twain (45¢) 
Tne Last oF THE Monicans, 

by James Fenimore Cooper (45¢) 
Mosy Dick, by Herman Melville (35¢) 
Tue Scaacet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (45¢) 
Tue Vircinian, by Owen Wister (35¢) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Diatocues oF Prato, J. D. Kaplan, ed. (35¢) 


Tue Pocket Aquinas, Vernon J. Bourke, ed. (60¢) 
Tue Pocket Aristot.e, Justin D. Kaplan, ed. (50¢) 


CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION 
Don Quixote, by Miguel de Cervantes (50¢) 


Oxepirus THE Kine, by Sophocles (35¢) w-99 


W-215 
W-242 


W-262 
PL-28 
W-226 
C-209 


PL-7 
Essays In Puicosopny, Peterson and Bayley, eds. (50¢) or 
W-575 
PL-S19 


PL-517 


BIOGRAPHY 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Lord Charnwood (35¢) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (45¢) 
Diary oF a YounG Girt, by Anne Frank (35¢) 
Mapame Curie, by Eve Curie (50¢) 
Prorices In CouraGe, by John F. Kennedy (35¢) 


Roaps to Rome, John A. O'Brien, ed. (60¢) 


POETRY 
Co.tecteo Lyrics oF 
Eona St. Vincent Mittay (50¢) 
Co.vecteo SONNETS OF 
Eona St. Vincent Mittay (50¢) 
A Concise Treasury of Great Poems, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (50¢) M-5007 


Great TALes AND Poems oF Epcar ALLEN Poe (45¢) W-246 

ImMortAL Poems oF THE ENGLISH Lancuace, 
Oscar Williams, ed. (60¢) 

Tue Pocket Book oF MopeRn VERSE, 
Oscar Williams, ed. (50¢) 

Tue Pocket Book oF Rosert Frost's Poems, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (60¢) W-556 

Story Poems, AN ANTHOLOGY OF NARRATIVE VERSE, 
Louis Untermeyer, ed. (50¢) PL-S16 


W-550 
W-5S1 


MODERN CLASSICS W-S53 


Tue Bic Money, by John Dos Passos (60¢) W-702 
Tue Barce oF San Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder (45¢) W-236 
Kon-Tixi, by Thor Heyerdahl (35¢) M-4026 
LAUGHING Boy, by Oliver LaFarge (35¢) PL-71 
MUTINY ON THE Bounty, by Nordhoff and Hall (35¢) . C-34 
Tue Nun's Story, by Kathryn Hulme (50¢) GC-54 
THe Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. (35¢) C-30 


W-554 


SCIENCE 

Axu-Aku, by Thor Heyerdahl (75¢) GC-758 
Great Essays in Science, Martin Gardner, ed. (35¢)PL-S8 
Hich Sreep Matn, Secr-Taucurt, 

by Lester Meyers (50¢) 
Microse Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (50¢) 
Tue Science Book oF THE HumaN Bony, 

by Edith E. Sproul, M.D. (35¢) 
Stars IN THE MAKING, 

by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin (50¢) 


HISTORY 


Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS, 

by Joseph N. Kane (50¢) 
Tue Pocket History OF THE UNITED StaTEs, 

by Henry Steele Commager (60¢) 
A Suort History oF THE CaTHoLic CHurRcH (60¢) 
Suort History oF THE Civil War, 

by Fletcher Pratt (35¢) c-7 
A Srittness At Appomattox, by Bruce Cation (50¢)... GC-48: 
THis Hattowep Grounn, by Bruce Cation (50¢) GC-95 
Tue Story oF Mankino, by Henrik van Loon (60¢) W-587 


GC-67 
M-S024 GC-16 
W-600 C-174 
AS-2 
GC-69 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Great SHort Stories oF 
Rosert Lous STEVENSON (35¢) 

Maccié ano OTHER StoRIES BY STEPHEN CRANE, 
Austin Fox, ed. (45¢) 

THE Pocket Book OF MODERN AMERICAN SHORT 
Stories, Philip Van Doren Stern, ed. (35¢) 

Tue Pocket Book oF O. Henry Stories, 
Harry Hansen, ed. (45¢) 

A Pocket Book oF SHort Stories, 
M. E. Speare, ed. (45¢) 


PL-14 
W-133 
REFERENCE 


Tue Travecer’s PHrase Book: SpanisH-ENGLIsH, 
INGLES-EsPANOL, by Noble and Crocker (60¢) 
THe Travecer’s PHrase Book: Frencu-Encuisn, 
Anoiais-Francais, by Lester G. Crocker (60¢) 
MerriaM-Wesster Pocket Dictionary (35¢) 
LANGENSCHEIDT GERMAN-ENGLISH, 
EncuisH-German Dictionary (50¢) 
Larousse DE Pocue (90¢) 
Monpapori'’s ITALIAN-ENGLISH, 
ENGLisH-ItaLian Dictionary (50¢) 
Rocet's Pocket THEsaurus (35¢) 
UNiversiTY OF CHICAGO SPANISH-ENGLISH, 
ENGutsH-SpanisH Dictionary, 
by Castillo and Bond (35¢) C-122 


——— eel 


PL-24 


w- 
W-636 saad 


W-255 
Available wherever books and magazines are sold or order from: 


W-637 
C-5 


GC-7 


POCKET BOOKS, INC. 
W-1025 


Education Dept.-C, 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


D Please send me FREE your new catalog of paperbacks 
for school. 


0 Please send me FREE catalogs of your complete 
publications. 


0 Orders for 20 books or more receive educational dis- 
count of 20%. 


GC-47 
C-13 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tue Famity oF Man, Edward Steichen, ed. (50¢) 
THe Hiwoen Persuavers, by Vance Packard (35¢) 
Masters oF Deceit, by J. Edgar Hoover (50¢) 

On y In America, by Harry Golden (50¢) 


eee cow en ene ena en aera enamel 


Affiliated Publishers Inc. represents the following: 


4 POCKET BOOKS 


£. GOLDEN PRESS 


a SIMON AND SCHUSTER Bf ALL SAINTS PRESS 


A WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS () GUILD PRESS 
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READING HABITS GO HAND IN HAND 


of educational paperbacks continues to service students 
in the classic and the modern manner 


The wealth of highest caliber literature at the lowest possible 
prices and in the most convenient and persuasive form made 
available by a paperback reading program can, perhaps, be 
the most successful means of establishing ...a contact des- 
tined to develop a solid appreciation of the finest in the world’s culture.” 


JAMES W. SANDERS, S. J. 
—from “Soft-Covered Culture,” Catholic Educator, November 1959 


“A paperback program ...can get a student into the habit of reading books; 
lead him to books written on a par with his maturity and level of experi- 
ence; and raise his tastes to the level of more difficult literature sooner 
than many teachers might believe possible...the paperback program (is) 
one of the most valuable educational tools in existence today.” 


Tap W. Guzikg, s. J. 
frum “Paperbacks: A New Trend in High-School Literature,” Catholic School Journal, Nov. 1960 


*...the paperback service has sparked the reading of all students more 
effectively than any hardback has ever done. Students who never read are 
now reading; spontaneously, eagerly, joyously. Those who have always 


read are now reading more and better books.” 
SisTER M. CLARENCIA, C.C.V.1. 
—from “I Sing of Paperbacks,” Catholic Educator, February 1961 


For your “starter” bookstore for late Elementary and High School, visit AFFILIATED PUBLISHERS, Booth eases 12 
at the National Catholic Educational Association Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 4-7 
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A Complete 


FOR FULL-TIME CLASSES 


The 
Our Life with God 
Series 


A thorough and stimulating pro- 
gram for teaching religion on the 
elementary level, The OUR LIFE 
WITH GOD Series enjoys the en- 
thusiastic approval of religion 
teachers in a large number of 
dioceses across the country. 

Every text in the series is geared to presenting the basic tenets of the 
Baltimore Cathechisms in an attractive and appealing format, in accord 
with sound principles of educational psychology and methodology. 

In addition, the liturgy is given great emphasis in each grade, and 
is used to highlight the theme of each text. 

The teacher’s manual and key for each text represents the last word 
in research and convenience. The real backbone of the program, they 
present teacher background, daily lesson procedure, and suggestions 
for applications and motivation in detailed and definitive outline form. 


The Revised 
Catholic High School 
Religion Series 


A comprehensive four-year program on the high school level, this 
completely revised series uses the kerygmatic approach to enliven the 
meaning of the “good news,” the message of salvation. 

First year: the life of Christ, the Creed; introduction to the liturgy. 
Second year: the sacraments, Church history; the sacramental char- 
acter of the Mass. Third year: the commandments; communal aspects 
of the Proper of the Mass. Fourth year: apologetics, preparation for 
the many phases of lay life; the communal aspects of the Ordinary 
of the Mass. 


‘\ 


We will welcome you at Booth E-33, E-35, NCEA Convention 
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Religion Program 


FOR CONFRATERNITY CLASSES 


The 


On Our Way 
Series 


A dramatically different approach to the problems of teaching religion 
on an “after-hours” basis, THE ON OUR WAY SERIES provides a 
well organized and lively program of concentration on the most essen- 
tial and meaningful truths of Catholicism on the grammar school level. 

Following the kerygmatic school, with its emphasis on the biblico- 
historical approach, the twenty-six lessons in each grade are presented 
in a lively and stimulating atmosphere, with primary attention to 
basic dogmas. 

Prepared by teachers with many years of experience in this partic- 
ular type of work, the texts and manuals are geared to the-problems 
of limited time, insufficient staff, 
and untrained volunteer helpers. 

Especially valuable are the 
teachers’ guides, which provide 
directions for time allotment and 
class organization and procedure, 
and a wide variety of useful, adapt- 
able background material. . 


wo « 
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The High School 
Confraternity 
Series (in preparation) 


The first two books in this series will be available for classroom use 
in September, 1962. This series will, in general, follow the broad out- 
lines of THE NEW CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 
SERIES, as described on the previous page. 

The content will be condensed and synthesized, and adapted to the 
limitations of high school Confraternity work. Here again, authors 
and consultants active in and familiar with this type of instruction 
will bring their experience to bear upon the project. 


New York W. H. SADLIER, INC. Chicago 





MICHAEL McDONOUGH 
NOW HAS 5 WAYS 


TREASURE CHEST PLANS LIB- 
ERTY-BELL CHOCOLATE divisions 
of Michael McDonough, Inc., now offer 
five exciting ways for you to raise funds for 
your school. These plans are designed so 
that students derive real experience in the 
areas of selling and public relation. 


NO INVESTMENT! 
NO RISK! 
EVERY ONE A WINNER! 


INCENTIVE AWARDS PROVIDED BY 
THE COMPANY 


Here are Michael McDonough’s 
five ways— 


The new STAY BRIGHT BULBS. These 
bulbs are guaranteed to last for three 
years of normal use. Every home of your 
community will be delighted to pur e 
these bulbs which, because of their unusual 
longevity, represent a saving of $1.10 on each 
bul purchased. Each package contains 
four bulbs and retails for $1.50. The school 
receives a profit of $.50 per pack and the 
average student will sell approximately ten 
packages. 


LIBERTY BELL CHOCOLATE. The finest 
pure milk chocolate with whole roasted al- 
monds. You will find that this chocolate 
is of the very highest quality. Each bar sells 
for $.50 allowing the full 60% profit on cost 
for you. We will personalize Liberty Bell 
Chocolate with the name of your school and a 
picture on the wrap on orders of ten car- 
tons or more. Each carton contains forty- 
eight bars. 


NOVELTY AND RELIGIOUS JEWELRY 
ITEMS. We offer over tifty new and cur- 
rent items chosen because of their proven 
sales a tance. All are shipped on our 
Return Protection Plan. ch item is 
attractively boxed and shipped in selling 
units of six or twelve. Retail price is $1.00 
and your school makes over $4.00 on each 
dozen sold 


LIBERTY BELL CANNISTER CANDIES 
AND COOKIES. Six deliciously different 
candies—mints, chocolate straws, peanut 
butter puffs, walnut chips, peanut butter and 
cashew crunch. These handsome cannisters 
retail for $1.00 allowing you a profit of $3.60 
per dozen. Libery Bell Danish style fancy 
cookies are available in one and two pound 
reuseable tins. This includes eight varieties 
of cookies individually cked. They retail 
for $1.00 a pound. On the two pound tin you 
have a profit of $6.00 per dozen and on the 
one pound tin a profit of $3.00 per dozen is 
realized. 


FIRST AID KIT. This complete, compact 
first aid kit contains all necessary materials 
for on-the-spot aid. Handy for classroom, 
cars, boats and a must for every home. 
Each kit retails for $1.00 poe almost 
60% profit on your cost. cka thirty- 
six kits to a master carton. Each student will 
sell approximately 12 kits. 


Our past experience in successful fund 
raising efforts throughout the country en- 
ables us to accurately estimate your sales 
potential and unit requirements. Thus, 
with all the guess work taken out your only 
task is a simple one of directing the sales 
of these fast moving items—and reap the 
profits. 


GET STARTED NOW—WRITE OR CALL 
COLLECT 


Michael McDonough Inc., 
200 Bala Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, Penna. 
TEL: MOHAWK 4-5700 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


New Color Medium 
for All Painting Techniques 


A revolutionary new color medium for 
all painting techniques, called Un-Art-Co 
(Universal Art Colors), is marketed by 
The Craftint Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
after eight years of research and develop- 
ment. 

What is being accomplished with the 
new Un-Art-Co. paints at Cardinal Stritch 
College is shown below. 

These paints are finely ground, highly 
concentrated, all-purpose artists’ color- 
ants. True artists’ colors are produced in 
oil, water color, casein, or plastic by mix- 
ing them with any of the four new 
Un-Art-Co unpigmented bases. All colors 
and bases are said to be intermixable. An 
unlimited spectrum and infinite creative 
possibilities are afforded for teachers, stu- 
dents, and independent artists. 

The kit consists of eleven 1” x 4” tubes 
of colors, one 1” x 6” tube of white, one 
1'/.” x 6” tube each of Un-Art-Co oil, 
water, casein, and plastic base and com- 
plete directions. Individual tubes of 
colorants and bases are also available. 


In the accompanying photograph, Miss 
Arlyn Wind is creating the “Gold 
Temple,” in the art department at Cardi- 
nal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. This 
is a collage on Masonite using Un-Art-Co 
colorants and plastic base. Her method 
is very unusual. She built it up with string 
and toothpicks, then covered it with the 
plastic base. She then laid gold leaf on 
the wet plastic. When this was dry, she 
brushed and rubbed Un-Art-Co colorants 
over the gold leaf to produce a very color- 
ful and decorative result. 

The Un-Art-Co materials may be pur- 
chased from local art supply dealers or 
from Craftint Mfg. Co., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. SS&E 28 


Teacher’s Manual for 
Palmer Penmanship Method 


Recently published is the Teacher's 
Manual to Accompany Cursive Writing 


| the Easy Way. It offers general instruc- 


tional material on left-handed pupils, diag- 
nostic work, chalkboard writing, and use 
of handwriting. as a language art sub- 
ject. 

Its 32 illustrated pages present valuable 
instructional material. It may be ob- 
tained from the A. N. Palmer Co., 902 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

SS&E 29 


Space-Saving Shuffleboard 


Called the Bank-Shot, this 9-foot shuffle- 
board is the ideal solution to any tight- 
space-and-budget problem. A fold-away, 
one-piece unit, the Bank-Shot requires no 
installation. Just open legs, level, and it 
is ready for play. It can easily be stored 
when not in use. 


A 12-foot long area is required to 
accommodate the Bank-Shot and players. 
Width is 33” overall, height is 31” overall. 

More particulars may be had from 
American Shuffleboard Co., Union City, 
N. J. SS&E 30 


Value of Dramatization 


A series of filmstrips designed to help 
teachers get wide-awake response by 
using various forms of dramatization was 
released this Fall. The filmstrips promise 
to be a distinct contribution to teacher 
pre-service and in-service education. 

Dramatize Your Teaching, four film- 
strips, is directed to all levels of teaching, 
but shows specifically techniques at the 
elementary school level. The strips pin- 
point the values and procedures involved 
in dramatizations so as to bring meaning 
to the learning situation. Most of the 
color illustrations show children in 
actual classroom activities. 

The following types of dramatization 
treated in detail: informational dramati- 
zation, dramatized story-telling with cut- 
out figures, simple puppets, shadow fig- 
ures and plays, scroll movies, humanettes, 
and masks. 

The script was written by Dr. Simon J. 
Chavez, associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of Dayton. The series is produced 
by William G. Ditzel and distributed by 
L. E. O’Neill and Associates, 3033 Wil- 
mington, Dayton 19, Ohio. SS&E 31 
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For elementary and secondary schools... 


New films from 


Central Scientific proudly announces its 
entry into the educational audio-visual field 
with the formation of Cenco Educational 
Films. Drawing on 71-years experience of 
supplying the nation’s schools with quality 
science teaching apparatus, Cenco has 
collected an outstanding movie production 
staff, headed by Producer-Director David 
Wisner. This staff is collaborating with 
noted educators throughout the country to 
produce 16mm sound, color films for ele- 
mentary and secondary school sciences. 


Cenco on science 


In addition to the films listed, series on 
Nuclear Radiation, Heat and Cold, and 
Plane Geometry will be available shortly. 


DISCOVERING SOLIDS—a series of 
five, quarter-hour films on solid geometry 
explaining the six most common solids. For 
junior and senior high school levels, color 
is $150; black and white, $75. Write for 
Booklet 502. 


EXPLORING BY SATELLITE—dynamic 
26-minute film on preparation, launching 


and mathematics 


and flight of satellite-carrying Vanguard 
missile. For junior and senior high schools 
as well as civic groups, color is $240; black 
and white, $120. Write for Booklet 503. 


SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN—13-film se- 
ries for grades K1 through 6, treating the 
habits of various birds and animals, plus 
the cultural development of the American 
Indian and the Eskimo. Color price is $120; 
black and white, $60. Write for Booklet 501. 


CENCO EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


A Division of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 


Mountainside, N.J. * Montreal * Santa Clara * Somerville, Mass. * Toronto * Los Angeles 


Ottawa * Birmingham, Ala. * Vancouver * Houston * Cenca S. A., Breda, The Netherlands * Tulsa 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949 ...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland ... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure ... Mutual security ...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 


ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


The Encyclopedia 


ME f THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE OCamERiIcana CORPORATION 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 4 pivision OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, WN. Y. 





Free honer 
certificates 
for every pupil 


HONOR ROLL 


In the interest of good handwriting, the makers of Wearever Pens & 
Pencils are pleased to make this handwriting kit available to you. 
We’re sure you'll find the teacher’s manual extremely helpful in 
developing your students’ penmanship. The entire kit is designed to 
encourage students to write better and to keep them interested in 
producing clear, legible writing. The kit is yours for the asking. Just 
fill in and mail the oun nes 


GEE NE RE Ee 


“INK CARTRIDGE*PEN TRI-COLOR*BALL PEN 


e No messy ink bottles One Pen Writes In Three Colors 


e Refills in seconds e Writes Blue 
e Can't leak . . . can’t skip by, e Writes Red $ 00 
e Choice of 5 point styles WY fi 


e Writes Green 
$949 


complete with 
ink cartridges 


DAVID KAHN, Inc. NORTH BERGEN, N. J, 
W orld’s Largest Pen Manufacturer EST. 1896 


Select from a complete assortment of 
Wearever Pens and Pencils from 25c to $1.95 


I 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR , 
FREE WEAREVER HANDWRITING KIT 
DAVID KAHN, INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the free Wearever Handwriting Kit to 
help improve my pupils’ handwriting, at no obligation. 
Name 
Address 
School. 


a ee 
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Educational Television is no longer a 
novelty. It’s recognized—and is being used 
successfully—as a necessary adjunct to 
modern teaching methods in schools 
and colleges all over the country. 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. played an active 
part in the early development of ETV 
systems. And, today, TARZIAN is one of 
the nation’s leading suppliers of TV 
equipment for educational use. 


That’s because we have, from the beginning, 
stressed simplicity and reliability in operation 
. .. flexibility . . . ease of maintenance .. . 
low initial cost, as well as ow operating cost. 


At no obligation, we'll be glad to show you 
how our technical staff can be of service 

to you in planning, designing and installing 
an ETV system to meet your needs. Write or call: 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION DEPT 
BROADCAST EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


LIST OF USERS— 
SARKES TARZIAN 
ETV EQUIPMENT 


Ohio State University 

OSU School of Dentistry 

OSU Mobile Science Unit 

Ohio Universit: 

University of Toledo 

University of Dayton 

University of Maryland 

East Carolina College 

University of New Mexico 

Indiana University 

Fisk Universit 

University of Arkansas 

Des Moines Independent 
School Dist. 

Peabody College for Teachers 

Montana State University 

Montana State College 

University of North Dakota 

University of South Dakota 

College of William and Mary 

University of Omaha 

University of Florida 

Pueblo Junior College 

San Diego State College 

Miami University 

University of lowa 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Buffalo 

St. Petersburg Junior College 


SARKES TARZIAN INC 


east hillside drive « bloomington, indiana 
edison 2-7251 





Wheelits are made in models to fit any specific 
purpose, and many schools own several for vari- 
ous purposes. Folding Wheelits for transfer- 
ring equipment by auto and as projection tables. 
Non-folding Wheelits for interior use, transporta- 
tion, projection, storage, etc. |Wheelit-TV, ad- 
justable to variety of heights and positions for 
television viewing. Wheelits are perfectly 
balanced, precision engineered durably con- 
structed and beautifully finished. 


Non-folding 
Model 4102 
Designed for inside trans- 
porting and projection of 
audio-visual equipment. A 
stable, non-vibrating stand, 
with ample room for ampli- 
fier and other accessories. 


for 


class. 


from room to room 





GRUBER PRODUCTS 
Toledo, 6, Ohio 
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Buy the right Wheelit: 


—for every school:need 


Fits 
trunk, with ample room 
other 
Easily manuevered be- 
tween desks, thru corri- 
dors and around corners, 
up and down stairs or 
over 
down outside steps. 


New Tri-Level Wheelit-TV 503 
Positions TV set at right height for any size 
Serves also as stand é 
ers, audio-visual projectors, opaques, office 
and school supplies. Strong tip-toe brake se- 
cures it for stationary viewing. Easily moved 














Folding 
Model C-402 


easily into auto 


equipment. 


curbs and up or 


or record play- 


See your supply dealer or write Dept. CE 


co. 


HERE'S A PARTIAL 





Visual Ne 


(Continued from page 628 ) 


may be had from H. Wilson Co., 546 W. 
119th St. Chicago, Ill. A-V 59 





“King Lear” on Record 


High praise from the Los Angeles news- 
papers greeted a staging of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear by Immaculate Heart College, 
under the direction of Robert Speaight 
who also portrayed the title role. Among 
the professional and college cast members 
was Mrs. Bing Crosby, a current IHC 
student. 

Now this cast may be heard in a long 
playing record released by Immaculate 
Heart College. Containing the plot in 48 
minutes of scenes and selections, this is 
the first such rendering of King Lear in 
record form. 

Intended to aid English and drama 
teachers, the record is priced at $3.50. It 
may be ordered from IHC Records, Im- 
maculate Heart College, 2021 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

A-V 60 


Ici on Parle Frangais ' 


Produced specifically for students be- 
gining to learn the French language, I: 
on Parle Francais (21 min., 16mm colo: 
$225) was designed to make the subject! 
more pleasant and interesting by com- 
bining historic and cultural themes with 
language study. | 

The narrative is said to be delivered at 
a slow pace, sentences being brief and 
uncomplicated. The vocabulary is re- 
stricted to high frequency words. Com- 
prehensive teaching guides are available 


with this film. 





Its locale is French Quebec and sur- 
rounding countryside. Sequences portray 
quaint and beautiful rural scenes; bring- 
ing in the hay on a 300-year old farm; 
a family picking strawberries along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence; a blacksmith 
performing the almost obsolete task of 
shoeirtg a horse. Architecture, ships, and 
native industries are also pictured. 

The film was produced by International 
Film Bureau of Chicago. Roger Pillet of 

(Continued on page 642) 
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THE NEW COURSE IN RELIGION FOR PARISH 


PURPOSE: This series of text-work- 
books, based on the New Revised Balti- 
more Cathechism, is designed for use as 
follows: 

A. In Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine Classes (Grades 1-8). 

B. For First Communion Classes con- 
ducted by the parish for children 
not in parochial school. 

C. For CCD Classes on the high school 
level. 

D. For home study, under the guidance 
and direction of the parents. 

E. For adult study clubs (the high 
school texts of the series). 

A special feature of the series is the fact 
that it is designed to enlist the aid of the 
parents in teaching religion to their 
children. In this course, home instruction 
and parish instruction are planned to 
work together as a unit. 

The books are further designed to enable 

the student to grasp the basic doctrines 

by giving him sufficient review and 

repetition of the matter as well as a 

coordination of Religious Doctrine with 

Bible, prayer, liturgy, and life situations. 


FEATURES OF THE COURSE: 


1. Designed to have the parent take 
an important part in the religious 
education of his child. 


2. Simple, direct method of presentation 


erences. 


stamping in two colors. 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


McGuire—Connell Catechism Series. 
Living My Religion Series 

Land of Our Lady History Series 

Our Lady’s Highway to History Workbook Series 


Johnson Bible History Series 
Gilmour Bible History Series 





OTHER POPULAR TEXTBOOKS 


Eye-ease type. Sturdy textbook bind- 
ing. Maps in color. 
Special section giving the 
Life of Christ with illustrations. 


51/2’’ X 8’ Durable Cloth bound with 
$3.95... $2.95 


AND HOME 


By Very Rev. Msgr. Clarence D. White 


OUR WAY TO GOD 
RELIGION SERIES 


so that anyone with a basic Catholic 

training can teach the course. 

3. Stress is laid on fixing in the child’s 
mind the basic truths of faith by 
which he must live. 

4. Complete integration of Scripture, 

dogma, and liturgy in each lesson. 


5. Foundation of the Course is the 
Baltimore Catechism. 
6. Follows the latest catechetical prac- 


tices. 


PLAN OF THE SERIES: 


The series is planned to be used in either 
of two ways: 

PLAN I: For CCD elasses or other 
instruction groups where the classes 
are large a are arranged according to 
the grade level of the students, one 
grade to a class. 

PLAN II: For use where classes of 
Christian Doctrine are small and where 
students of various grades need to be 
grouped together, or where the course 
is used by the family alone. 


ORGANIZATION: 


Primary I and II are for use by children 
of First Communion age. 


Thereafter the series is cycled as follows: 


Creed Year, Commandments Year, 
Sacraments Year for Middle Grades; 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


A completely new designed 
incorporating the latest Confraternity 
translation for daily use by students. 


edition 


Table of ref- 
















Creed Year, Commandments 
Sacraments Year for Upper Grades; 


Creed Year, Commandments Year, Sacra- 
ments Year and Vocations Year for High 
School. 


Each book is in the form of a text-work- 
book containing 32 lessons, one for each 
week of the school year. 


At the end of each 5 lessons, there is a 
review. 


Year, 


In general, the plan of each lesson is as 
follows: A short review of the previous 
lesson; a scripture quotation; an ex- 
planation of the quotation in relation to 
the dogma that is being taught; cate- 
chism questions and answers; a Bible 
story related to dogma being learned; an 
application of the Bible story and of 
Liturgy related to dogma; testing ma- 
terial. 


PUBLICATION SCHEDULE— 

The Creed and Commandments Books 
will be ready by September of 1961. 
The remainder of the series will be ready 
by January of 1962. 


NOW READY 

Primary I, 128 pages. paper covers. 
$1.17. .94 

Primary II, 128 pages, paper covers. 
$4.25... OF 








THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A new edition containing the Con- 
fraternity text especially designed for 
daily use by students. 


Eye-ease type. Sturdy textbook bind- 
ing. Phoneticized proper names. 
Footnotes for easy reference. Full- 
color illustrations. 


3'/2’’ X 51/2’’ Sturdy text-eover binding. 
$1.18.. $ .93 


Durable cloth bound with stamping in 
two colors. $1.72... $1.34 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Course in Religion—Laux 
Catholic Truth in Survey Series 
FOR COLLEGE 

Truth of Christianity Series 
Summa Theologica 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 
7 East 51st Street, 


CHICAGO 6 + 


April 1961 





CINCINNATI 1 s 








INC. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 * 
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wn minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 
you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That's why we'd like 
Javite you to try one — or all three — for ten days... . FREE. The only thing 
have to invest is the next 5 minutes... to find out what's in store for you 
notch performance and added advantages. - 


At first glance, the printed 

PRENCE? specifications on all student 

" microscopes look the same. 

might well ask “‘What’s the difference — 

?” Here are the facts. 

‘Even many of the largest manufacturers 

that optical and mechanical short cuts 

ite acceptable in microscopes designed 

z school or college laboratory. There- 

they design their microscopes with 

esolution objectives, without con- 

peers, and often simplify mechanical con- 

ction. In contrast, UNITRON Student 

MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 

ed to give regular, professional performance, 
no compromise in image quality. 


LAWS OF OPTics HOLD) For @_ begin- 


ning student, 
STUDENT MODELS TOO any enlarged 


seen through the microscope will 
exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
gee a correct image? A true picture? 
mification without resolution is empty 
.the image appears blurred and details 
fringed with diffraction lines in much 
same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
nes’ of objectives which, though named to 
“achromatic’’, still let color and aber- 
ions in through the back door. All 
INITRON Student Microscopes are 
uipped with the same professional-type 
weclives supplied on our more expensive 
tdical models. Because our high-dry 
IX objectives and condensers each have a 
trical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
joy the same quality image at 400X or 
0% that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


A CONDENSER? I= microscopes using 
student series’ objec- 


8, the omission of a condenser may not 
E too serious, because there is really no high 
ical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
alized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
Opes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
fh resolution of our professional quality ob- 
ives. We also provide an adjustable iris 
gm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
ontrol light reaching the condenser. All 
extras work hand in hand with 
ITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
oduce an image of optimum contrast 
d clarity. 

STAND ‘Teachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? ©@8y operation, durability 
"and adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
ads are designed to give. Positive and 
oth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
%k and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
: gives easy tension adjustment to 
any preference. A separate and inde- 
lent fine focus with full range of travel 
a precision micrometer screw to assure 
— about the microscope stage. For 
kise movement of the specimen at 400X 
on UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
attaching a reasonably priced me- 
Stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
feature — but only on their higher 
need models.) All UNITRON Student 
froscopes have stages pre-drilled and 
ped to permit future addition of a precise, 
inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
objectives and nosepiece to prevent 

dental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 

uilt-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 


beginning students to pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
erm. the image in approximate focus. 
tudent guesswork is eliminated. 


Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type... a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X ‘ceaailaaion. Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


NEW 10X WIDE 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? —only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S5.0. UNITRON Student 
REQUIREMENTS ... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
quirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 


NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
For information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


UNITRON STUDENT MICROSCOPE MODEL MUS 


$107 each 


URE eee ee ee ieL it) SY 


esa ae \ 


UNITRON STUDENT— LABORATORY MODEL MLEB 


EYEPIECES — Coated Huy 
)BJECTIVES — A 
Grate lb Gurl S) 


BSTAGE 


Cr 


UNITRON 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY + M 


O | accept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Model(s) ______for 10 days. 59-N 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog #_--" __ 


NAM 


SCHOOL or COLLEGE—___ 


STREET. 


CITY. ZONE_____ STATE 








to 

meet 
today’s 
urgency... 


THE-GQOD-NEWS 


er 


A graphic presentation of the 
Story of our Salvation in Christ 


A BIBLICAL CATECHESIS 
OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Research and script by Sister M. 
Johnice and Sister M. Elizabeth, Sis- 
ters Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, of the Pius XII Religious 
Education Resource Center, Monroe, 
Michigan, in collaboration with Rev. 
Bernard Cooke, S. J., Chairman of the 
Department of Theology, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
With Ecclesiastical Approval. 


WHAT IT IS 


24 full-color film strips, each with a 
study guide and a 3314 rpm. vinylite 
recording (12-15 min.); in 4 parts of 
6 film strips each, with 3 records in 
each part, packaged in an attractive 
durable box for storing or shelving. 
These film strips are rich in doctrine, 
artistic in “Game and kerygmatic 
in approach. 


Today Catholic instructors are turning 
to the Bible and to liturgy for a con- 
crete presentation of Catholic doctrine. 
These film strips facilitate this biblical 
and liturgical teaching of religion. They 
have been endorsed by convert instruc- 
tors ... and may also be used for socie- 
ties, clubs and schools. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


Each part costs $60. The total cost for 
all four parts is $240. A good part of 
this expense can be defrayed by taking 
a silver collection at showings for socie- 
ties and clubs. Some instructors have 


— for visual aids by a limited num- 
of direct appeals. 


Filmstrips and records sent on a prevue basis. 
Time payments arranged. 


ROA’S FILMS 


Audio-Visual Aids to Catholic Education 
1696 N. Astor St. + Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Visit Our Booth H-34 at 
N.C.E.A. Convention, Atlantic City 
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the University of Chicago was the educa- 
tional consultant. Marie-Anoinette Martin, 
head of the French department of the 
Laboratory School at the University of 
Chicago, is the narrator. A-V 61 


Audio Lingual Digest 
New Foreign Language Aid 


With monthly issues, the Audio Lingual 
Digest will implement the “listen and 
speak” technique in the study of foreign 
languages. 

It will provide a continuous flow of 
new and stimulating content at the 
vocabulary, grammatical, and _ interest 
level of the second year language student, 
in both French and Spanish editions. 

The Audio Lingual Digest is a 12” long 
play record whose jacket contains the 
full text and teaching method. Pauses of 
suitable length are allowed on the record 
where student imitations are called for. 
Lock steps after each band permit the 
teacher to select the desired lesson. 
Dramatizations, dialogues, and narratives 
on subjects of current interest to teen- 
agers are presented in the foreign lan- 
guage by native speakers. 

In addition, student practice records are 
available at 25¢ each. These are 7” rec- 
ords, excerpting from each issue so that 


pupils may take home their exercises for 
aural drill and review. 

For more information, write Educa- 
tional Audio Visual, Inc., 29 Marble Ave., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. A-V 62 


Bible Dramatizations 


An ecight-record library of The Bible 
Stories presenting dramatizations of se- 
lections from the Bible was recently re- 
leased by the Library of Sound Education, 
124 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Sixteen separate passages from both 
the Old and New Testaments are taste- 
fully presented. Included among them are 
the story of Noah and the Ark, the Battle 
of Jericho, Samson, the Birth of Christ, 
the Last Supper, and eleven more. 

They are inspirational for shut-ins and 
are excellent means of developing student 
interest and curiosity. Narration, where 
used, is by Lief Erickson. The records 
are high fidelity, long playing, 33'/s rpm. 

A-V 63 


Teaching by Television 
Revised Report 


The second edition of Teaching by 
Television, a report from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, has just been pub- 
lished, It revises the first edition of May 
1959 to incorporate recent developments 
in educational television. 

Write for a copy to the Ford Founda- 
tion, Office of Reports, 477 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. A-V 64 


By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


Crystals 
Rev. By J. A. Coyne, O.S.A. 


Crystals is a 16mm sound film for the 
high school course. It is one of a series 
originally produced for the PSSC (Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee) physics 
course, and now available from Modern 
Learning Aids, a Division of Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54 
St., New York 22. 

The entire series has fifty-three films— 
40 of which are ready this Fall. This one 
on crystals, like the others in the series, 
does not follow the conventional pattern 
of high school physics. It approaches the 
subject matter from the “new look” and 
this “new look” does have its merits not 
only for the PSSC course, for which it 
was originally designed, but also for the 
classical treatment of high school physics 
as well. 

Crystals was produced in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the narrator 
being Alan Holden, a scientist steeped in 
his subject. The film demonstrates the 
nature of crystals, how they are formed 


and why they are shaped as they are. 
There are some excellent shots of crystals 
growing under the microscope. One ex- 
ample in particular is the growth of the 
alum crystal. The student is urged to 
follow the example of the demonstrator 
and start his own crystal garden. There 
is a fascinating demonstration on the axis 
of a crystal: mica is peeled off on its 
axis, quartz is split, and various other 
compounds are shown. The purpose of 
this film is to relate these phenomena to 
the concept of the atom and the struc- 
ture of the molecule. It points out the 
order in nature and emphasizes the de- 
sign of the Creator. 

This unique teaching aid, for the 
physics teacher, is now rentable by all 
schools through Modern Learning Aids 
a division of Modern Talking Pictures. 
However the chemistry teacher would do 
well to show this film to his class, In 
fact any science student would enjoy 
the secrets of nature revealed in this 
unique film entitled Crystals. 

Rev. Josepu A. Coyne, O.S.A. 
(Continued on page 646) 
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natural resources 


Gifts of God that are useful to man. They include water, 
minerals, soil, forests, grasslands, fish, and wild animals. 
It is man’s duty to use these resources wisely. 


Definition from EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD, 
illustrated glossary, p. 370. 


A Colorful, New Basal Series of Geographies 


Five-Book Sequence 


OUR HOME THE EARTH 
Basic geography terms, simple map work, 
study of community life. 

Sister Mary Celeste, O.P., M.A. 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 
Study of the globe, geographic features near 
home and abroad. 


Sister Mary Fidelis, O.S.F., M.A. 


LANDS OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
United States, Canada, and Latin America. 


Sister Mary Veronica, O.S.F., M.A. 


LANDS OF THE 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 
(Fall 1961) 


Europe, Asia, Africa,-and Australia. 
Dr. Joseph F. X. McCarthy 
in collaboration with — 
Sister Mary Xaveria, I.H.M., Ph. D. 
Sister Mary Rita, S.S.J., M.A. 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(In preparation) 
The relationship of man to his 
physical setting. 
Dr. Kenneth J. Bertrand 
Chairman, Department of Geography 
The Catholic University of America 


Six-Book Sequence 


OUR HOME THE EARTH 
Basic geography terms, simple map work, 
study of community life. 

Sister Mary Celeste, O.P., M.A. 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 
Study of the globe, geographic features near 
home and abroad. 


Sister Mary Fidelis, O.S.F., M.A. 


LANDS OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
United States, Canada, and Latin America. 


Sister Mary Veronica, O.S.F., M.A. 


EUROPE AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 
Europe and the lands around the 
Mediterranean, including the 
Sahara Desert and the Middle East. 
Sister Mary Xaveria, I1.H.M., Ph. D. 


CHANGING EASTERN LANDS 
(Fall 1961) 


Africa — south of the Sahara Desert, 
Asia, and Australia. 


Sister Mary Rita, S.S.J., M.A. 


THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(In preparation) 
The relationship of man to his 
physical setting. 
Dr. Kenneth J. Bertrand 
Chairman, Department of Geography 
The Catholic University of America 


A complete geography series authored by Catholic educators with these special features: 





e Presented in three phases: preparatory, regional study, and evaluation e Illustrated glossary 
e A graded map program with specially designed maps e Annotated teachers’ editions available 


Published by the Catholic Textbook Division, ‘ath DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


MSW 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE, INC. 


Publishers for 

MANTER HALL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 
TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
GLEN HEAD PRESS, GLEN HEAD, L. I., N. Y. 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF BOSTON 


English Workshop: Word Study, Drill Exercises, and Tests for Grades 
9 through 12 


Mathematics Workshop: Graded review problems in Elementary Algebra, 
Intermediate Algebra, and Plane Geometry. 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


English Review Exercises: Senior and Junior 
A Vocabulary Builder Series: Grades 6 through 12 
Language Review Exercises: French, Latin, Spanish, German 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER 


College Entrance Reviews: in Mathematics Aptitude 
in English Aptitude 
in English Composition 
in Intermediate Mathematics 


A Glossary of Terms, for the understanding and enjoyment of literature. 


TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES 


Exercises in English Grammar: Books I and II 

Familiar Situations: Books I-II-III 

Phrases for Composition 

Writing the Friendly Letter: Teacher’s text, Student workbook 
English Composition, A Course of Study for Grade Four 


GLEN HEAD PRESS 


First Latin Lessons 

Second Latin Lessons 

Graphic Latin 

Blank Outline for Elementary Latin 
Practice Your Conjugations 
Practice Your Declensions 

Practice Your Vocabulary 

French Verb Blanks 





Plan to visit our booth 
No. H-22 
at the NCEA in Atlantic City 


Examination copies sent upon request. 


EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE, INC. 


301 Vassar Street 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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RAY NALL, BUSINESS DEPT. HEAD, 
WASHINGTON UNION H.S., FRESNO, CAL. 


has bought over 130 Royal Manuals; 


says Royal service "second to none-" 


“I can heartily recommend Royal typewriters without 
hesitation,” says Mr. Nall, who began his 20th year of 
teaching this year. “‘My students are enthusiastic about 
Royal Manuals, too.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Nall recently bought a Royal 
Manual for his own personal use at home. 

As for Royal service, Mr. Nall points out that even 
though Washington Union High School is 5 miles from 
the Fresno city limits, his calls have received prompt 


efficient attention ...“‘second to none”...an important 
plus when machines are in daily classroom use. 
Rugged Royal Manuals, with low maintenance cost, 
with service as close as your telephone, bring you lower 
total typewriter cost, uninterrupted classroom perform- 
ance. That’s why more than half of all the typewriters 
in the nation’s classrooms are Royals! gy, @ 
Call your Royal representative for a ROYAL 
demonstration in office or classroom. saneiial 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
April 196) 
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(Continued from page 642) 
Golden Treasury of Irish Verse 


Review by Sr. Mary Anacleta, R.S.M. 


Golden Treasury of Irish Verse is a 45- 
minute recording on a 33'/s rpm record 
produced by Spoken Arts, Inc., 95 Valley 
Rd., New Rochelle, N. Y. It contains re- 
cordings of Irish verse read by the dis- 
tinguished writer and speaker of verse, 
Padraic Colum. It was produced under 
the directorship of Dr. Arthur Luce 
Klein. (Price: $5.95. ) 

The record is indeed a “golden treas- 
ury” including poems from both litera- 
tures of Ireland and climaxing with the 
charming tale, Maeshaughlinn at the Fair 
—a “you were there” version of the Irish 
Fair and told by Padraic Colum himself. 
Among the many treasures on this record 
are the lyrics so well loved by readers of 
Irish poetry. Who could ever forget 
Colum reading Dark Rosaleen dwelling 
on its haunting quality; or The Coulin of 
James Stevens, poet of the present, or 
again Gerald Griffin’s Eileen Aroon whose 
closing lines made Tennyson long that he 
had written them. Other types of poems 
depicting love of country, its spirit, its 
beauty are heard as well as lyrics and 
folk-tales—The Bells of Shandon written 
to extol the natural beauties of a local 
scene; The County of Mayo by George 
Fox loses more of the heartbreak of exile 
when Padraic Colum reads it. A mere 
cataloguing of titles is futile without an 
“on the spot” reading of Padraic Colum 
who brings us so close to the land and 
its people. The last of the selections, 
written by Colum, is a treat in itself. He 
keeps the story simple, yet replete with 
every vestige of Irish life and character. 

Appraisals. One or two sessions of 
listening to this record will bring great 
reward. It is particularly suited to senior 
high school or college students, for it 
has much to offer in various fields of the 
curriculum: history, linguistics, economics 
and politics and especially literature. Col- 
lege students doing research work would 
find ample sources for investigation. Study 
groups on either of these levels might en- 
gage in many interesting sessions. Let us 
not, however, forget that it is of tre- 
mendous value aesthetically for both the 
selections themselves and the intimacy 
gained with Padraic Colum. 

SisTER Mary ANACLETA, R.S.M. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 43, Illinois 


Airplanes, Jets, and Rockets 
Review by Sister Michaela, O.S.F. 


Airplanes, Jets and Rockets. Six color 
filmstrips copyrighted and produced by 
(Continued on page 742) 









YOUR 35mm 
PROJECTOR 


a? 


- 
Tene 


MICROSCOPE 


SLIDES! 


@ New f1.5 Elgeet Zoom Microtar Attach- 
ment converts your projector for contin- 
uously variable magnification of slides 

® Focus at any magnification—zoom image 
stays sharp 

@ Zoom magnification dramatizes the pro- 
jected image for lectures, demonstrations 
@ True, variable iris controls field size for 


. concentration of interest on select areas 


® Positive lock spring device secures slide 
@ Adapters fit unit to most popular 35mm 
slide projectors; unit removes instantly for 
normal projector use 

= Complete Elgeet Zoom Microtar Attach: 
ment—with appropriate adapter for your 
projector—$64.50 





When ordering, please specify make and model of 
projector you will be adapting. For further details 
or for orders, write to: DEPT. CE-4 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Elgeet Optical Co. 
he cor 838 Smith Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


€.-60 
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“MYSTERIES OF SCIENCE 
THAT POINT TO GOD” 


Eye Gate House Inc., is pleased to announce the release of a new series of filmstrips and records for the teaching of Science 


and Religion. Presented for the first time at the National Catholic Education Association meeting, April 4-7. See them and 
visit with us at booths G 5-7. 


The more deeply science penetrates the mysteries 
of the universe; the more remarkable—and mys- 
terious!—the mystery. As we enter the Atomic 
Age, science leads the way of wonder. We know 
so much, yet our knowledge is partial and incom- 
plete. One of the growing convictions in the field 
of science is that there will always be so much we 
do not know. We know so much—and yet we know 
so very little. These sound filmstrips stress the 
importance and value of what we know. Yet, 
they focus on the unknown, on the mystery of life 
itself, the mystery of law, harmony, order, and 
purpose in creation. Each filmstrip illustrates 
discoveries of science which pose questions that 
point to God. 


@ The recordings were made at Maryknoll under the direction 
TITLES of Sister Julia Bertrand. 


The Web of Wonder PRICES: 
Air Conditioned Planet 
Wild Navigators Complete set of 8 color filmstrips, 4, 33% RPM records and 
A Strange Friend teacher's manual 
Cosmic Glue St a 
Magic White Sand Single filmstrip and record 
Let There Be Light : antes 
Gifts from Lightning 2 filmstrips and 1 record in combination 
Grade Level — Intermediate 


Combinations are: MC-1 and MC-2; MC-3 and MC-4; MC-5 
and MC-6; MC-7 and MC-8. 


M Al L C 0 U PO N T0 DAY® Please send me for 15 day preview, without obligation, the filmstrips 


and records ‘‘Mysteries of Science That Point to God.” 


INCORPORATED 


Street 


‘Audio Visual Aids To Instruction” 


146-01 ARCHER AVENUE 
JAMAICA $5. NEW YORK Your Name —________— CE-461 
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Monitor Language 
Laboratory System 
is Simple to Operate 


With these two switches, the teacher 
directs the entire laboratory. Once the 
student programs have been distribut- 
ed to all positions, the instructor can 
monitor every individual booth with- 
out leaving the console desk. One 
switch selects the row, the other 
selects the individual booth within 
that row. 

Supplementary control switches oper- 
ate with the same simplicity . . . sim- 
plicity that has been engineered into 
all MONITOR equipment, the result 
of 12 years experience in the language 
laboratory field. 

MONITOR is the inventor of the elec- 
tronic language laboratory. Today, 
MONITOR installations serve more 
than 400 schools in the United States 
alone, over 52 foreign countries around 
the world. 

For simplicity, reliability and nation- 
wide service . . . Choose MONITOR 
with confidence. 


For the name of the exclusive distributor 
in your area, write to MONITOR 


é Pine ee Poiana 
J ds a 
, eis sii 
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MONITOR ; © Language Laboratories 


division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories ~* 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Offices and Manufacturing Plant in the Nation’s Capital 
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Elgjeet of Rochester... Presents: 


Pt i a 


on Student-Teaching 
microscopes 


Elgeet-orrmpus Model s-2 


Taha 


a) a 


in lots of five 


list price $110.50 each 


Pictured standard model S-2 with 
double 
hard-coated parfocal, achromatic 
interchangeable 10 (N.A. .25) and 
40X (N.A. .65) objectives. Built-in 
revolving aperture disk to control 
illumination. 10 Huygenian coated 
lens eyepiece. Choice of concave 
mirror or interchangeable 20 watt 
illuminator (Model LSK) as shown. 


revolving nosepiece with 


Write for information on other 
student-teaching models and 
complete microscope line. 


ye OPTICAL CO., INC 


ROI E7 EP AMT LMI ECO Le LITE TCA 


SMITH 
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Science means progress, and to help 
both teachers and students meet the 
challenge of a changing world, Elgeet 
presents a superb new microscope 
with research instrument features 
never before offered in student-teach- 
ing models! 

The inclined eyepiece is typical of 
the many new features, extending to 
students the benefits of unsurpassed 
convenience, ease of operation, and ef- 
ficiency combined with working com- 
fort, resulting in maximum learning 
possibilities even over prolonged pe- 
riods of close concentration. 

Rugged and versatile, the Elgeet- 
Olympus is precision engineered and 
designed for years of trouble-free serv- 
ice and priced for educators seeking 
the very best . . . on a budget. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Dept. CE-4 

Elgeet Optical Co., Inc., Scientific 
Instrument and Apparatus Div., 838 
Smith Street, Rochester 6, New York. 


[-] Please send me complete litera- 
ture on the New Elgeet-Olympus 
Microscopes. 


[[] Please send name of Elgeet Dealer 
nearest me for free demonstration. 


RAT 
ROCHESTER 6 
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New encouragement for pupils to go on to college! 


HyTone Name Frame “Why | want to go to college” 
Contest for Junior High & Senior High School Students 


N advisory board of teachers and other 
A educators helped prepare this contest to 
encourage teenage students to plan their 
college education. Announcements are being 
mailed to all teachers. However, you may not 


have yet received your notice. Please write 
to Paul Allemang, President, Western Tablet 
and Stationery Corp., Dayton, Ohio, for com- 
plete details and an announcement designed 
for bulletin boards. 















1. Write 100 words or less on 
“Why | Want To Go To College’”’. 


2. All entries must be written 
on HyTone Name Frame, Golden 
West Name Frame, Sharon Name 
Frame or Lucky Star Name 
Frame filler paper. Entries 
must be hand written or typed 
on one side of paper only. Back 
of each sheet must list student’s 
name, age, grade, home address, 
city and state and name and 
address of school. 


3. Submit as many entries as 
you like to: Name Frame College 
Scholarship Contest, Post Office 
Box 310, New York 46, N. Y. 


4, All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight 
Friday, June 30, 1961. Entries 
must be original work of con- 
testant. 


5. Contest is open to any in- 
dividual 18 years of age or under 


Instant Identification! 


in the United States and Canada. 
except employees and their fam- 
ilies of Western Tablet and 
Stationery Corporation and its 
affiliated companies and adver- 
tising agencies. 


6. Contest subject to Federal 
and State laws. Entries will be 
judged by Advertising Distribu- 
tors of America and an inde- 
pendent panel on the basis of 
originality, sincerity and aptness 
of thought. Judges’ decision final. 
No entries returned. All entries 
become the property of A. D. of A. 


7. Prize winners will be notified 
by mail. Only one prize per con- 
testant. Winners will not receive 
help or aid of any kind in gain- 
ing admission to college. Each 
cash prize will be in the form 
of a check for the full amount 
of the prize. Checks will be 
made payable to the parent, 
guardian or custodian in trust 
for the winner. 


Neater papers earn higher marks 


Printed spaces for name, subject, date 


Extra margin space! 
Ample room for teacher notes! 


Better quality paper! 
ink doesn’t spread —erasures don’t show! 
NAME FRAME FILLERS FIT 


ANY LOOSE LEAF NOTEBOOK! 


FIRST PRIZE: 
5 SECOND PRIZES: 
2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 


5,000 FOURTH PRIZES: 


10-11-12 GRADES 





COMPLETE CONTEST RULES AND PRIZES 


TWO SEPARATE PRIZE GROUPS —TOTAL OF 15,012 AWARDS! 





$5,000 Scholarship 
Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 


2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 
(Value, $4.95 each) 


5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf 
Binders Imprinted ‘‘Name 
Frame Scholarship Contest 
Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 
each) 


7-8-9 GRADES 


FIRST PRIZE: 
5 SECOND PRIZES: 
2,500 THIRD PRIZES: 


5,C90 FOURTH PRIZES: 










SPECIAL SCHOOL GRANTS: SCHOOL ATTENDED BY FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
IN EACH GROUP WILL RECEIVE A CASH GRANT OF $1,000.00 


SPONSORED BY MAKERS OF FAMOUS HYTONE NAME FRAME FILLER PAGES 





















$5,000 Scholarship 
Five $1,000.00 Scholarships 
2,500 Shaeffer Pen & Pencil Sets 
(Value, $4.95 each) 

_ 5,000 Magna-Lock Loose Leaf 
Binders Imprinted “Name 
Frame Scholarship Contest 


Award Winner” (Value, $1.39 
each) 
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ATLANTIC CITY, HOST TO THE NCEA 


Tue NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
holds its fifty-eighth -annual convention in Atlantic 
City during Easter week, April 4-7, 1961. The Most 
Rev. Celestine J. Damiano, honorary chairman of the 
convention committee of the NCEA, will be cele- 
brant of the Pontifical Mass which opens the conven- 
tion in St. Nicholas Church on Tuesday, April 4, at 
9:30 a.m. Archbishop Damiano, Titular Archbishop of 
Nicopolis and Ordinary of the diocese of Camden, will 
deliver the sermon at this Mass, At 11:00 a.m. on Tues- 
day, at the opening general meeting in the Ballroom 
of Convention Hall, Archbishop Damiano will extend 
words of greeting to the assembled delegates. The 
Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 
president general of the Association, will give the key- 
note address. Later, at 2:00 p.m., there will follow the 
formal opening of the exhibits on the main floor of 
Convention Hall. Other general sessions will include 
a Pontifical Mass in the Byzantine Rite on Wednesday, 
April 5, at 7:30 a.m., in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Shelburne Hotel. The final general meeting will take 
place on Friday morning at 9:30 in the Ballroom of 
Convention Hall, and the closing departmental meet- 
ings will conclude the deliberations of the various de- 
partments at 10:30 a.m. in Convention Hall. 

Monsignor Charles P. McGarry is chairman of the 
Atlantic City convention committee. Serving with him 
are Monsignors McIntyre and Foley and Fathers Mc- 
Menamin and Clark. This committee has made it pos- 
sible for visiting priests to offer Mass daily in the Shel- 
burne, Chalfonte-Hadden Hall, Claridge, Dennis, and 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotels as well as in the At- 
lantic City parish churches. Altars are available from 
6:30 a.m. to 8:30 a.m. daily, Monday through Friday. 
Each priest should bring with him an amice and puri- 
ficator. Delegates may attend Mass at local parish 
churches, and Masses will be offered daily, at 6:30 a.m. 
and 7:30 a.m., in the Shelburne Hotel, Tuesday through 
Friday, for their convenience. On Wednesday, April 
5, the 7:30 Mass at the Shelburne will be a special 
dialogue Pontifical Mass in the Byzantine Rite. 

All meetings of departments and sections, unless 
otherwise stated, will be held in Convention Hall. 
NCEA headquarters are located in Room 8, second 
floor, Convention Hall. Room 9, on the same floor, is 
the pressroom. Registrations are received at the regis- 
tration desk in the foyer of Convention Hall. Exhibits 
will be set on the main floor of Convention Hall. Lun- 
cheon is available at nominal cost in Convention Hall. 


April 1961 


EDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


Exhibit and registration hours are scheduled for Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday from 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., and on Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. 

Other organizations meeting in conjunction with the 
NCEA this year include the Catholic Audio-Visual 
Educators Association, Catholic Business Education 
Association, Jesuit Educational Association, National 
Catholic Adult Education Commission, National 
Catholic Kindergarten Association, and the Byzantine 
Rite Teachers’ Institute, Archeparchy of Philadelphia. 

At its annual meeting, held in Stamford, Connecticut, 
June 1960, the executive board of the NCEA selected 
as the theme for the 1961 convention, “The Objectives 
of Christian Education in Contemporary Society.” 


Major Seminary Department 


Sessions in this department are scheduled for Tues- 
day at 2:30, Wednesday at 10:00, and Thursday at 
10:00. The Thursday meeting is a joint meeting with the 
minor seminary department, and this joint meeting will 
listen to a report of regional meetings by Monsignor 
Frank Schneider of Milwaukee. Bishop John J. Wright, 
president general of the NCEA, will speak at a joint 
luncheon of the two seminary departments on Thurs- 
day at 12:30. The Friday meeting of the major semi- 
nary department, from 10:30 to noon, has scheduled 
these topics and speakers: “Sociology and the Pas- 
toral Year,” the Rev. Frank Sullivan, C.PP.S., Cartha- 
gena, Ohio; “Development of Dogma as a Framework 
for the Teaching of Theology,” the Rev. John Mc- 
Quade, S.M., New Orleans; “Methodology: The Art of 
Philosophic Procedure,” the Rev. William H. Kane, 
O.P., River Forest, Ill.; “Maturity in the Major Semi- 
narian,” the Rev. Robert F. Coerver, C.M., St. Louis; 
and “Accreditation of the Theological Program,” the . 
Very Rev. Maur Burbach, O.S.B., Conception, Mo. 
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Exhibited at 
Booth F-30 
N.C.E.A. 


THE TEMPO OF THE SPACE AGE 
CAPTURED IN THREE NEW SCIENCE TEXTS 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE SPACE AGE by Posin. Dr. 
ally-known science instructor and star of CBS-TV has given his particular 
genius for refreshing presentation to a new high school text that relates 
the universal laws and principles of chemistry to their space age applica- 


Dan Q. Posin, nation- 


tions. It provides a text and activity guide to scientific inquiry that will 
lead the high school student to a better understanding of the world in 
which he lives ; let him discover the relation of chemistry to man, nature, 
and the other sciences; and thrust him into the excitement of new worlds 
unfolding through the applications of chemistry. 
pages. 318 illustrations. 1961 edition. 


640 pages. 64 full-color 
$5.40 list price. 


SCIENCE FOR THE SPACE AGE by Smith and Vance. An important new 
ninth-grade general science text published to provide all students who 
desire to know the basic principles of general and natural science with a 
thorough comprehension of those principles. Students today need the direc- 
tion and understanding this textbook gives for meeting the changing 


demands that confront them in a complex, technological space age society. 
The authors have infused the pulse of this age into seven brilliant, magnifi- 
cently crganized units that lead the student from a definition of science 
through the complex principles and concepts of nuclear science. 616 pages. 


575 illustrations. 1961 edition. $4.96 list price. 


PHYSICS FOR THE SPACE AGE by Schulz and Lagemann. In preparation 
for five years, this is a new, modern, vivid, full-range portrayal of mid- 
twentieth century physics for the 11th or 12th grades. To meet the needs 
and purposes of today, as well as the exciting challenges of tomorrow, it 
merges the concepts and values of basic and applied physics, both classical 
and modern, giving rare emphasis to the big ideas of physics. The text 
material can be covered in one year at the rate of 13 pages a week, with the 
remainder of the instruct.)u and study time being devoted to its unparalleled 
group laboratory and individual project activities. 465 yages. 445 illustra 


tions. 1961 edition $5.60 list. 


Published by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 WEST LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Minor Seminary Department 


The first meeting in the minor seminary department, 
on Tuesday, will listen to papers by the Rev. George 
Weber, C.M., St. Louis, on “The New Approach in 
Teaching Mathematics,” and the Rev. Richard John, 
O.S.C., Onamia, Minn., on “The New Approach in 
Teaching Physics.” On Wednesday at 10:00, the Rev. 
Thomas R. Fitzgerald, S.J., Wernersville, will speak on 
“Aiding the Gifted Student.” A discussion will fol- 
low. The afternoon session is reserved for a joint meet- 
ing with the vocation section. Both groups will listen 
to a paper, “Subconscious Factors Motivating Against 
a Religious Vocation,” by the Rev. Godfrey Poage, 
C.P., of Chicago. The Thursday morning session, as 
already noted, is devoted to a joint meeting with the 
major seminary department, and the minor joins with 
the major also in the joint luncheon on Thursday at 
12:30. The 2:00 p.m. session on Thursday presents Mr. 
Charles A. Brecht of New York, who takes as his topic, 
“Public Relations for the Seminary.” Discussion from 
the floor will follow. The final meeting of the minor 
seminary department at 10:30 on Friday will witness 
a demonstration, “The Language Laboratory,” by the 
Radio Corporation of America. Discussion from the 
floor follows. 


College and University Department 


Meetings of the college and university department 
are scheduled for Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. The opening 
session on Tuesday has chosen as its theme at a general 
session: “The Objectives of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion for Contemporary Society.” In a first paper, Presi- 
dent Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., of Notre Dame, 
gives “A Restatement of the Objectives of Christian 
Higher Education.” In a second paper at the same 
session, Mr. David Riesman of Harvard, takes as his 
topic, “The Forces of Contemporary Society Which 
Affect Higher Education.” : 

On Wednesday at 10:00, the department divides it- 
self into a number of groups addressing themselves 
to a chosen general theme: “The Place of Colleges and 
Universities in the World of Tomorrow.” The particu- 
lar topic of group 1 is “The International Character 
of Contemporary Society.” Group 2 discusses “The 
Contemporary Political World,” with Brother Jarlath 
Robert, F.S.C., of Winona, as analyst. The analyst of 
the topic treated by group 3, “The Picture of the Con- 
temporary Business World,” is Dr. Blaise J. Opulente 
of St. John’s University, Jamaica. Dr. C. Joseph Nuesse, 
Washington, D. C., is analyst for group 4; this group 
turns its attention to “Contemporary Demands for 
the Lay Apostolate.” Group 5 has as its topic, “The 
Contemporary World of Learning: Intellectual and 
Scholarly Careers.” Father Benedict W. Ashley, O.P., 
of Chicago, is analyst. Group 6 takes up “Communica- 
tions in Contemporary Society,” with Sister Mary 
Hilary, C.PP.S., Wichita, as analyst. 

Father Paul C. Reinert, S.J., of St. Louis, and 
Robert J. Slavin, O.P., of Providence, will act as co- 
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Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh, and 
President General of NCEA, Keynote Speaker 


chairmen of a Problems Clinic for New Presidents. 

At 2:00 p.m. or Wednesday, the Sister formation 
section goes into a closed meeting. Admission to this 
closed meeting is by ticket and invitation only. The 
theme of the discussion is “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Small Sisters’ Colleges.” Sister Catherine, 
D.C., national chairman of the Sister formation con- 
ference, will act as general chairman, with Sister 
Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., of Los Angeles, as program 
chairman. They will jointly choose the panelists. 

The college and university department sets aside 
Thursday morning as the time reserved for visiting 
exhibits, but the Sister formation section begins a 
closed meeting for major superiors and college presi- 
dents at 10:00, Thursday. Admission is by ticket and 
invitation only. The section has chosen as a theme: 
“Planks of Personnel Policy as Formulated at the 1960 
NCEA Convention.” Sister Catherine, D.C., will again 
act as general chairman. The chosen speakers are 
Father John A. Fitterer, S.J., of Seattle; Mr. Francis 
C. Pray, Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc.; 
and the Rev. Mother Regina, I.H.M. 

On Thursday at 2:00 p.m., there is scheduled a meet- 
ing under the auspices of the committee on graduate 
study, and at the same hour there is a’ meeting of the 
section on teacher education. Also at 2:00 p.m. Thurs- 
day, will be a joint conference of registrars and ad- 
missions officers of the college and university depart- 
ment with the secondary school department. The co- 
chairmen of this conference are Dr. Catherine Rich of 
Washington, D. C., and Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., 
of Philadelphia. On the concluding day of the con- 
vention the department will listen to “A Reportorial 
Summary of the College and University Department's 
Program,” by Dr. Robert J. Kidera of Marquette, and 
a second paper, “The College and University Depart- 
ment Faces the Future,” by Monsignor Francis J. Lally . 
of Boston. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE IS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOS 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELV 


**The Book of Popular Science is double-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it qualifies for purchase under Title Ili NDE 


Published by The Grolier Society Inc. > 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. + Publishers of The Book of Knowlet 





























School Superintendents’ Department 


The school superintendents’ department restrict 
their meetings to Thursday. A number of standing com- 
mittee meetings will be in session from 10:00 to 12:00. 
From 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., a closed general meeting will 
be in progress. The annual dinner meeting begins at 
7:00 p.m. 


Secondary School Department 


The opening meeting of this department, beginning 
at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday, with Monsignor Edmund J. 
Goebel of Milwaukee as chairman, will hear a paper 
by the Most Rev. James W. Malone of Youngstown, 
“The Adaptation of the Catholic School Secondary 
Curriculum to Contemporary Society.” On Wednesday 
at 10:00 a.m., Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., of New- 
ton Highlands, Mass., will introduce the Rev. Thomas 
J. Costello, superintendent of the diocese of Syracuse, 
who will speak on “The Responsibility of the Catholic 
Secondary School to Develop Alert Leaders and Con- 
scientious Citizens.” Following this address, Mr. John 
McAdams of the Pan American Union, talks to the 
group on “The Implications of Current Trends in 
Contemporary Society for Catholic Secondary Schools.” 

The afternoon meeting on Wednesday is a sectional 
meeting on Religion, with Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., 
of Philadelphia, as chairman. The Rev. Julian L. 
Maline, S.J., of Detroit, takes as his topic, “Does Catho- 
lic High School Education Make Catholics?” A sec- 
ond sectional meeting devotes itself to Instruction. 
Brother John T. Darby, S.M., of Dayton is chairman 
and introduces speakers on the language laboratory 
method for teaching foreign languages. Dr. Alphonso 
Tous of Mineola, N. Y., speaks on “The Nature and 
Philosophy of the Language Laboratory Method,” 
while Brother Gerald E. Morris, $.M., of Brooklyn 
proves that “The Language Laboratory Need Not Be 
Expensive.” Brother Cuthbert, C.F.X., of Baltimore, 


| presents “Some Thoughts on Language’ Laboratory 


Equipment.” Sister Jean Patrice, S.L., of Denver, takes 


' as her subject, “A Teacher Looks at the NDEA Lan- 


guage Institute Program.” 

A sectional meeting on Administration, also at 2:00 
p.m. Wednesday, has the Rev. Edward J. Kroyak of 
Springfield, Mass., as chairman. This meeting takes 
the form of a panel introduced by the Rev. John F. 
Sullivan, S.J., of Chicago. His subject is “The Adminis- 


" trator’s Direction of In-Service Training.” The panel- 
_ ists are: Monsignor Arthur T. Geoghegan, Providence; 


Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Milwaukee; Brother Ed- 


| ward Daniel, C.F.X., Louisville; and the Rev. Thomas 


E. Lawton, C.S.C., and Sister Mary St. Edward, 


_$.M.D., of Bridgeport, Conn. 


On Thursday at 10:00 a.m., chairman Father Joseph 


' C. Hilbert of Lebanon, Pa., introduces a sectional 


meeting of Religion with Monsignor Eugene Kevane 
of Washington, D. C., giving a paper on “Teaching 
Sacred Scripture in the Secondary School.” A second 
sectional meeting beginning at 10:00 a.m. is devoted 
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Most Rev. Celestine J. Damiano, Bishop of Camden, and © 
Honorary Chairman of NCEA Convention Committee 


to Instruction, with Sister M. Patrice, O.S.F., of Mil- 
waukee, as chairman. The Rev. Francis B. Schulte of 
Philadelphia addresses himself to the topic, “Develop- 
ing the Articulate Catholic Student,” while Sister St. 
Agnes, S.S.J., of Philadelphia, gives a paper on “De- 
veloping the Critical-Minded Catholic Student.” Dr. 
George J. Gill of New York, presents his thinking on 
“Developing the Civic-Minded Catholic Student.” A 
third sectional meeting, on Administration, is sched- 
uled also for 10:00, with Father Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., 
of New York, as chairman. The topic is worded “The 
Administrator's Direction of Public Relations.” The 
chosen panelists to handle the topic are: Brother Dan 
Sharpe, S.M., of Milwaukee; the Rev. Gerald R. 
Sheahan, S.J., of St. Louis; Sister Alfreda Marie of 
Ventura, Calif.; Sister Mary Eugene, S.S.J., of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Brother Gabriel Bernardine, F.S.C., of 
Arlington, Va.; and Brother Joseph G. McKenna, 
F.S.C.H., of West Roxbury, Mass. 

Thursday afternoon is reserved for visiting exhibits. 
Members of the department will take note that the 
joint conference of registrars and admissions officers is 
scheduled for 2:00 p.m. Thursday. 

The closing meeting of the department on Friday 
will have Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., president of 
the secondary school department, as chairman. The 
assembled delegates will hear the Rev. Richard D. 
Mulroy, O.Pream., associate secretary for the second- 
ary school department, NCEA, speak on “Reports on 
Catholic Secondary Education.” 


Elementary School Department 


The opening meeting of the elementary school de- 
partment at 2:30 on Tuesday has Monsignor John Paul 
Haverty, president of the department, as chairman. 
The speakers will be the Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.]., 
of Spokane, and Mr. John Cogley of Santa Barbara. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 
is publishing 


the Cardinal Newman Revised Edition of 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 


a distinguished four-year literature program 


for Catholic High Schools 


Like the previous edition, the 1961 revision maintains the strengths that have made the “Cardinal 
Newman Adventures” so effective in high schools throughout the nation: selections of the highest 
literary quality, a blend of traditional classics with the most respected of contemporary authors, an 
organization within each book that unifies the four anthologies into a cohesive developmental 
literature program. 


The 1961 revision expands upon these strengths with: an enriched design and format; four revised 
booklets of Reading Tests, with exercises to test the student’s comprehension, appreciation, and 
vocabulary; four phonograph record albums—Many Voices: Cardinal Newman—with selections 
from the anthologies read by prominent literary figures and recording artists; and four entirely new 
Teacher's Manuals, each of which provides specific suggestions for presenting each major selection or 
group of selections, recommendations for developing a composition program, student and teacher 
bibliographies, and many more helps valuable to even a teacher of long experience. Francis X. 
Connolly, Professor of English Literature at Fordham University, joins the group of editors in this 
revision—Sister Anna Mercedes, 8.C.; Brother Basilian Richard, F.S.C.; and Sister Marie Theresa, 
S.C, 


We invite your consideration of the 1961 revision of this outstanding program. The first two 
anthologies—Adventures in Reading (for grade 9) and Adventures in Appreciation (for grade 10)— 
are now available for examination. The phonograph record albums will be issued shortly and the 
remainder of the program will be available in a few months. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD Catholic Department 


New York and Burlingame 


PRIA — — 
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On Wednesday at 10:00, Mrs. Nancy McCormick Ram- 
busch of Greenwich, Conn., will deliver a paper on 
Montessori Education. Also at 10:00 o'clock, a special 
meeting takes up the topic, “Today's Teacher, Today’s 
School, Today’s World,” with Monsignor foseph P. 
Tuite of Newark as chairman. The speakers are Sister 
Imeldis, O.S.F., of Milwaukee, and Miss Alberta Bee- 
son Of Tucson. Interrogators are Sister Marietta, 
C.D.P., of San Antonio, and Miss Joan Costa of Brook- 
lyn. The elementary department reserves Tuesday 
afternoon for visiting exhibits, but supervisors will re- 
member that Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., will be 
chairman of a supervisors’ meeting at 2:00. This meet- 
ing will feature Brother Adelbert James, F.S.C., of 
New York, in an address, “Lifting the Sights of the 
Supervisors.” 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles P. 
McGarry, chairman of the 
Atlantic City Convention 
Committee 


On Thursday at 10:00 the topic selected is “The New 
Mathematics,” with Sister Mary Consilia, O.P., of New- 
burgh, N. Y., as chairman. The speaker is the Rev. 
Stanley J. Bezuszka, S.J., of Chestnut Hill, Mass. A 
second meeting at 10:00 a.m. takes up the topic, “The 
Non-Graded School—Fact or Fallacy.” Monsignor 
James T. Curtin of St. Louis is chairman, and a chosen 
panel will address itself to the subject. A third meeting 
at 10:00 has the topic, “The Ongoing FLES Move- 
ment.” The chairman is Monsignor Timothy F. O’Leary 
of Boston. Speakers are Mme. Anne Slack of Boston, 
and Sister Marie Roseanne, I.H.M., of Drexel Hill, 
Pa. A demonstration will be presented by Sister Ruth 
Adelaide, $.C., of Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

At 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, a subject of unique in- 
terest is undertaken, “Devotion vs. Devotions in Cath- 
olic Elementary Schools.” The superintendent of 
schools of the diocese of Bridgeport, the Rev. John F. 
McGough, is chairman and will introduce two speak- 
ers: Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., of New York, and 
the Rev. Rollins Lambert of Chicago. A second session 
at 2:30 p.m. treats of “The Bible in the Life and Work 
of the Teacher.” The superintendent of the archdio- 
cese of Detroit, Monsignor Vincent Horkan, is chair- 
man, and will present the Rev. John J. Castelot, S.S., of 
Plymouth, Mich. A third meeting at 2:30 takes up 
“Religious Education: The Kerygmatic Approach,” 
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with Sister Marie Charles, M.H.S.H., of Boston, as 
chairman, and Mother Mary Robert Falls, O.S.U., of 
Washington, D. C., as speaker. 

At the closing meeting on Friday at 10:30, a debate 
is the order of the day: “Be It Resolved That the 
School Day, Exclusive of Lunch Period, Be Not Less 
Than Five and One-half Hours Long.” Sister Hilda 
Marie, O.P., of Chicago, is chairman. The Rev. H. 
Clinton Teacle, superintendent of the schools of the 
diocese of Alexandria, La., defends the affirmative po- 
sition, and Sister M. Teresa Francis, B.V.M., of Du- 
buque, the negative position. A second debate of which 
Sister M. Francis de Sales, H.H.M., of Cleveland, is 
chairman, will have Sister Mary Alphonsus, S.C., of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., in the affirmative position. The sub- 
ject is “Be It Resolved That Report Cards Be Aban- 
doned in Favor of Three Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Annually.” 


Special Education Department 


The Rev. Daniel Kirwin, superintendent of schools 
in the diocese of Wheeling, is chairman of the open- 
ing meeting of the special education department on 
Tuesday afternoon at 2:30. Msgr. John B. McDowell, 
superintendent of schools in the diocese of Pittsburgh, 
is the first speaker; he takes as his topic, “The Phi- 
losophy and Objectives of Catholic Special Education.” 
A second topic, “Integrating the Resources of Catho- 
lic Special Education,” will be taken up by the Rev. 
Francis Lo Bianco of Newark. A question period will 
follow. 

On Wednesday morning at 10:00, in Room C, Con- 
vention Hall, Msgr. Sylvester Holbel, superintendent 
of schools in the diocese of Buffalo, will act as chair- 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fredrick G. 
Hochwalt, Executive Secre- 
tary of NCEA 


man and introduce a number of panelists to discuss 
the psychological and instructional problems of handi- 
capped children: Dr. Adam Sortini of Boston, on 
“Acoustically Handicapped Children”; the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Roche of Boston, on “The Maladjusted Child”; 
Mother M. Angela, C.S.S.F., of Buffalo, on “Mentally 
Handicapped Children”; Sister Rose Gertrude, S.S.]., 
of Buffalo, on “The Multiple Handicapped Child”; 
Sister M. Paul, H.H.M., of Cleveland, on “Ortho- 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 

Thebes I: Questions in Fundamental Moral 
heol 

by lohan C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, SJ. 

In this volume the authors treat such. subjects 

as human freedom and responsibility, sexuality, 

steady-dating, alcoholism, tranquillizers, psy- 

chiatry and Catholicism, and contraception. 
. . . it should be read by every priest and 

student of moral _theology.”—Theological 

Studies. $4.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods 
by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 
Translated by Mary Ryan 


“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stirring 
yet discriminating account of the nature and 
dignity of the vocation to the intellectual life.” 

—The Sign. Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 


A leader in the field of vocational guidance 
presents the principles and methods of religious 
recruiting, together with their successful appli- 
cation, as learned from America’s best diocesan 
and religious directors and counsellors. $3.50 
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Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 
Volume I: General Moral Theology 

by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP., §.T.D. 
A new and rich approach to moral theology— 
hailed by European reviews as one of the most 
outstanding works produced in this field in 
decades. The present volume deals with gen- 
eral moral problems and the questions of dis- 
cipline and control. Each chapter is followed 
by bibliographical notes which refer to the 
questions discussed. $8.50 
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The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 

by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 

Father Hanley discusses the mystery of the 
Church and the mystery of sacramental grace, 
concentrating on those aspects of the mysteries 
which have a direct bearing on the spiritual 
life of the layman. $4.95 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Volume _ iI: Greece and Rome 
Volume _ II: Augustine to Scotus 
Volume III: Ockham to Suarez 
Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz..... 
Volume V: Hobbes to Hume 

Volume VI: Wolff to Kant........ oak 


PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS 
by Hilaire Morris, O.S.M. 


A remarkable work of compression and clarity 
covering the entire range of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Cosmology, and Psychology. Philos- 
ophy for Beginners is one of the most service- 
able introductions to a difficult field to appear 
in many years. $3.95 


wherever good books resold... HE NEWMAN PRES 


NEWMAN 
proudly 
presents an 


the OUTSTANDING 


NCEA EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION IST 


On the 


occasion of 


Dogmatic Theology, Volume III 
Pe GS aS Ve Ae 


by Msgr. G. Van Noort 
Translated by W. R. Murphy, S.S. and J. J. Castelot, S.S. 


The first treatise, The Sources of Revelation, is a systematic treat- 
ment of Sacred Scripture. It deals with, among other subjects, the 
canon of Sacred Scripture, the nature of inspiration, the sense of 
Scripture, its reading and interpretation, and the role of tradition. 
The second treatise, Divine Faith, includes sections on the notion and 
division of faith, the object of divine faith, preparation for faith on 
the part of the intellect and will, and the properties of faith. $7.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
An Introductory Course in Apologetics 
by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 


Combining a deep knowledge of apologetics with a skill in present: 
ing complex material in an interesting manner, Fr. Stanford has pro- 
duced this text designed primarily for high-school seniors and junior 
college students. Includes Review Questions, Glossary, Bibliography. 
Illustrated. Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 


‘ READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 


Volume I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


An easy-to-use, ready-reference collection of primary documents and 
source readings in ecclesiastical history. All of the material has been 
arranged in chronological and topical order, and the documents are 
placed in their historical setting with skillful introductions by Father 


Barry. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 
ECO RR SG aN) aS) 


Expertly organized volumes of supplementary and_ illustrative read- 
ings in the various branches of the social sciences and philosophy. 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Volume I $2.25 
Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D Volume II $2.25 


READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., §.T.D 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D......... sabeewenseewes 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 
Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., Ph.D 


READINGS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL Tanne 
Edited by James Collins, Ph.D....... : abies sin nih ean 6 Sie 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 
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pedically Handicapped Children,” and Sister M. Boni- 
face, ILH.M., of Philadelphia, on “Visually Handi- 
capped Children.” Discussion from the floor will 
follow. ‘ 

At 2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, with Sister Sarena, D.C., 
of New York, as chairman, the session will deal with 
the topic, “Helping Handicapped Children.” The first 
panelist, Mr. Walter Kelly of New York, takes as his 
phase, “Through Special Classes.” The second speaker, 
Sister M. Assumpta, M.Z.S.H., of Oakmont, Pa., 
chooses “Through Special Schools.” “Through Special 
Supplementary Services” is the topic undertaken by 
Sister Joseph Mary, $.N.D. de Namur, of Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. Michael Marge of Jersey City. Sister 
Joseph Mary is scheduled to speak on “A Remedial 
Reading Program,” and Dr. Marge on “A Speech Pro- 
gram.” These four panelists will answer questions from 
the floor. 

Thursday morning is given to the visiting of ex- 
hibits. On Thursday afternoon at 2:00, Sister Anne 
Columba, C.S.J., will act as chairman and present three 
panelists to handle the topic, “How to Present Religious 
and Moral Truths.” Sister Mary Carl, C.S.J., of Ran- 
dolph, Mass., deals with “Acoustically Handicapped 
Children”; Sister M. Laurine, C.PP.S., of St. Louis, 
with “Mentally Handicapped Children,” and Sister 
Jean Marie, O.P., of Bronx, with “Visually Handi- 
capped Children.” The panelists will undertake to an- 
swer the questions presented. 

On Friday at 10:30 a.m., Msgr. Felix Pitt of Louis- 
ville, is chairman of the final meeting of the depart- 
ment. Two speakers, Brother Alfred Frederick, F.S.C., 
of New Orleans, and Father Harry G. Hynes, superin- 
tendent of schools in the diocese of Greensburg, will 
take opposite sides of the question presented in the 
topic: “What about the Placement of Gifted Children 
in Special Classes or Schools?” Brother Frederick gives 
the affirmative answer and Father Hynes, the negative 
answer. This pro-con presentation will draw discus- 
sion from the floor. Delegates with a marked interest in 
special education will flock to this meeting. 


Vocation Section 


The vocation section has scheduled meetings for the 
usual hours observed by other departments, but have 
not to date assigned the speakers. It is planned to treat 
of a number of topics: “Every Cleric and Every Re- 
ligious a Recruiter,” “Population Explosion—Vocation 
Response!” “Psychological Problems and Vocation 
Candidates,” “Unified Publishing Effort,” “A Primary 
Objective of Christian Education—Developing a Sense 
of Vocation,” and “Communications Media at the 
Service of the Vocation Apostolate.” The secretary has 
secured a number of speakers. Among them are Mon- 
signor William Furlong of South Orange, N. Y.; Mon- 
signor Martin Christopher, Washington, D. C.; the 
Rey. John J. Walsh, M.M.; the Rev. Francis J. Eagan, 
C.SS.R., New York; the Rev. Myles Colgan, O.C., Chi- 
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cago; Sister Margaret Louise, O.S.J., Brooklyn; and 
Sister M. Ignatius, C.S.]. 


Special Sessions 


A number of special sessions are worthy of note. 
The National Catholic Adult Education Commission 
meets at Colony Motel. A first session on Thursday at 
9:30 a.m. addresses itself to the topic, “The Catholic 
College and University Programs of Adult Education.” 
Monsignor Francis W. Carney of Cleveland, director, 
Institute of Social Education, gives a report and evalu- 
ation of a survey. A second session at 2:00 p.m. Thurs- 
day takes the topic “The Catholic Social Action 
Groups,” and Monsignor William F. Kelly, director, 
Social Action Department, diocese of Brooklyn, gives 
a report and evaluation of a survey. Mr. Russell Barta, 
executive director, Adult Education Centers, archdio- 
cese of Chicago, treats of “Diocesan Programs of Adult 
Education,” and gives the report of a survey and an 
evaluation of it. Discussion from the floor follows the 
presentation of these reports. Finally, a dinner meeting 
at 7:00 p.m. on Thursday presents the Rev. Joseph B. 
Gremillion of National Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC. Father Gremillion will give a talk on “Adult 
Education and the Social Apostolate.” 

The National Catholic Kindergarten Association will 
hold its meetings at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
On Wednesday at 10:00 a.m. the eighth biennial con- 
vention of NCKA formally opens. Sister M. Agnes 
Therese, I.H.M., president of NCKA, will introduce 
Monsignor William F. McManus, superintendent of 
schools in the archdiocese of Chicago, and honorary 
president of NCKA, to lead the delegates in prayer. 
At this session Monsignor John F. Bourke, superin- 
tendent of schools in the diocese of Albany, will give 
the opening address: “The Objectives of Christian Ed- 
ucation at the Kindergarten Level.” At 2:00 p.m., a 
panel on reading readiness is scheduled, with Mother 
St. Bernard, O.S.U., treasurer of NCKA, as chairman. 
The panel members address themselves to specified 
topics. Mrs. Milton Young of Detroit takes “The Kin- 
dergarten Program—A Readiness Program’; Sister 
Mary Elizabeth, O.S.F., of Clinton, Iowa, “Reading 
Readiness—With Few Children.” A floor discussion 
follows; Mother St. Bernard, O.S.U., closes with a 
summary. 

On Thursday at 10:00 a.m., Sister Mary Ada, C.S.J., 
of Loudonville, N. Y., is chairman, and will introduce 
Sister M. Kilian of: Detroit, to speak on “Creativeness 
and Child Growth”; Miss Frances Vaughan of Brook- 
lyn, on “Foundations of Self-Control in the Young 
Child”; Sister Alice Frances, C.S.J., of Jamaica, N. Y., 
on “Music Making Before Making Music”; and Mrs. 
Ann Bravo of New York, on “Early Explorations in 
Science.” 

At 2:00 p.m. Thursday, Sister Margaret Rosaria of 
Newark is chairman of a Resource Center, in which 
the speakers of Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning will exhibit materials and carry on discussions 
pertinent to their respective fields. 
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a EASY AS A TV SET 
TO OPERATE HERE! 


RCA preceptor 


language 


laboratory system 


FLEXIBLY FITS ANY 
SCHOOL’S NEEDS HERE! 


Any language teacher who can tune a TV set can easily 
qualify as an expert in the operation of this RCA Pre- 
ceptor Language Laboratory console. Two switches 
give the teacher complete control for each student in 
the class; switch one, select program; switch two, dis- 
tribute program, monitor and record student perform- 
ance, communicate. 


It’s that simple. But in spite of its simplicity you get an 
amazing degree of versatility from the Preceptor con- 
sole. It can handle 10 different lesson tapes simultane- 
ously, transmitting any to any student booth. Thus 
several languages can be taught at once and a class 
divided according to individual abilities. What’s more, 


a teacher can monitor and record any student’s per- 
formance, can communicate with an individual, several 
students or the whole class and can have one student 
recite for the class or for selected groups. 


You get the same degree of simplicity and versatility 
in the learning end of the system. The system may in- 
clude as many student booths as space permits. Each 
may incorporate equipment for student listening and 
responding, or, in addition, for student recording. 





Both here and in the Preceptor console, RCA engineers 
have utilized transistors to simplify the design and 
enhance the performance of the system. The system 
needs only minimum wiring, so installation costs are 
low. There’s a single power source and low voltage 
makes operation completely safe. Expansion is readily 
accomplished, too, at modest cost, without obsoleting 
present equipment. 


Interested in finding out about a Preceptor Language 
Laboratory that’s tailored for your school? That’s easy 
too. Your RCA Educational Electronic Products dealer 
will be glad to make a survey of your school language 
laboratory needs. For equipment information or the 
name of your dealer, write Radio Corporation of 
America, Educational Electronic Products, Building 
15-1, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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10th Annual National Convention Gatholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., April 4-7, 1961 


Tuesday, April 4, 1961 How to ACCELERATE READING WITH AUDIO-VISUAL 


—Room A, Convention Hall Ams 
: : Demonstrator: Sister M. Herculane, C.S.B., Villa 
ape © S4—-Opening Session Maria, Stamford, Conn. 
Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E: Campbell, A.M., Assistant Demonstrator: Sister M. Lorettine, C.S.B., 
LL.D., Ed.D., Editor, THe CatHoiic Epucator Bishop Egan High School, Levittown, Pa. 


1. Greetings: The President of CAVE, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D. 

2. Introducing CAVE Program chairman: Sister 
Margaret Mary, C.R.S.M., Gwynedd-Mercy Jun- 
ior College, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





Sister M. Hercurane, C.S.B. 

SIsTER MARGARET MAry, 

C.R.S.M. xeaer eae 
A deveiopmental reading lesson whose objective is 
an acceleration of reading. While instructing pupils 
on the intermediate grade level, the teacher will use 
a three-track plan of reading instruction. The proper 
use of audio-visual media will be presented in de- 
veloping the basic skills: word recognition, compre- 
hension, and interpretation. 


Rev. Jonn A. McApams 


Assisting her in the program committee were four 


supervisors: Sister M. Lauretta, C.S.B.; Sister M. : 
Eugene Joseph, S.S.J.; Sister M. Lelande, I.H.M.; Wednesday, April 5, 1961 


and Sister M. Antonita, O.S.F. —Hotel Shelburne 


. THe Diocesan Avupio-VisuAL LIBRARY 8:00 A.M.—CAVE-Industry Breakfast Meeting 
Rev. John A. McAdams, Director, Archdiocesan 


Audio-Visual Library, Newark, N. J. —Room A, Convention Hall 
3:30 P.M.—Demonstration 10:00 A.M.—Demonstration 


Chairman: Sister M. Desideria, C.S.B., Mt. Alvernia, Chairman: Sister John Catherine, O.S.F., M.A., Cen- 
Reading, Pa. tral High School, Reading, Pa. 
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JAMES M. MEAGHER, COORDINATOR OF AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
PENFIELD CENTRAL SCHOOLS, PENFIELD, N. Y. SAYS: 


"School Masters give brilliant images... 
... even in partially lighted rooms.” 


“In fact,”” adds Mr. Meagher, “‘the great illumi- 
nation provided by these projectors assures the 
teacher of effective filmstrip or slide presentations 
under any light condition. I like the School 
Master’s ease of operation and maintenance, its 
telescoping built-in carrying handle and _ its 
Rewind Take-up mechanism that permits film- 
strip to be rewound automatically into storage 
containers. Also, I’m more than satisfied with the 
quality of support we receive from our local 
Graflex distributor.” 


GRAFLEX AUDIOVISUAL DIGEST 
New 48-page digest of leading audiovisual 
articles of the past three years. Free to AV 
Directors. Others may get copy for 25c mailing- 
handling cost. *Trade Mark 


Mr. Meagher is not alone in his satisfaction 
with School Master projectors. Thousands of 
School Masters in schools throughout the country 
testify to the wisdom of choosing School Master 
Dual Purpose Filmstrip and Slide Projectors for 
your audiovisual program. The exclusive acces- 
sory Rewind Take-up is available on no other 
filmstrip projector. For a demonstration of the 
School Master’s many superiorities, see your 
Graflex AV dealer. Or write for information to 
Dept.CE41, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation CGP» 
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TEACHING SCIENCE IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Monetto, O.S.F., St. Nicho- 
las School, Egg Harbor, N. J. 

Assistant Demonstrator: Sister Martina Therese, 

O.S.F. 


Sister M. Monetto, O.S.F. 


A review lesson of the science unit, “Communication, 
Past and Present,” with pupils of grades seven and 
eight. The use of charts, models, filmstrips, flannel- 
board, and the tape recorder will be demonstrated. 


11:00 A.M.—Demonstration 


Chairman Sister Marie Therese, I.H.M., St. Agnes 
School, West Chester, Pa. 


TEACHING FUNDAMENTALS IN PARAGRAPH BUILDING 
Usinc VIisuaL Arps 


Demonstrator: Sister Marian William, I.H.M., Im- 
maculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Assistant Demonstrator: Sister Maureen Daniel, 
I.H.M., St. Agnes School, West Chester, Pa. 


4d SisteER Marian W1L11AM, I.H.M. 


Working with a class of pupils from St. Agnes School, 
the instructor will demonstrate the use of visual aids 
in the teaching of creative writing. The fundamentals 
of paragraph building will be given concrete form in 
this presentation of a typical lesson in written com- 
position. Used will be: filmstrip projector, posters. 
charts, flannelboard, chalkboard. 


Wednesday, April 5, 1961 


—Room A, Convention Hall 


2:00 P.M.—Demonstration 


Chairman: Mother Laetitia Marie, S.S.]., St. Joseph 
Faculty House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe Diocesan HicH ScHooL TEACHER AND THE 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


SisTER MARIE JOSEPHINE, S.S.J. hd 


Demonstrator: Sister Marie Josephine, S.S.J., Little 
Flower High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Discussion of some practical applications of me- 
chanical devices to language teaching, using German 
as the target. 


Thursday, April 6, 1961 
—Hotel Shelburne 


8:00 A.M.—CAVE Board of Directors Breakfast Meet- 
ing 


—Room A, Convention Hall 
2:00 P.M.—Demonstration 


Chairman: Mother M. Irene, S.H.C.J., Sharon Hill, 
Pa. 
TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCES WITH AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Demonstrator: Mother M. S.H.C.J., 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Euphrasia, 


Moruer M. Evpuaraasia, S.H.C.J. 


Assistant Demonstrator: Mother Louis Mary, 
S.H.C.J. Holy Child School, Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Sixth and seventh grade pupils will have a develop- 
mental lesson on aspects of the Civil War. Through 
the use of audio-visual materials, the people and 
events of that period will come right into the class- 
room. 


3:00 P.M.—Demonstration with Motion Pictures 
Chairman: Sister M. Antonita, O.S.F., St. Agnes Hos- 
pital Annex, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHING RELIGION WITH MOTION PICTURES 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Maura, C.H.S.M., Arch- 
bishop Prendergast High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sister M. Maura, C.H.S.M. > OE 


Using a selection of films, the demonstrator will de- 
velop the topic. 











BLOOD CIRCULATION 


BESELER VU-GRAPH 
The Right—-toud of Teaching 


Aid good teachers to utilize their skills to greatest advantage, accelerate their teaching pace, work with 
larger groups—these are the important benefits being derived from the use of Beseler Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors. Operated from the front of a fully lighted room the Vu Graph is a teacher’s “electric black- 
board.” Facing the class at all times, the teacher projects what she writes, as she writes it. A new word 
appears on the screen the instant she says it...step by step a problem is solved before the eyes of the 
entire class as she explains it. Almost without effort the Vu Graph becomes her “right hand of teaching.” 
To learn about the specific benefits of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your school write for a free, “no obligation” Vy = ™ 
demonstration . . . or “Vu Graph As An Instructional Aid,” = PROJECTION 
a free, informative booklet written for teachers by teachers. = « DIVISION 


ae a 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 206 So.18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 
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By SISTER MARY RUTH, S.N.D. 


Our Math-for-Fun Days 


As A FOREMOST AIM in teaching mathematics, I have 
started each new school year with an earnest effort to 
impart a love and enthusiasm for the subject to my 
pupils. Teaching eighth grade for over a dozen years, 
I find the average class to be about 40% mathemati- 
cally inclined and the other 60% ranging from stoic 
resignation to the subject, to definite disdain or sheer 
boredom. 

Our first math period of the year is much the same. 
I tell the class we are to have math-for-fun days in- 
stead of regular arithmetic periods every now and 
again, particularly when we have moved ahead of 
schedule in our regular assignments. I suggest that 
since they know what a regular arithmetic lesson is 
but may not be so sure of what I term a math-for-fun 
day, we had better have one of these for a get-ac- 
quainted lesson. I then write a thirty-three digit 
number on the board and ask for volunteers to read 
it back. The reaction is unfailing—some look amazed— 
others as if they didn’t see straight; all register in- 
credulity. 1 assume a surprised air at the lack of re- 
sponse and finally receive some timid but futile at- 
tempts. 

I next suggest taking out their reading texts, merely 
because it has more pages than any others, and with 
the injunction, “Turn to page——”; a three digit num- 
ber such as 247 is written on the board. “Now read 
that,” which of course is easily done. I write another 
number, perhaps 316 which is also easily read. Sur- 
prised, I query, “Why, I thought you couldn’t read 
numbers.” “But Sister,” and a shower of hands goes 
up. “Those numbers have only three figures; anybody 
can read that much,” I am informed. To which I in- 
stantly retort, “But no number has more than three 
figures to read!” This always catches the attention of 
any who may not have been interested up to this 
point. A dozen or more are quick to assure me I have 
made a false statement. This is the time to refer to 
the thirty-three digit number I had first written and 
above each comma I place its name, thus: 


sonnillion 
Octillion 
Septillion 
Sextillion 
Quintillion 
Quadrillion 
Trillion 
Thousand 


879 , 625 , 896 , 236 , 717 , 283 , 007 , 641 , 298 y 431 , 863 


Using my hands to form a parentheses I block off 
one section and say, “Read this much.” The class does 
so. “Now read its comma name.” They do so. This is 
repeated for several sections. “Now see, there are 
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never more than three figures to be read at a time; 
the comma or ‘Street’ names tell where the numbers 
‘live.’ Now let’s read the whole number.” All enjoy 
doing this and we repeat it two or three times. The 
class is then assured that they do not have to learn 
such large numbers, only through the trillions, but 
anyone who wishes to do so may copy them down. 
The suggestion that they try it at home on father, 
uncle, or big brother always brings happy smiles. 
This lesson ends with a warning not to let the govern- 
ment see this amount or it might be spent! By this 
time most of the pupils have decided that arithmetic 
isn’t so bad after all—may be it is going to be fun. 


Short Cuts 


Another math-for-fun lesson consists in presenting 
the standard rules of divisibility and multiplication to 
be used as short cuts. The children are told they do 
not have to learn these rules but it might be wise to 
copy them in their notebooks just in case they change 
their minds and wish later that they had them. It is 
surprising how many want to do something as soon 
as they do not have to do it! The need for practice in 
using these methods is stressed if they are to become 
practical short cuts, and extra credit is promised to 
those who do problems involving these rules in addi- 
tion to assigned work. The advantage of multiplying 
quickly by 11, 15 and 25 is particularly emphasized. 

When we dealt with squaring numbers I gave only 
the short cut for numbers ending in 5 and 0, and the 
multiplying of a square by 4 to obtain the square of 
twice its roet. Thus 4 times 8? is equal to 167. The 
squaré of numbers ending in 5 was used constantly 
in our daily oral drill along with the squares of num- 
bers from 1 through 25 and the cubes of numbers 1 
through 12. If any are not familiar with the squaring 
of numbers ending in 5, merely square the 5, putting 
down the 25 as the last two digits of the square to be 
found and then multiply the tens figure by 1 more 





Sister Mary Ruth now teaches eighth grade 
at St. Thomas More School, Decatur, Ga., al- 
though she used the method described at St. 
Bernadette School, Drexel Hill, Pa. Sister has 
been teaching for twenty-eight years at 
schools in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Mathematics has always been a hobby. 
She has endeavored to stimulate pupils to 
“research” in that line. 








than itself to obtain the first two digits of the square. 
Thus: 


= (1 3 25 
steamed 3x4 2 19% 

This led one day to the question: “Is there a way 
to square numbers ending in 25?” I suggested making 
a list of numbers from 1025 through 2525, squaring 
them and placing the results beside the numbers. 
When this was done the children were directed to 
study the resultant squares for similarities. It was 
evident at sight that all the squares ended in 625, so 
we had that for a start. It took a bit longer before it 
was noticed that a zero came next for all roots which 
were even before the 25, and a 5 for all roots con- 
taining an odd number before the 25. So we had 
progressed to: 


13252 
16252 


(175) 5625 or 
(264) 0625 or 


No further successes were obtained that period so I 
promised a continuation for the next day. Further 
study brought many suggestions. Some of them 
worked with one or more numbers but not with all, so 
had to be discarded. The children learned thereby that 
to establish a given formula, it must be proven under 
all conditions and with many experiments. Three 
possibilities finally emerged and proved true for all 
the numbers listed. Two children simultaneously 
noted that two of these processes were in reality in- 
cluded in the third. This proffered bit of information 
was duly proved to everyone's satisfaction and the 
third formula was accepted. The “inventor” felt like 
an Einstein! Here are our findings, all the children’s 
own work. I do not claim the process is original; it 
probably is not but I have never seen it in any book I 
have used and the deductions were all original as far 
as the class was concerned. 


1,755,625 
2,640,625 


To square numbers ending in 25: 


(1) The last three digits will always be 625. 

(2) The fourth last digist will be 0 if the root num- 
ber is even before the 25 and a 5 if an odd 
number. 

(3) The remaining answer will be the square of 
the number before the 25 in the root, plus half 
of itself. The fraction remaining from odd 
numbers is to be disregarded. 

1625? (1) 625 

(2) 0 625 
(3) 264 0 625 
1725? (1) 625 
(2) 5 625 
(3) 297 5 625 


Example: 


Inspired by Biography 


Much of the rest of our “research” into numbers 
was inspired by the biography of Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz.* The children were fascinated by this 
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man’s ability to do almost anything with numbers. So 
we decided to study a list of numbers just to see what 
related facts we could discover. Each child made a 
list from 1 to 50 and placed beside them the resultant 
squares. The numbers and their squares were scruti- 
nized for similarities or evident relationships. It was 
amazing how many were noted. First, that all num- 
bers before and after 25, placed in their ascending or 
descending progression from that number, had the 
same last pair of digits. Also that the number before 
the last two digits in the squares was in a definite 
patten of progression. Thus, 26? being 1 past 25, was 
100 more than the square of 24°, which was 1 before 
25; 24° being 5 76, and 26 being 6 76. We then re- 
arranged the lists as follows: 


Number 


w 
| 
oo 


aes ea NNNUVUFS SFSU 


$US UID ODWO 


The pairs of related numbers always totalled 50. 
The class was keen after this discovery to see if the 
same relationship held for numbers 51 to 100. They 
were told to make their own lists for these numbers 
and study them out of class time if they so desired. A 
goodly number of pupils did so and found a similar 
pattern. The pairs of numbers before and after 75 
had the same last two digits but the first part of the 
square increased by 300’s instead of 100 as in the 
first set. Also the two sets had the very same last two 
digits. 

24? 5 76 
26? 6 76 
742 3854 76 
762 +=57 76 


(increase of 100) 
(Increase of 300) 


23? 5 29 (Increase of 200) 
27? 7 29 
73? 53 29 (Increase of 600) 
7? 59 29 

The second set of numbers having the same last two 


digits as the first set were just 50 more in each case. 
23 and 73; 29 and 79, etc. 


Anxious to Continue "Research" 


By this time the class was definitely interested in 
numbers as such and anxious to prolong their “re- 
search.” As mentioned before they had been given 


© Steinmetz—Maker of Lightning: Sigmund A. Lavine 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.. New York, 1959). 
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short cuts for squaring only with numbers ending in 
5 or 0. They wanted short cuts for squaring other 
numbers. “Well, find one,” was the challenge. This 
took quite a bit of trial and error experimentation but 
it was well worth it in the end, not only because of 
the success attained but mainly because of the think- 
ing it demanded. Here are the results: 


To square two digit numbers: 


(1) Square the last digit, carrying if necessary. 
(2) Twice the product of the digits carrying 
from #1 if necessary. 
(3) Square the first digit carrying from #2 if 
necessary. 
847 (1) 4? 16 
(2) 2(8 x 4) + 1 (carried) 65 
(3) 8? +6 (carried) 70 
70 56 
For numbers in the 100’s: 
(1) Square the last digit carrying if necessary. 
(2) Twice the product of the last two digits 
plus carrying from #1. 
(3) Square of first two digits, plus twice the 
last digit, plus carrying from #2. 
127? (1) 7? 49 
(2) 2(7 2) + 4 (carried) *9 
(3) 12? +14+3(carried) 161 
161 29 
For numbers in the 200’s, 300’s, 400’s, etc., the same 
procedure may be used except that in the third step 
the last digit must be multiplied by twice the first 
digit when adding the square of the first two digits. 


Thus for the 100’s_ we multiplied by 2 
for the 200’s_ we multiplied by 4 
for the 300’s_we multiplied by 6, etc. 


This Led to Cubes 


Naturally finding the squares led to finding cubes. 
Only about ten children persevered in their efforts to 
succeed here. It was suggested that they cube a set of 
numbers and study the partial products for clues. At 
length we had the following set up: 


To cube numbers in the teens: 


(1) Cube the last digit, carrying if necessary. 
(2) Square the entire number, 
plus the last digit times the number, 
plus the square of the last digit, 
plus carrying from #1. 


148 (1) 48 64 
(2) 14? 196 
4x14 56 
4? 16 
( carried ) 6 
2744 or 2744 


For numbers in the 20’s, double step 2 before carrying. 
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For numbers in the 30's, three times step 2 before 
carrying. 

For numbers in the 40’s, four times step 2 before carry- 
ing, etc. 


Except for numbers in the teens and 20’s this proce- 
dure was not very practical but it certainly involved 
excellent mental exercise. With regard to raising num- 
bers to high powers the children further discovered 
that any number raised to the 5th power always ends 
the same as the original root. Thus: 4° is 1024; 7° is 
16807. 


1, 5, 6, and 0 have the same ending for any power. 

9 always ends in 9 when raised to an odd power and 
in 1 for an even power. 

4 always ends in 4 when raised to an odd power and 
in 6 for an even power. 


Another math-for-fun lesson dealt with proportion 
problems involving time. Such problems as one per- 
son or group doing a certain piece of work in a given 
time and another person or group doing the same 
work in another time, to find how long it would take 
them working together. The clue word “MAD” had 
been given for such problems since multiplying the 
times given, adding them, and then dividing the 
results, fitted in with the electrical engineers formula 
of Tt/(T + t), T stands for the longer time, t for the 
shorter time, Tog for time required working together. 


One Child's Observation 


One of the children noticed that when t was 
exactly half of T, Tog was always 1/3; T. We did a 
great many problems to prove this fact and then 
worked on other times to see what we could find. 
Here are our gleanings: 


Iftis!/3;T, Togis1/,T. 
Iftis’1/,T, Togis'/;T. 
Iftis’1/;T, Togis1/,T. Ete. 


We then went to work on fractional times having a 
numerator other than 1 and this is what we dis- 
covered: 

Use the same numerator as given, but add the nu- 
merator and the denominator to form the denomi- 
nator of Tog. 

Ex. If A does a piece of work in 1 hour and B does 

it in 40 minutes, how long will it take them 
working together? 


T = 60 40 is 2/; of 60. 
40 is 7/3 of 60. 
Tog will be */; of 60 or 24 minutes. 
33 is 3/s of 88. 
Tog will be */,;; of 88 or 24 minutes. 


T=® 
} = 4p 
T = 88 
coe 


However, our math-for-fun days did not always 
consist of such strenuous mental work. For a devia- 
tion the class was taught the alphabet and number 
readings in the Binary System; also the Russian du- 
plex method of multiplication. 








By Rev. JOSEPH A. LAURITIS, C.S.Sp., Ph.D. 


Can and Should Students 


YES 


He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one; Ex- 
ceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading; Lofty 
and sour to them that lov’d him not; But to those 
men that sought him sweet as summer.—Shake- 
speare. Henry VIII, Act IV, sc. 2, 1.51 


THE DEAN OF MY COLLEGE accepts as accurate the aver- 
age student’s rating of his “best” and “poorest” in- 
structors. He questions the student's competence to 
evaluate the “in-between” group. 

We know that when he can choose, the college stu- 
dent will enroll in courses taught by his best instruc- 
tors. He will stoically endure required courses from the 
in-between instructors and appeal to the dean to delay 
enrolling in courses taught by the poorest instructors 
on one of many pretexts known to deans and depart- 
ment heads; such as, “I'll take the course next semester 
or next year,” and trust that he can catch a best or 
in-between instructor in the turn of the wheel of sched- 
ule. 

The college student does not easily complain about 
his poor instructors. He has a good sense of charity 
and fair play about this and is still young enough to 
act from an early-teen tribal aversion to “squealing.” 
Pushed to desperation by the wheedling of his dean 
and the prospect of an unprofitable course, he will 


talk reluctantly. On the other hand, he will talk easily - 


and even volunteer information about his best instruc- 
tors. 


Competent to Point to Best and Poorest 


Without the aid of tested questionnaires (several 
colleges we know of have conducted tests without dis- 
closing their findings), and relying solely on the testi- 
mony of deans, department heads, and colleagues, it 
seems safe to accept the student’s competence to point 
out the “best” and the “poorest” instructors. 

How do deans and department heads arrive at their 
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division of instructors into best, in-between and poor- 
est? Probably something like this: 

1. Personal conferences with them. 

2. Listening to them expound their views at faculty 
conferences, meetings. 

3. Studying their examinations. 

4. Comparing their grades against grades earned by 
their students in the courses of other instructors. 

5. Reading their publications. 

6. “Monitoring” or “visiting” their classes. 

7. Sounding out their colleagues for appraisal of 
their peers. 

8. Keeping a record of information volunteered or 
“milked” out of their students. 

9. Checking the instructor's use of the college li- 
brary. 

10. Observing the instructor’s awareness of proven 
new methods of classroom and laboratory presentation. 

“Shall the gosling teach the goose to swim?” asked 
Thomas Fuller in his Gnomologia in 1732. Indeed, 
how do students acquire their opinions of their in- 
structors? 


Have More Exposure to Instructors 


College students suffer more exposure to their in- 
structor qua instructor than do deans and other in- 
structors and principally in the following encounters: 

1. Students see their instructor for a full period (the 
dean “visits” rarely and seldom stays for a full period ), 
every school day of every semester. 

2. Students see and hear their instructor on his good 
days and his off days. 

3. Students sense when the instructor is prepared 
for his lecture and when he isn’t—and note how often. 

4. Students quickly learn if the instructor side-tracks 
easily and follows the lead of clever students to digress 
into football, politics, or rock-and-roll. 

5. Students discover early whether the instructor 
will fall victim to the student who masks his poor tests 
and papers with many useless questions in class and 
with posing of problems and pseudo problems before 
and after class. 

6. Students will laugh at all the instructor’s jokes 
when they sense he expects the comic response—a per- 
verted modern version of Defoe’s scholars who “loved 
the doctrine for the teacher’s sake” (Character of the 
Late Dr. S. Annesley). 

7. Students come prepared to make comparisons 
after having learned from other students what to ex- 


pect of an instructor. (Continued on page 671) 
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A DEFINITE ASSET to the teacher is the ability to assess 
the competence of his teaching. The development and 
evaluation of the lesson plan is a necessary adjunct to 
teaching; however, the teacher may be prejudiced in 
his own findings and will be subject to ratings by 
others. The rating may be informal on the part of 
supervisors, other teachers, and pupils; or there may 
be a formal rating by these persons. Nevertheless, there 
remains a certain attraction to ask or solicit the evalua- 
tions of pupils as a measure of teacher effectiveness. 
A difficult task of discernment is to determine whether 
the teacher is being rated for popularity or for ef- 
fectiveness. 

Studies that have been attempted to assess the value 
of pupil rating of teachers have been mired in further 
difficulties which concern the rater and the rated. 
Teacher competence studies have been undertaken. 
Morris Cogan! states that the findings of competence 
studies have, however, been inconsistent and uncon- 
vincing. The reason most advanced for this is the fact 
that there is little agreement on a basic definition of a 
good teacher. Under such conditions, when funda- 
mental issues remain unresolved, it is almost inevitable 
that the results of even the most rigorous research 
should be severely criticized. Such conflicts, essentially 
philosophical in nature, have not been sufficiently re- 
solved. Personal opinion evaluations have failed to 
relate to pupil growth and development, albeit they 
are recognized as significant criteria of teacher effec- 
tiveness. When pupil change has been adopted as a 
criterion measure, the findings have been restricted by 
limitations of the instruments and techniques available. 
An additional difficulty is the identification of a specific 
teacher to whom such changes can be attributed. 


Studies Show Ineffectiveness 


Various studies have shown the ineffectiveness of 
opinion polls of pupils rating their teachers. Dealney? 
would have the teacher appeal to the students’ sense 
of maturity and honesty. The results can only be 
opinion, and the subjectives of such a measure is 
further colored by attempts at flattery and humor. Such 
a poll might not even be worth the time devoted to 
such an experiment. The factors associated with such 
judgments can also be questioned to the extent that 
different students viewing the same teacher assign 
contradictory attitudes. Even using an objective in- 
strument, student attitudes are projected toward the 
teacher. Chansky* found this to be the case using the 
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Rate Their Teachers? 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory as an instru- 
ment. In the absence of well-defined cues, the inter- 
pretation of projection was confirmed. Not having been 
cued to their teacher’s attitude during the first phase 
of the experiment, the differences between those who 
saw their teachers as encouraging freedom, understand- 
ing or respecting the children; and between those who 
saw the teacher as a disciplinarian or helper of the 
helpless was interpreted in light of the projective hy- 
pothesis. Students, without their awareness, assigned 
attitudes which they themselves held. Certain attitudes 
which students assigned to their teachers differentiated 
between democratic and authoritarian, influenced to a 
degree by the attitude of the rater. Democratic raters 
are apt to give more democratic ratings; authoritarian 
raters are apt to give more authoritarian ratings. 


High School Seniors Surveyed 


The difficulties of subjective ratings by students 
are further emphasized by Fitzpatrick‘ in an analysis of 
Teachers and Teaching by Frank W. Hart, published 
by the Macmillan Company. A survey was made of 
10,000 opinions of high school seniors and an analysis 
of those opinions. The case was made for the keenness 
of the students’ analysis of their teachers by showing 
that the teacher best liked was not always the teacher 
judged the best at teaching. The difference between 
the popular and the good teacher is also presented 
for review, but no effort is made to determine the 
characteristics of the good teacher of what makes 
teaching effective. The suggestion is made that a rating 
of a teacher might be made by asking not how you 
would rate your teacher, but by a comparative analysis 
of all the students’ teachers appraise the qualities that 
determine the good teacher and the popular teacher. 
The conjecture is made that evaluation by the pupils 
might be helpful to the instructor, but the ways this 
might be helpful are not specified. There is no recom- 

(Continued on next page) 
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mendation that this information might be helpful in 
the hands of the administrator, in fact, the contrary 
opinion is expressed that the use of this information is 
doubtful in the hands of the administrator. 

Yacyk® remarks that he used a questionnaire to de- 
termine pupils’ needs and interests. The results of his 
questionnaires helped him to find methods or combina- 
tions of methods that best suited the conditions in his 
classroom, as well as materials for instruction. He 
also, however, speaks of the prejudiced evaluation of 
pupils toward the positive when those methods are 
used which arouse interest, independent thinking, and 
judgement on the part of the pupil, the evaluator. 


Predictiveness of Pupil-Teacher Rapport 


Rabinowitz and Rosenbaum® have made a study of 
the failure in the predictiveness of pupil-teacher rap- 
port. The essential purpose of their study was to deter- 
mine the success with which several test instruments 
could predict the pupil-teacher rapport achieved by a 
group of teachers. The participating subjects took the 
tests as student teachers; the criterion measure of rap- 
port was obtained approximately one year later in the 
classrooms of the same subjects, who were then com- 
pleting their first year of teaching. By employing test 
and criterion measures that were clearly separated in 
time, the study attempted to determine the predictive 
validities of the tests for the criterion used. Pupil- 
teacher rapport was measured through pupil responses 
to questions about their class and their teacher. The 
variable to be predicted was, therefore, not teacher 
behavior, but pupil reactions to teacher behavior. The 
authors selected the following tests which on the basis 


of prior research and educational theory could be- 


expected to function as predictors of pupil-teacher 
rapport: (1) the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory, (2) the California F Scale, (3) the Draw-a- 
Teacher Technique, (4) Sims SCI Occupational Rat- 
ing Scale, (5) Strong Vocational Interest Blank, (6) 
Inventory IV—Satisfaction Score. In their study, pupil- 
teacher rapport was defined as the generalized, con- 
scious, subjective regard expressed by pupils for their 
teacher. In order to secure measures of the way in 
which the pupils perceived their teacher, an inven- 
tory, My Class, was constructed. This inventory con- 
sisted of 47 scored items comprising four scales: Halo, 
Disorder, Supportive Behavior, and Traditionalism. 
The Halo scale was designed to indicate the extent to 
which the pupils have a general feeling of liking for the 
teacher, while the other three scales were intended to 
measure fairly specific teacher and pupil behaviors. 
For each teacher in this study, there were 17 measures; 
nine test scores, seven classroom observation measures, 
and one measure of pupil-teacher rapport based on 
pupil reactions. The primary analysis of these data con- 
sisted of correlating each of these measures with the 
other 16. A multiple regression analysis was employed 
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using the pupil-teacher rapport criterion with all of the 
test variables except the MTAI-Rational Key Score as 
independent variables. When weighted optimally with 
the partial regression coefficients, the eight test scores 
correlated .496 with Halo. This multiple correlation 
coefficient is not significant. The major finding of this 
study is the failure of the tests, singly or in combina- 
tions with one another, to predict subsequent pupil- 
teacher rapport as measured by the Halo scale. Each 
of the tests was selected for study because theory or 
past research, and sometimes both, encouraged its use 
as a potential predictor. The fact that one of these 
tests adequately functioned to predict pupil-teacher 
rapport is therefore of particular interest. Only Mani- 
fest Teacher Hostility, a measure, based on classroom 
observation of the teacher, correlated significantly with 
rapport. Again it would seem obvious that pupil reac- 
tion to teacher conducted ratings will inevitably show 
pupil reaction to Halo or hostility and not necessarily 
indicate the good teacher. Unless specifically guided in 
the direction of effectiveness, the reaction tends to 
popularity rating. The problem still remains then to 
determine not only characteristics but also instruments 
for measuring effectiveness of individual teachers. 
Achievement can be measured, but the problem re- 
mains of the assignation of responsibility for achieve- 
ment to individual teachers. 


Three Crucial Factors 


Cogan,’ in his study, did attempt to investigate the 
relationships between certain specific, observable be- 
haviors of teachers and the amounts of required work 
and class-related self-initiated work performed by their 
pupils. Three crucial factors were involved in the re- 
search design. The first is that the criterion measures 
were taken in terms of the amount of work performed 
by the pupils, Such consequent measures avoid the 
disadvantages of ratings by principals and supervisors. 
They fall short, however, of measuring pupil change. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that pupil work is very closely 
related to pupil change in the learning sequences of 
the classroom. If it is at present impracticable to 
measure pupil change, then the measurement of pupil 
work as the variable intervening just prior to such 
change may be a productive concept. A second im- 
portant element of the research was the use of specific, 
clearly defined classroom behaviors of teachers as the 
independent variables, in contradistinction to the fairly 
common use of a sort of global variable called “com- 
petence.” A third major factor in the design of the 
study was the reliance upon the reports of the pupils 
as the most important source of data concerning their 
work and the relative behaviors of their teachers. Al- 
though the teachers’ rating of the pupils’ reports on the 
behaviors of their teachers are both included in the 
data collected, the primary emphasis is upon the data 
secured from the pupils. Cogan gives as the reason 
for this the fact that the pupils are in an excellent posi- 
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tion to report on their own work and on the behaviors 
of their teachers. 


Affect-Laden Behaviors ; 


The affect-laden behaviors of the teachers were 
described. The terms assigned were: (1) inclusive, as 
referring to the approachable teacher; (2) preclusive, 
the cue for avoidance of the dominant aggressive, re- 
jective type enlisting a minimum of required work to 
avoid an anxiety-laden stimulus; (3) conjunctive, com- 
petence in classroom management and ability to com- 
municate. The third independent variable, the con- 
junctive, was estimated at being much less affect-laden 
than the other two but, nevertheless, considered to be 
a major factor in the teaching-learning process. The 
behavior of the teacher, as perceived by pupils, in- 
fluences the nature and extent of (1) motivation of the 
pupils, (2) communication with pupils, and (3) the 
“tone” of the classroom experiences, which may in- 
stigate certain pupil work resulting in change. The 
teacher behaviors represented as the first in the train 
of events leading to pupil change constitute the inde- 
pendent events of the hypothesis. The central concern 
of this piece of research was the investigation of the 
relationships of three measures of teacher behaviors to 
two dependent variables—the measures of required 
and self-initiated work performed by the pupils. 

It may be said that the pupil survey failed to provide 
items by which pupils could differentiate between 
those teachers who were disjunctive-but-inclusive and 
those who were conjunctive-but-preclusive,” if indeed 
such differences exist at all. There is further possibility 
that the pupils may perceive their teachers in such a 
unitary manner that the halo-effect of the strong, over- 
riding impression makes differentiation impossible. 
As defined by the pupil-survey, the perceptions of in- 
clusiveness and conjunctivity seem to be highly inter- 
related. It is impossible to surmise from this study that 
inclusive behaviors consistently accompany conjunc- 
tive behaviors and that the high degree of intercor- 
relation between the two merely reflects this phe- 
nomenon. 


Climate for Each School 


Insofar as the over-all findings of the preceding 
analysis are concerned, the inclusive and the conjunc- 
tive scores of a teacher may have some validity as 
indices of the teacher’s ability to motivate his pupils, 
if the criteria of this ability are stated in terms of the 
pupil’s perceptions of the amount of required and self- 
initiated work they do. It is of interest to note that 
from the pupil survey there was a kind of pervasive 
and characteristic climate for each school. This climate 
appeared to be independent of the socio-economic 
description of the community in which the school was 
located. 

As a result of the perception analysis employed by 
Cogan, in the determination of inclusiveness, preclu- 
siveness, and conjunctivity, several interesting find- 
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ings are evident. First, the individual pupil's ratings 
tend to differ for different teachers in their per- 
ception of the teachers’ behaviors and the amounts of 
work performed. Second, the principals’ ratings are 
not consistently related to the pupils’ rating of the 
teacher. Third, the teachers estimates of their pupils’ 
required and self-initiated work are significantly re- 
lated to the pupils’ own estimate of their work. Fourth 
the relationship of the preclusive behaviors to the work 
scores is not clear, the evidence being inconclusive. 
Fifth, strong evidence is adduced to show that in the 
perception of the pupils, scores on inclusive and con- 
junctive behavior of teachers are related to scores on 
the performance of required and self-initiated work 
of the pupils. 

A result of this study indicates there may be some 
value in the stability and discriminative power of the 
pupils’ scores on items of teacher behavior. 

I think Levinson*® describes fairly well the present 
condition of pupil rating of teachers. It is his judg- 
ment that when we try to evaluate our teaching-learn- 
ing situations by the standard techniques, we often fall 
into the same difficulty as those who would formulate 
opinions about student popularity solely from class- 
room observations. The sociogram corrects misconcep- 
tions in the latter case, but the typical types of scho- 
lastic tests too often scratch only the surface. 
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8. Students who have had the .same instructor in 
another course compare his grasp of the new subject 
with the former and observe whether his techniques 
have improved (a student I had the first time I taught 
the Chaucer course volunteered the information that 
he regretted having taken it at that time because he 
had heard that the course had become “so interest- 
ing”). 

Granting that student evaluation of instructors has 
some value, may we consider the reduction of the stu- 
dent body into segments that would help us arrive at 
a more particular and reliable datum? 

Since most major fields of study do not begin to 
distinguish students from each other until the junior 
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year, we may dismiss the first two years if only be- 
cause the student has had courses in these years not 
far above what he had already at least germinally in 
high school. At the junior level, the student finally be- 
comes exposed to the specialized literature of his 
major: the definitive editions and the learned journals 
with all their scholarship, apparatus, history, and 
critical analyses. Now he begins to see what scholar- 
ship exists in the field and how much of it his instruc- 
tors deliver in their lectures. The junior student starts 
to close the gap that spread betweed his germinal 
knowledge and the specialized knowledge of his in- 
structors. He and his instructors now drink from the 
same wells. No more pablum or barleywater: surveys, 
selections, manuals, etc. We may say that the little 
horse and the big horse drink the same undiluted 
water, anc though still not nearly peers, the little 
horse and the big horse talk about the taste of the 
water with a healthy respect for each other’s opinions. 

At this period of his education, the student, well 
into his major field and with the vision of his gradua- 
tion and first steps in his chosen profession growing 
brighter and drawing nearer, feels the strong hand of 
necessity compelling virtue and to paraphrase Byron 
(Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto III, Stanze 107), 
“exhaust thought and hives wisdom with each studious 
year.” He means business and demands top perform- 
ance from his instructors. He has put fun and student 
follies into their proper perspectives. Skill and know]- 
edge have become paramount. He has learned, with 
Sidney Smith, that “one of the best methods of render- 
ing study agreeable is to live with able men and to 


suffer all the pangs of inferiority which the want of . 


knowledge always inflicts” (Second Lecture on the 
Conduct of the Understanding.) 

By the end of the senior year in a well-planned cur- 
riculum, the student has become cognizant, if not ex- 
actly master, of the general principles, history, litera- 
ture, and apparatus of his major field. He knows the 
principal bibliographical sources, the important works, 
experiments, research, and documents. He has dis- 
covered that truth can become more elusive than 2 x 2, 
in many areas is still not demonstrably definitive, and 
that many opinions about it, although differing, can be 
respectable and must be respected, and that there may 
be an element of truth in all of them. 


Trusted to Furnish Usable Data 


If we grant that a senior in his last semester in col- 
lege can achieve such knowledge (and that is osten- 
sibly the aim of the sound college curriculum), may 
we concede that on the strength of this knowledge, he 
is equipped and can be trusted to furnish usable ap- 
praisal data of his instructors? In the light of the ob- 
jectives of his major study and granting his successful 
attainment of these objectives, I believe we must admit 
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that he is more fit than under-classmen to make the 
kind of evaluation we are talking about. The ques- 
tion then will be: (1) how to get this information 
from him; (2) how to make use of it. The second 
phase of the question I leave to the dean. For the first, 
I submit an experimental questionnaire: 


THE INSTRUCTOR AS SEEN BY His STUDENTS 
IN LECTURES AND EXAMINATIONS 


1. Knowledge of the general bibliography of his field. 
(a) up-to-date (b) slipping (c) antiquated 
. Knowledge of the specialized bibliography of his 
field. 
(a) up-to-date (b) slipping (c) antiquated 
3. Knowledge of the current research and new teach- 
ing aids and methods: 
(a) up-to-date (b) slipping 
4, Examinations and quizzes: 
(a) comprehensive (b) arbitrary 
adequate 
. Research assignments: 
(a) tooadvanced (hb) geared to student's stage 
of development (c) too easy 
6. In matters of taste, opinion: 
(a) gives all sides (b) insists on his own opin- 
ions (c) no stand 
. Oral presentation: 
(a) careful (b) indifferent 
8. Attention span: 
(a) stays close to subject matter 
strays 
9. Discretion: 
(a) distinguishes essential from non-essential 
(b) stresses essential and non-essential equally 
(c) over-stresses non-essentials 
10. Willingness to discuss further implications of lec- 
ture material outside of class: 
(a) encourages it (b) gives grudgingly of his 


to 


(c) antiquated 


(c)in- 


ut 


~I 


(c) slovenly 


(b) often 
(c) easily led off by students 


time (c) disccurages it 
11. Attitude toward class questions and discussion: 
(a) gives'class all the time it wants (b) 


equates time and importance of material 
(c) discourages both 
12. Achieves course objectives: 
(a) eminently (b) successfully 
evenly 
13. Classroom atmosphere: 
(a) strictly business but dynamic 
but flexible 
(“Herr Professor” ) 
14. Interest in the student: 
(a) aims to make the student “stretch” (b) 
“take it or leave it” (c) makes learning 


(c) un- 


(b) scholarly 
(c) cold and impersonal 


“fun” 
15. Grading of papers and examinations: 
(a) toohigh (b) fair (c) toolow 
Perfect Anonymity 


In the administration of the questionnaire, the stu- 
dent would receive the paper with the name of the 
instructor written or typed on the top of the first page 
and indicate his answers by underlining only one of 
(Continued on page 679) 
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By REV. EDWARD G. BOLAND 


Venerable John Neumann 


Founder of First Catholic School System in U.S. 


BisHop JOHN NEUMANN ARRIVED in Philadelphia by 
train March 30, 1852. The Philadelphia which greeted 
his eyes was in many ways the most distinguished city 
of the new republic—the home of the Randalls, the 
Allens, and the Drexels. Its broad, well laid-out, 
and tree-lined streets were the admiration of the 
Eastern coast. Philadelphia ranked as one of the 
young nation’s foremost centers of learning with 
Girard College, Pennsylvania University, and well- 
known medical schools. It was a city of wealth and 
refinement. 

Little did anyone realize that the bishop who came 
so quietly was to set in motion and provide the 
pioneering push for an organization which would 
exceed in importance any of Philadelphia’s previous 
educational establishments. 

Five days after Neumann’s coming the pewholders 
of several parishes in a spirit of cooperation (Neu- 
mann’s views on parish schools were already well 
known) held a meeting to determine the preliminary 
arrangements necessary for the establishment of 
permanent parish schools. 

A later meeting on May 3, 1852, in the Bishop's 
own home made history by setting up a Central Board 
of Education for the Diocese of Philadelphia. 

While laying the groundwork for the first diocesan 
Catholic school system in America the Bishop left to 
his assistants the refinement and social graces of Phila- 
delphia and plodded from one growing settlement to 
another in the country areas. Many of the places he 
visited are today diocesan sees themselves—Harris- 
burg, Scranton, Trenton, Camden, and Wilmington. 
Besides visiting these larger towns he went beyond, 
into the remote villages of several mountain ranges 
from Allentown in the east to Snow Shoe in the west, 
from Williamsport in the north to Chambersburg in 
the south. 


Problems Faced Him 


When we consider the problems which he faced, 
those of the present seem less towering. Immigrants 
were arriving by the boatload from Europe with 
few priests in their company to care for them. Com- 
munities were springing up beyond the Pocono and 
Allegheny Mountain ranges and along the Schuylkill, 
Delaware, and Susquehanna rivers. 

Virtually without a chancery staff, Neumann at- 
tended to the essential matters and the many details 
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connected with governing such an enormous dio- 
cese. Like many bishops of his time he made de- 
cisions which preserved the faith for succeding 
generations. 

Bishop Neumann would surely have been justified 
in concluding that the problems confronting the 
Church in his time defied adequate solution. Human 
prudence advised curtailment of building and-con- 
solidation until more funds were available. But to 
have followed such a policy would have meant the 
loss of thousands of immigrants in the fast growing 
coal towns near Scranton and Pottsville, and in the 
farming areas around Lancaster, York, and Reading. 


Impressive Building Program 


Neumann, putting aside human _ calculations, 
plunged into a building program which seems im- 
pressive even by present day standards. More than 
any other bishop of his time, the little Bishop of 
Philadelphia put into brick and mortar the recom- 
mendations of the First National Council of Balti- 
more concerning the establishment of parish schools. 

Encouraged by his zealous concern for Catholic 
education, communities of teaching Sisters, who were 
to bring inestimable blessings to the diocese, came to 
Philadelphia. At Chestnut Hill, on the outskirts of 
Philadelphia, the Sisters of St. Joseph began an acad- 
emy for girls. At Susquehanna and Reading the Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Heart began their school 
service to the diocese. Under Neumann’s super- 
vision the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, the Holy 
Cross Sisters, the Third Order of St. Francis took 
root in Philadelphia. 

John Neumann’s respect for learning came early in 
his career. In his little home in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Prachatitz in Southwest Bohemia, the boy 
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showed such fondness for reading that a bookcase 
was built especially for his use. 

The town of his birth still bears evidence of its 
staunch Catholicity. During the war with the in- 
famous Hussite, Ziska, the One-Eyed, eighty sup- 
porters of the Catholic Faith were imprisoned in 
the town’s old church. The bent iron rods of the 
sacristy windows show the desperate effort of those 
within to free themselves from their fiery prison. 


Family Prayed Together 


Philip Neumann, a Bavarian, and Agnes Lebis, his 
devout wife, who was of Czech lineage, were worthy 
of the faith which had been so staunchly preserved 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 
They encouraged religious practices in the home and 
saw to it that the family prayed together every eve- 
ning. 

The young student’s record at nearby Budweis 
gymnasium may explain his patience in later years 
with lagging students. During one term when he had 
to live at a boarding house where the landlady’s son 
bothered him constantly, John’s scholastic career al- 
most came to an inglorious end. 

Later at Budweis Seminary Neumann made greater 
progress. Under the guidance of Professor Kar] 
Koerner he acquired a love for Sacred Scripture he 
would never lose. From this time Neumann always 
carried with him a copy of the Bible which he read 
daily. 


Resolved to Be a Missioner 


A stirring lecture by the director of the seminary, 
Father John Koerner, on St. Paul, and the practice 
of reading the reports of the Leopoldine Foundation, 
inflamed in the young seminarian a burning resolve 


to go to America as a missionary. To prepare himself 


for this goal Neumann began spending much of his 
time studying languages and strengthening his body 
and soul for the sacrifices and hardships which 
awaited him. 

Neumann fully expected to be ordained before sail- 
ing for America but to his dismay the bishop of 
Budweis seemed in no hurry to ordain his class. 
There was already an abundance of priests in the 
diocese. 

With only 200 francs in his pocket (about forty 
dollars) Neumann set out for America. Arriving in 
Strassburg he received word that he would not be 
needed in Philadelphia as he had been told, but his 
services would be welcomed in New York. Bargain- 
ing for passage on the Europa, the young Neumann 
sailed from Havre, April 20, 1836. 

On Trinity Sunday after forty days’ passage, the 
ship sighted land. Only one hour from the port of 
New York the captain decided to drop anchor. 
There were some sick on board. If they landed im- 
mediately the ship might be sent back to Europe 
by quarantine officials. So they stayed outside the 
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harbor. Neumann, however, finally prevailed on the 
captain to let him off in a rowboat which took him 
to Staten Island. 

It was the feast of Corpus Christi when he set 
foot in Manhattan, a thriving metropolis of 300,000 
people stretching a full mile up from the Battery. 
Neumann arrived in a downpour. He knew no one, 
and had only one dollar in his pocket. After search- 
ing wearily and in vain for a Catholic Church he 
turned in for the night at the tavern of a Swiss inn- 
keeper. There he received directions to the Church of 
Father Joseph Schneller. The good German pastor 
gave him the address of Bishop Dubois, who wel- 
comed the young cleric with open arms. 


Ordained, Sent to Buffalo 


Within a month Dubois ordained Neumann a priest 
(June 25, 1836) and sent him off to Buffalo, a boom- 
town of 16,000. From the deck of a canal boat Neu- 
mann got his first look at the city which Clinton’s 
“Big Ditch” had helped to build. 

The Erie Canal, completed only four years before, 
was turning the little town of Buffalo into a thriving 
gateway to the West. 

Father Pax of Buffalo was more than happy to see 
the young German-speaking priest. The burden of 
caring for thousands of immigrants, with long lines 
at the confessional, and frequent sick calls, was too 
much for the two priests stationed there. 

Neumann then did two characteristic things. 
Given his choice of either serving the more estab- 
lished city parish or the rough country area he chose 
to work the circuit of villages around Buffalo. When 
he found the only school in the vicinity of Williams- 
ville under the direction of a teacher whose conduct 
was far from satisfactory, the young priest took over 
the classes himself for seven months until a suitable 
substitute could be assigned. By December of 1839 
he was establishing a third school at nearby Lancaster. 


Not Distracted from Care of His Own Soul 


Neumann’s parish included the villages of Transit, 
Sheldon, Batavia, Pendleton, and Tonawanda. The 
continual round of duties arising from the care of so 
many missions did not distract the young priest from 
the care of his own soul. He rose early each day to 
prepare well for Mass. There was time after his Mass 
each day for thanksgiving. It would be difficult to 
find in the lives of the saints a soul more concerned 
with curbing idle words and unkind remarks. 

Neumann was very sensitive to the slightest vio- 
lation of charity in speech. Usually he spoke softly. 
Even in his laughter there was evidence of restraint. 
Any bishop would rejoice in clergymen as zealous 
and spiritual as Neumann. But the little, serious- 
minded priest was not content in his lonely ministry. 
He became convinced that the society of other priests 
and the stability of membership in a religious order 
would be a safeguard of his own soul. 
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The years which he spent as a religious qualify 
Neumann as the patron of priests who wear out suit 
cases and moving vans. During his first year in noviti- 
ate, he was called upon to change residence eight 
times and to travel 3,000 miles on horseback, by 
bumpy stage and in canal boats. 


As a Redemptorist 


As a Redemptorist Neumann prepared well for 
his years at Philadelphia. He traveled much, and 
though held in esteem by most of his confreres, he 
was not above criticism, especially during his term 
as vicegerent of all the Redemptorists in the United 
States. Both as a religious superior and later as Bishop 
of Philadelphia, Neumann valued the counsel of 
St. Vincent de Paul: “The superior ought to be meek, 
bearing with the weakness of his subject . . .” but con- 
tinued St. Vincent, “nothing is more injurious to a 
community than to be governed by superiors who are 
too weak, and are anxious to please others and make 
themselves beloved.” 

Neumann’s competence as a religious superior and 
spiritual director were not lost on the Most Reverend 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, who had come to Baltimore 
in October of 1851 after twenty yéars in Philadelphia. 
The new Archbishop of Baltimore began to walk the 
short distance from his cathedral rectory to the Re- 
demptorist house on Saratoga Street to go to confes- 
sion to Neumann. 

When the three names of candidates for the 
bishopric of Philadelphia were submitted to Rome, 
Neumann’s name was second on the list, but first in 
the heart of Kenrick. The good Archbishop let it be 
known in Rome that the second name was his choice 
for the See of Philadelphia. Towards the end of 1851 
the Archbishop began to hint that Neumann had 
better find himself a mitre. 


Consecrated Bishop, Advocated Catholic Schools 


Passion Sunday, March 28, 1852, bishop-elect John 
Neumann was consecrated at St. Alphonsus Church 
in Baltimore. Two days later he arrived in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Bishop lost no time making it clear that he 
advocated not only Catholic schools, but also schools 
which would compare favorably with the public 
schools being built on all sides. He recommended 
separate school buildings and approved of those in 
rectory basements only as a temporary measure. 

From his early days in the villages near Buffalo, 
Neumann had always found time to visit the school 
children in their classes. Though he quizzed them in 
catechism they had no fear of him and enjoyed his 
Visits. 

Neumann’s concern for the souls of his spiritual 
children was to bring upon him the criticism of many 
who did not appreciate the need for building schools. 

Shortly after Bishop Neumann’s coming to Phil- 
adelphia the Christian Brothers arrived to take charge 
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of the new school of St. Peter’s. With the passing of 
months, schools began opening their doors in many 
Philadelphia parishes—the Assumption, St. Philip's, 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Michael’s. 


Approved Building of Thirty Schools 


Neumann’s zeal for Catholic education can be seen 
in his attitude towards the completion of the cathedral 
at Logan Square. While the work on the cathedral 
went along slowly, the Bishop approved the building 
of thirty schools in the diocese. 

The “Little Bishop’s” determined backing of Cath- 
olic school education as an effective means of pro- 
viding the knowledge and training needed to safe- 
guard the faith can be seen in his letter to a certain 
priest of the diocese. In this note he supplied the 
faculties to absolve a couple excommunicated as a 
result of marrying outside the Church. Neumann 
wrote: “I have become aware, more and more each 
day, and for many years, that all efforts will avail 
little unless the parents are constantly instructed in 
season and out of season that they may pay more 
attention to the Christian education of their children.” 


The grade school student council holds 
a discussion at Saints Peter and Paul School, 
Mankato, Minnesota. Moderator of the 
group is Sister Mary Clement, S.S.N.D. 


Bishop Neumann did not always manage to con- 
vince those under his jurisdiction that the sacrifices 
needed to build and maintain Catholic schools were 
worthily and wisely made. In one parish the Bishop 
was compelled to delegate a priest other than the 
pastor to arrange for the building of a school. 

Neumann’s motivation in the matter of providing 
Catholic school training at such burdensome expense 
undoubtedly arose from his deep concern for preserv- 
ing the faith of his youthful subjects. 

When we read of his traveling from Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, to Snow Shoe, a day’s journey over 
rugged mountain roads, to confirm one child, we see 
what a precious legacy of priestly zeal for souls 
Bishop Neumann left to the clergy of America. 








By SISTER ROSEMARIE JULIE, S.N.D.deN., Ph.D. 


Another Look at Retardation 


Ir ONE DEFINES RETARDATION as incomplete realiza- 
tion of human potential, one will immediately realize 
that probably each man who ever lived has been, at 
least in some ways, retarded. The present writer be- 
lieves that such a recognition is an important one for 
educators, and in the discussion which follows will 
describe some of the causes for human waste, propos- 
ing at the same time certain possibilities of releasing 
more of man’s intellectual power at the three stages 
of life: youth, maturity, last years. 

There can be no doubt that many men in all ages 
have died without ever having called to life more than 
about one-half of their potential energies; however, 
in this article, attention will be limited to the problem 
of unused mental power at the present time. In our 
day a great deal has already been thought and written 
concerning the special cases of those persons in society 
who appear to achieve less than most members in 
their groups, particularly in respect to intellectual 
achievement, e.g., feeble-minded, non-readers, etc.’ 
Consequently, it might be fruitful here to view the 
matter in a different light.* Rather than focusing on 
a few types of retardation, the writer will look at 
unused human talent in toto with the intention that 
what can be said of the whole of modern society may 
apply to the particular segments and that what may 
elevate the whole may be expected to leaven the 


smaller units. It might be suggested that if mankind - 


as a whole could move on to a higher psychological 
plane, men in all social and intellectual strata would 
find themselves subconsciously uplifted. More of that 
later; however, it seems to this writer to be much more 
important today for the leaders in teacher education to 
address themselves to questions of this scope instead 
of spending time and money protecting a vested in- 
terest in outmoded methods of professional prepara- 
tion. Rather let teachers welcome television and teach- 
ing machines; let them compress but present effi- 
ciently and vividly a realistic methodology of teach- 
ing; let them increase, broaden, and deepen the liberal 
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of America, and her Ph.D. from Stanford 
University. She has contributed to several 
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content of the courses for preparing teachers. Finally, 
let them recognize that in view of the great shortage 
of teachers, the utilization of all modern teaching aids 
will not lessen the demand for good teachers but will 
instead (as always happens with improved skill) in- 
crease the requests for expert, supple people who can 
bend to the curves of our time but who remain un- 
broken by social pressure. Let these newly prepared 
teachers, relieved by electricity and automation of the 
slavish tasks in pedagogy, look deeply into the cur- 
rents of society as a whole and find there the causes 
which prevent each person—child, man, or senior citi- 
zen—from attuning his psychic force to a social dy- 
namism which would lead to a fuller use of his powers. 
Only in this way can the teacher of men decrease 
human retardation. - 


Three Main Causes of Retardation 


Apart from physical handicap, there appear to be 
in modern times three main causes of retardation: 
the outward complexity of our society, the necessary 
limitations of man’s life-span, and man’s inward dis- 
turbance resulting from lack of security. Recently Car- 
dinal Tardini, speaking in behalf of Pope John XXIII,’ 
analyzed the danger of bureacracy by pointing out 
that social organization is good when serving man’s 
social nature but a danger when it hinders the highest 
individual needs of man. The necessity for balancing 
the claims of bureaucracy with the rights of the indi- 
vidual is more’ apparent now than ever before in his- 
tory because the human population is larger than at 
any previous time and modern communication and 
transportation have drawn men closer together than 
was possible in the past. Naturally this fusion of all 
human beings as well as the bulging of the total 
group has increased psychological tensions and has 
limited the freedom of some to develop certain phases 
of their being; generally, too, those less endowed 
(who are always less adaptable) are more restricted. 
Today in America certain bureaucratic patterns in 
business, industry, and labor have a malevolent effect 
upon our people, and any effort to prevent retardation 
must cope with these inhuman pressures. 


Never Exhaust Horizontal Powers 


The one cause of retardation which is inevitable is 


* It is the aim in this paper not to ignore human weaknesses, 
handicaps, and evil but rather to transcend these negatives by 
viewing life with unlimited confidence in God who as Alpha 
and Omega has given man’s life a purpose which he can achieve. 
Hence the optimistic tone of this essay. 
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the fact that man’s life must be lived in time and 
space. Every time man decides to develop one skill, 
he cuts himself off from learning many others at that 
period; consequently, the necessary effect of free 
choice is, in this respect, conducive to retardation. 
However, all things natural carry a natural compensa- 
tion. Consequently, though the man who decides to 
become a lawyer may have to sacrifice his potential 
to become a skilled musician, still he should realize 
that he can never exhaust his horizontal powers along 
the lines of his own aptitude and development. Simi- 
larly, the boy who realizes that his abstract ability is 
limited may feel frustrated, but he should become 
aware of the often unrealized fact that were he to live 
1,000 years, he could not exhaust his potential on the 
horizontal level and that whether the planes of action 
be abstract or concrete, they are each inexhaustible. 
Such realization is conducive to flexible creativity and 
is a primary concept to fix firmly in the minds of per- 
sons particularly identified either to themselves or by 
others as being retarded. 


Problems Stemming from Insecurity 


When the social and temporal features of man’s 
life summarizes above converage within his own 
psyche, then the aforementioned possibilities of im- 
balance are likely to cause psychological problems 
stemming largely from insecurity. In youth, these 
arise because youngsters cannot trust society to pro- 
tect them wisely through their years of dependence; 
in maturity insecurity plagues many men who cannot 
succeed in producing for or contributing to society; 
in the last years, man is insecure because he is often 
unwanted by society. Today the problems of geron- 
tology become acute when we number more Ameri- 
cans over the age of 65 than below the age of 16. 
Addressing a group at Stanford University on July 12, 
1960, Margaret Mead attempted to set up new chrono- 
logical divisions for education, and in so doing, she 
described infants and the aged as a single group 
which must learn to be human.’ Though Dr. Mead’s 
plea for study of the problems of the aged was made 
sincerely, this writer resented her classification of 
adults with infants and her contention that they must 
relearn to be human. It would appear instead that the 
current scientific and medical effort to increase the 
human life span should be accompanied by a parallel 
crusade to increase the mental life line to the end 
that man will rightly look to his old age as the golden 
years of intellectual achievement and not as a pre- 
carious period of hanging on! How can this be done 
and how can the psychological crises of the earlier 
stages of life be resolved? 


Strike a New Note 


Though some of the following proposals for lessen- 
ing retardation will repeat the familiar cry of psy- 
chologists, they should strike a new note here when 
placed in the context of the other suggestions. The 
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first mandate is as old as the Greek philosopher who 
said that the greatest knowledge was self-knowledge, 
i.e., an ability to be at home with oneself and with 
reality. Reverend Trafford P. Maher characterizes the 
mentally healthy Catholic as one who can ‘say, “With 
the help cf God’s grace, I am equal to the demands 
that reality puts upon me, and where I want to im- 
prove I can succeed,” or “Before God, I accept my as- 
sets without smugness and my liabilities without 
apology.”* No child or man can hope to develop him- 
self unless he bases his efforts upon an attitude of 
objectivity. Parents and teachers should constantly 
guide students toward a realistic view of themselves 
and others. 

Upon this foundation of truth, people must build up 
confidence in themselves. Lately the Reverend 
Charles F. Donovan, S.J., reminded us of Cardinal 
Newman’s statement in which he warned that Protes- 
tant education may surpass the Catholic system. be- 
cause the former have greater self-reliance: 


Protestants, depending on human means mainly, 
are led to make the most of them: their sole re- 
source is to use what they have . . . they are 
the anxious cultivators of a rugged soil. It is other- 
wise with us . . . we have a goodly inheritance. 
This is likely to cause us (I do not rely too much 
on prayer and the Divine Blessing, for that is im- 
possible; but) sometimes to forget that we shall 
please Him best, when according to the Fable we 
put our shoulder to the wheel, when we use what 
we have by nature to the utmost, at the same time 
that we look out for what is beyond nature in the 
confidence of faith and hope.® 


Lack of Self-Confidence Cause of Failure 


This writer has found lack of self-confidence to be 
one of the principal causes of failure with high school 
and college youth. Both parents and teachers should 
spend more time building up the expectancies of 
young people in their own powers than in pointing out 
weakness and then demanding success from a deflated 
ego. Progress must build on hope; it cannot generate 
in despair. Naturally of course, the student has to be 
met where he is and helped to move forward, but this 
aid must be given positively and in an atmosphere 
where success is possible. In this respect, Catholic 
educators should also remember that Catholic educa- 
tion in general is aimed at developing the whole man, 
not merely his intellect. Thus, on the administrative 
level, schools should be planned to care for all types 
of Catholic students. Programs, like that in the Chi- 
cago Archdiocese which provides remedial reading 
schools for the educable mentally retarded, and divi- 
sions for the physically handicapped, should be the 
aim of all large Catholic school systems.® 


Justification for Optimism 


One justification for optimism in regard to the pos- 
sibility of human development was shown this year 
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by the experiment of Dr. Albert Upton at Whittier. 


































































































































































College with 280 freshman in a special course for 
analyzing the relationship of words with things. Bas- 
ically, Dr. Upton used the device of showing pupils 
how to move from things they know to new ideas by 
noting similarities and relationships between the 
known and the unknown. As a group, these students 
gained 10.5 points in IQ scores with individual gains 
ranging to 32 points.‘ This seems to be a dramatic 
example of the possibility of awakening and mobiliz- 
ing dormant analytical powers. 

A third way to avoid the rut of retardation is to 
find one’s unique role in life. Obviously those who ad- 
here to a teleological philosophy must admit that each 
has a role to play in his life; however, it is safe to 
assume that many people get themselves wrongly 
situated. Frequently these faulty starts are the result 
of the cultural prestige attached to specific kinds of 
work over other types of endeavor. Today when 85 
per cent of the work of the world is done by automa- 
tion, it is time to increase the number of human oc- 
cupations which may be called “respectable” and 
thereby encourage young people of certain kinds of 
talents to pursue them. Furthermore, educators must 
recognize that though some people will never be able 
to master some elementary concepts, they may com- 
prehend other notions of a different order. When as 
happened in Los Angeles last year, 300 high school 
juniors were found to be unable to read a clock, one 
should not hastily conclude either that the educational 
system or the individual has failed. Studies of re- 
tardation show that a small percentage of people are 
incapable of such a task. The important point is to 
find the role they can play. Instead of trying to bend 
these people to fit our modern social mold, psychia- 
trists and other scientists should try to preserve in- 
dividuality by finding out what these people can do! 


On the other hand, no one can minimize the patience. 


that is needed to cope with delinquent youth whose 
potential have already been crushed either by them- 
selves or by others. One can only encourage thera- 
peutic efforts like that reported by Vard Kazanjian 
who describes his final success in winning the con- 
fidence of a tough crowd.® Again one hopes the grad- 
ual leaving of society will tend to elevate this group. 


Work a Creative Act of Dignity 


Once in the right vocation or career, it is imperative 
that man work with energy if his labor is to be en- 
nobling. The Catholic concept of work as a creative 
act of dignity and intrinsic worth can spur man on to 
develop his abilities and to perform his tasks as per- 
fectly as possible because it is a good thing to do. 
Teachers must demonstrate and convince youth of 
this concept in order to stir them to realize their po- 
tential. Such an outlook of course opposes the mate- 
rialistic, aggressive spirit of competition which too 
often makes only to sell and to sell often with little 
care for the perfection of what is made. Indeed some 
industry stoops to producing inferior products in order 
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to insure their short durability and thus force frequent 
purchases upon the consumer. Men who scheme in 
this way are often responsibile for mountains of 
human retardation and failure. 


Respond to Extremely Demanding Teacher 


In order to offset these practices so unworthy of 
human dignity, educators should be very demanding 
of students. In an age of physical softness, we easily 
become intellectually slothful. The famous Russian 
teacher, Makarenko, claimed that the teacher who 
knew his subject could be extremely demanding of 
pupils and they would respond to his challenge.® 
Furthermore, in order to achieve the fullness of wis- 
dom in old age, men must be encouraged to continue 
intellectual pursuits throughout life. In this respect, 
the adult education programs so rapidly developing 
across the country are heartening, and this writer 
urges that here, too, rigorous standards be maintained. 

Having found himself and his role in life, man must 
learn to look out to the rest of mankind and see that 
suddenly (so quickly that he seems not to move at 
all) man is moving on to a new plane and into a new 
world. Perhaps nowhere has the vision of this new 
era been so sharply delineated as in the Phenomenon 
of man (Harper, 1959) by Pere Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin. In the introduction to this important work, 
Julian Huxley says of Pére Teilhard that he perceived 
that the banal fact of the earth’s roundness—the 
sphericity of man’s environment—was bound to cause 
an intensification of psychosocial activity. In an un- 
limited environment man’s thoughts and ideas would 
simply continue to extend over greater area but would 
remain thinly spread. However, contended Pere Teil- 
hard, when human activity is confined to diffusing it- 
self over the surface of a sphere, idea meets idea until 
gradually a psychic web of thought has laced itself 
over our globe forming, by constantly folding back 
upon itself, a‘ psychic layer of high tension. Into this 
layer he sees how Christ, Principle of universal vital- 
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ity, has put Himself in the central position to subdue 
under Himself, to purify, to direct, and superanimate 
the general ascent of consciousness into which He 
inserted Himself by becoming man. It will be re- 
membered that St. Paul sensed this kind of movement 
when he wrote to the Romans that 


If creation is full of expectancy, that is because it 
is waiting for the sons of God to be made known. 
Created nature has been condemned to frustra- 
tion; not for some deliberate fault of its own, but 
for the sake of him who so condemned it, with a 
hope to look forward to; namely, that nature in its 
turn will be set free from the tyranny of corrup- 
tion, to share in the glorious freedom of God’s 
sons. The whole of nature, as we know, groans in 
a common travail all the while. And not only do 
we see that but we ourselves do the same; we our- 
selves, although we have already begun to reap 
our spiritual harvest, groan in our hearts, waiting 
for that adoption which is the ransoming of our 
bodies from their slavery, in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 


Unique in Having No Ceiling 


In specific reference to retardation, Pére Teilhard 
holds that human consciousness is unique among all 
the energies of the universe in having no ceiling. 
Hence one senses the danger of assuming too easily 
that an IQ score of 80 is the final word on the mental 
power of an individual! He further holds that the 
development of universal Christian love in the forma- 
tion of international community will unleash new 
psychic energy that will sharpen the vision of both 
young and old to see farther and to move closer to the 
Omega which is God. Finally de Chardin regards man 
as the most mobile stuff in all of biological evolution 
and asserts that the prehuman body of man was ca- 
pable of being transformed into a human being pre- 
cisely because of his qualities of flexibility. How 
significant for those concerned with -retardation to 
teach children to develop habits of looking for alterna- 
tives before making a choice in order to retain and de- 
velop this power of flexibility in thought and act. 

A final mandate for lessening retardation is to learn 
to live with speed. The amazing rate of transportation 
and communication makes of each moment a veritable 
eternity, so decisive is it now. Lest he be lulled by 
velocity so rapid that it seems static, man must en- 
large his soul, quicken his spirit, hold a clearly defined 
hierarchy of values, and “take risks at every (new) 


stage or degree of human existence and human cul- 
ture.”11 
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Students Rate Teachers? Yes 
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the three choices given for each question. To insure 
perfect anonymity, the student would not be asked to 
sign or write anything else that might identify him. 

I want to emphasize that the above questionnaire 
has never been given or tested. Deans of experimental 
temper may find it useful. If it proves only a start or 
a germ or a suggestion for a more effective testing 
idea, this effort will have been repaid. It seems to me 
that it should help break down that “in-between” 
group of instructors into something more stratified and 
refined. I believe that it is in this area of instructors, 
also, that we must look for improvement to fortify our 
colleges against the demands of the hordes of students 
at our doors. We must get rid of our poorest, improve 
our in-betweens and increase our best. 

The questionnaire has evolved solely from my own 
experience in teaching high school, college, and gradu- 
ate students, and adults in an Adult Education Insti- 
tute, and in serving as head of two departments in the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Duquesne University. 
I know of no other way that the information accumu- 
lating from the questionnaire can be gathered. At 
worst, it can fill in the profile that deans already pos- 
sess of their instructors; at best, it may even supersede 
the file on given instructors. 

It has been said that certain executives are angels at 
the office and devils at home, and vice versa. Certain 
instructors may present one image to the dean and 
another of their students. It is important for the dean 
to have both portraits. 


Coming in May CE 


In the verbal battle over the value of Catholic higher education, 
Father Charles W. Paris finds a pertinent question which has not 
been considered: “Are College Graduates Lost to the Parish?” 
He makes it the title of an article discussing it. 








Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY 
NAMES 


Oakland, California 


The College of the Holy Names is one of five Catholic colleges 
for women conducted in the United States and Canada under 
the auspices of the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and 
Mary. This community of women, founded in Canada in 1843 
by Eulalie Durocher, devotes itself exclusively to the work of 
Christian education, for which it is widely known in both the 
United States and Canada. The first Calitornia foundation was 
made in 1868 on the shores of Lake Merritt, Oakland, the origi- 
nal site of the College. Although a charter authorizing the 
granting of degrees was obtained from the State of California 
as early as 1880, secular students were first admitted to college 
classes in 1916. Holy Names Junior College was accredited in 
1920, and in 1927 the College was recognized as a four-year 
degree-granting institution. 


LOCATION 


The College is centrally located in metropolitan Oakland. 
Situated conveniently for transportation, it is within thirty 
minutes of San Francisco and is close to direct bus lines. The 
College occupies a 40-acre site in the East Oakland Hills on 
which an Administration building, library, classroom buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, residence hall, faculty residence, 
Commons and chapel have been erected in the past three years. 
The most recent addition to the campus is the Ellen K. Raskob 
Institute for Special Education, made possible through a grant 
from the Raskob Foundation Incorporated. The Los Gatos 
campus, at which location the Sister-students receive their 
Novitiate training, also is an easily accessible part of the College. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 

The College is affiliated with the Catholic University of America, 
listed by the University of California, empowered by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education to recommend candidates 
for State teaching credentials, accredited by the Western College 
Association, and it holds membership in the following: American 
Association of University Women, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Association of American Colleges, National Association of 
Schools of Music, National Catholic Educational Association, 
National Commission on Accrediting and National Education 
Association. 


OBJECTIVES 


The faculty of the College, in accordance with Catholic princi- 
ples of education and the comprehensive aim of the liberal arts, 
seeks an integrated development of the spiritual, religious, in- 
tellectual, social, and physical being of each individual student. 
It fosters the growth of a mature Christian woman, possessed 
of moral principles, an understanding of herself, a sense of 
responsibility, the capacity for independent thought and action, 
oa a knowledge and appreciation of her cultural heritage—a 
woman ready to serve God and society in family or professional 
life. This aim is achieved through the instructional program and 
co-curricular activities. The curriculum is designed to acquaint 
the student with the basic and general areas of learning through 
the disciplines of the liberal arts subjects, and to permit her 
to channel her interests into a field of special study in accord 
with her abilities and circumstances. The study of religion and 
philosophy informs and directs the whole instructional program. 


‘ 


FACULTY 


The College faculty is composed of priests, Sisters of the Holy 
Names, laymen and laywomen. 
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LIBRARY 

The Paul J. Cushing Library has a book and bound periodical 
collection of 57,245 and current magazines numbering 316. 
The library has a microfilm reader with microfilms. 


CURRICULUM 


The College confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Music, and Bachelor of Science in nursing education. The 
Master of Arts is conferred in English, music education, and 
social sciences. The Master of Music may be earned in music 
education, or in voice or instrument. The degree of Bachelor 
of Arts is offered in the following fields: art, biology, biological 
sciences, economics-sociology, education, English, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, mathematics, music, music 
education, nursing education, philosophy, physical education, 
physical sciences, political science, psychology, social studies, 
social work, ieomtike speech correction, speech and drama. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
The Associated Students organization is affiliated with the 
National Federation of Catholic College Students. Religious 
organizations include the Sodality of Our Lady, Legion of Mary, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and Young Christian Stu- 
dents. Honor Societies are: Tau Delta Gamma, Alpha Theta 
Epsilon, Alpha Phi Alpha, Pi Gamma Mu, Mu Phi Epsilon, 
Xi Eta Zeta, and Pi Delta Phi. Department Clubs include: In- 
ternational Relations Club, Masquers, Mendelians, Orchestra, 
California Student Teachers’ Association, CHN Poetry Reading 
Group, Language Clubs, Caritas, Recreation and Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. Students Publications are Reflec- 
tions, literary magazine; CHN Mirror, campus newspaper; Ex- 
calibur, College Annual. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The College welcomes applications from secondary school stu- 
dents whose program has prepared them for college. Require- 


ments are: 15 units in academic subjects; of the 15 entrance 
units, at least 8, taken in the last three years, must be of rec- 
ommended (B) grade or higher; recommendation from the 
principal; submitting of scores from the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board aptitude test. 


EXPENSES 


Lae MAREN So og nk o's v kb oe peepee $ 450 
Board sol Room (double room ) 
Residence Hall Fee (Laundry, telephone, 

social ) 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AiD 


The College assists qualified students by awards of scholar- 
ships, part-time employment, on or off campus, through the 
Placement Service and Student Loans. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, from top: Annual May Procession; living room 
of Durocher residence hall; academic procession following 
Mass of the Holy Ghost at opening of semester; student re- 
turns on her weddinig day to place i‘ bridal bouquet at our 
Lady’s statue in college chapel; Alumnae Memorial swimming 

ool—olympic-size, outdoor, heated; social calendar includes 
ormal dances held in well-known San Francisco hotels. 


This page, from top: Friday evening in game room of Durocher 
Hall, with young men from neighboring colleges invited for 
informal evening; class in sketching observes instructor and 
model; foreign student receives last minute instructions for 
her concert from orchestra director; annual mother-daughter 
tea held in the Spring semester; typical double room in Du- 
rocher residence hall; drama production in Studio 100. 
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By ARTHUR L. DeVOLDER 


Poor READING HABITS are a major problem in education 
today. Yet teaching alone cannot be entirely blamed for 
this fault. Perhaps our compulsory education laws 
and liberal promotional policies in passing inept stu- 
dents are a contributing factor. This policy is also 
prevalent in our higher educational institutions; for it 
is evident that many poor students and non-readers are 
graduating from our secondary and collegiate institu- 
tions yearly. Years ago if a student did not make the 
grade, he was flunked and went to work in an occupa- 
tion suited to his talents; today we pass these people 
through the schools to fulfill the requirements of com- 
pulsory education and are less attentive to the student 
who is anxious to learn. 

Another factor contributing to reading difficulties is 
the lack of interest by the family in reading. Surely it 
is a sad commentary on American literacy that fewer 
than twenty-five per cent of our population read more 
than one book a year. This in spite of the trends in 
compulsory education which requires many more years 
of schooling than were available to the average youth 
less than 75 years ago. 

There is an inherent danger in the present-day in- 
difference to serious reading and discussion, for these 
signs of literacy are the instruments of social, political, 
and scientific supremacy and are basic to continuing 
knowledge. 


Community Recognition Needed 


There is a need to acquire a new respect for learning 
and intellectual prowess, for they are vital to the en- 
couragement of intellectual activity and creative ability 
in our society. More community recognition should 
be given to academic achievements. The athlete is not 
the only one who should get a letter; the student with 
the highest scholastic average should be physically 
rewarded. 

The world is entering a new phase of development— 
the space age. Man is a reflection of his own energies; 
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library capacities in public and university 
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Reading Improves the Man 


and although he is reluctant to make a change, it is 
imperative to the new era that he become reconditioned 
to face an unknown universe in which there are no 
limitations for exploration. 

America is one of the youngest nations in the world 
and has pioneered in many events; but without intel- 
lectual exploration what progress will America make 
in the future world? The webs of confusion that en- 
shroud us should be loosened. 


The Library Serves 


The library as an institution for the dissemination 
of knowledge can be of help. The books in the library 
should offer a new, vitalized core of community educa- 
tion. Fear of the unknown, lack of understanding of 
truth and propaganda is a menace to man; fear of man 
himself and his dreams is folly. 

Advances can and will be made; but it will mean 
sacrifice on the part of the people. Some of one’s leisure 
time will have to be disciplined in educational pursuits; 
and the parent will have to give example to his child. 
How can reading and studying be considered impor- 
tant by children when most parents read little except 
the newspaper and unimportant magazines? A person 
is entitled to some recreation; but must all his time be 
devoted to play? Is not excessive play dangerous; and 
is it any wonder that serious reading and discussion is 
being discredited in our society when play seems to be 
the all-encompassing factor? Surely with almost a 
fourth of a nation in the classroom from kindergarten 
to college there should be inherent in our civilization a 
better respect and yearning for serious reading and dis- 
cussion of the problems that beset us in our social, 
physical, and political contacts. 


On Whom Does Blame Fall? 


The question is often asked “On whom does the 
blame fall for the dislike of reading in our social struc- 
ture?” Educational leaders? Parents? Publishers? 
Writers? Publishers and writers blame the public for 
the literary trash on the market today; for they claim 
that it is what the public wants—sensationalism! Can 
this be true? Study the problem for yourselves: check 
the magazines, the movies, television programs. Is there 
a lack in our social structure which has caused a decline 
in good reading; or is the individual responsible? 

Is there a continued rise in conformism which causes 
us to accept the stereotypes of news reporting, radio, 
television, and the digests. Is the lack of recognition of 
intellectual pursuits a healthy thing that should be 
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accepted without protest? You are the judge, the jury, 
the accused. 


Too Busy to Read ° 


The American public claims that it is too busy to 
read; yet it can find time for pleasurable pursuits. It 
points with pride to the modern structures of school, 
college, and library; but never enter therein. We boast 
of freedom; yet what is being done to preserve this 
freedom? 

There is a danger in our complacency, for with the 
growth of automation in our living there is a need— 
more than ever before—for a united educational and 
cultural background which can overcome the robot- 
like thinking to which we are subjected daily and stim- 
ulate our public to new heights of achievement. 

There is a need for a new awareness in our com- 
munity leaders today; and perhaps a foresightedness is 
evidenced in recent “Lights on for Education” pro- 
grams which seem to be sweeping some communities. 
Even more action is needed to combine cultural, social, 
and scientific knowledge to overcome the dangers of 
public inertia and mass propaganda. 


ANew Awakening 


A trend in industrial enterprises in‘sending some of 
their executives back to the college and university 
campuses for special studies may show a new awaken- 
ing of educational needs. For executives today—be they 
scientists, researchers, or industrialists—are not con- 
fined to managerial activities; they must understand the 
social, economic, political, and philosophical back- 
grounds of many men and nations so that these ingre- 
dients can be stirred together to make a workable and 
homogeneous society. Reading and discussion are in- 
herent requirements for work of this scope. 

Again it must be emphasized that education does not 
end with the receipt of a diploma from a high school 
or college. Education at this point is just beginning. 
Education continues in the pursuit of knowledge by 
reading and discussion to put into effect what has been 
learned, and continues to aid man in the solution of the 
problems of everyday living in a complex society. And 
to that end, we should all prepare ourselves daily. 

Reading materials are obtainable in libraries today 
without excessive cost to the taxpayer. For those who 
wish to purchase materials there are magazines of ex- 
cellent reading content, paper-backs of high grade, and 
pamphlets that can be picked up for pennies. However, 
a library is the easiest place in most communities to 


obtain access to materials of a highly diversified con- 
tent. 


What Library Offers 


And libraries are among the few places where an 
adult can turn for educational stimulation when he 





ends his formal school training. For in a library the 
many different types of books available can keep one 
mentally alert and stimulated. Among these books, 
magazines, and related materials can be found new 
trends and skills which help to develop an intellectual 
stimulus that never allows one’s reflective thinking to 
get out of harmony with a rapidly expanding environ- 
ment. 

It is a commercial asset to a town to have a good 
functioning library. The library provides for all—good 
health literature for the hygienist, aids to student and 
teacher for supplemental reading, vocation self-helps 
for persons interested in welding, carpentry, sewing, 
cooking and an endless number of interests. It produces 
materials for social, political, and civic organizations 
and books of theology for church workers. 

The library does provide also books on recreation 
and wholesome amusement, and develops a demo- 
cratic community spirit by providing services for 
young and old. It is the center or the core of the com- 
munity. 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 


Yes, you say, this is all true! But with our many 
responsibilities we do not have the leisure time needed 
for reading. How many precious moments a day does 
the average person waste that might be filled by read- 
ing a chapter from a good book, pamphlet, or worth- 
while magazine? Fifteen minutes a day of one’s all im- 
portant time is all that is required to form good reading 
habits. If a person would do this every day while wait- 
ing for a medical appointment, or while riding a bus, 
train, or automobile, it would soon be evident that over 
a million words or the equivalent of 20 good-sized 
books could be read in a year on a diversified group of 
subjects. 

Yes, any article perused in a National Geographic, 
Science magazine, or similar publication will tell you 
much about our interesting, complex world and its 
new discoveries. These fifteen minutes are more in- 
structive or full of pleasure than a poor television pro- 
gram or a dull bridge party. 

Reading is really a golden key to learning and to 
pleasure, as well as an economical way to stimulate the 
intellect. The place of reading in our society should 
not be underestimated; nor should libraries be con- 
sidered a luxury, for the role of the book is imperative 
in our cultural and intellectual structure and vital to 
the scientific advances of our demanding, complex, and 
technological space age. 

Education is the responsibility of all. It is concerned 
with the growth of the child, advancement of youth, 
and the leadership of our nation and the world. This 
growth must be stimulated in home and school with 


the libraries of the nation as the supplements of the 
textbook. 


By REV. ANTHONY D. GULLEY, M.S. in Ed. 


Chalk, Blackboard, and Guidance 


TODAY AS NEVER BEFORE in the history of the United 
States has there been a topic more written about, more 
discussed and more “kicked around” than education. 
Newspapers, magazines, and books are dropping off 
the presses like over-ripe apples heralding the very 
obvious fact that the Russians are way out in front in 
nuclear physics and if we don’t do something about 
our educational system communism will take over 
the free world. To many this means there will be no 
more TV, no more new cars, automatic dishwashers 
or electric can-openers. They seem to forget that Rus- 
sian communism wasn’t born last year or even ten 
years ago. Its birthday goes back to 1917 about the 
time the leading educationalists in the United States 
were dipping their toes in “the stream of life” and writ- 
ing new lyrics for the old melody of naturalism and 
calling it progressive education. “We never interfere 
with the natural urges and impulses of the child in 
any way, because you never can tell where the child 
will lead you.” 

It finally took a rocket to the moon to convince 
some that we have been led up a blind alley of intel- 
lectual deficiency. Even non-educators realized that 
the pragmatic-experimentalistic philosophy has suc- 
ceeded in building on its foundation of sand a structure 
which has toppled over into a sea of chaotic intellectu- 
ality. By now everyone concerned with the welfare of 
education in the United States is familiar with the 
speech of Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover. He pre- 
sented a case against the “softness” in American edu- 
cation. He feels there is need for a change in our 
educational system in order to give the best possible 
education to every child—slow, average and talented. 
“We must return to the traditional system where the 
diploma represented actual work done, not just sitting 
in a classroom. We must build up careful study pro- 
grams for different types of intellectual abilities.” 

As teachers we would be most wrong indeed if we 
delude ourselves into thinking that all this has nothing 
to do with us and our classroom situation. If a teacher 
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believes that there is no relation between the current 
philosophy of the age and his teaching, then it would 
be better for him to get a job digging ditches where 
he will be a greater value to the common good. He 
cannot simplify his position by the three old rules of 
the strict schoolmaster: “Make ‘em study, make ‘em 
recite, draw your pay.” 


Guide, Direct, Mold 


The teacher will necessarily be a great influence in 
the training of his students both intellectually and 
spiritually. So Pope Pius XII has told us: “Good teach- 
ers, finally, are careful to educate rather than merely 
to instruct; capable above all, of forming and molding 
souls chiefly through contact with their own.” There- 
fore it is of the utmost importance that a teacher be 
steeped in Christian tradition and philosophy if he 
is to guide, direct, and mold young minds. For here is 
a philosophy that does not change with the verbal 
wind of an inflated ego every other century or so. Again 
it is Pius XII who speaks: “True schoolmasters must 
be complete persons and integral Christians. That is, 
they must be imitators of the only Divine Master, 
Jesus Christ.”* 

Besides the actual instruction of students, the 
teacher is called upon many times to perform certain 
other tasks which bring with them many new and 
diverse responsibilities. He may have to be moderator 
for a certain club; act as athletic director; perhaps 
coach less.dangerous sports such as golf, bowling, 
archery, polo, or Chinese checkers. In addition, very 
few teachers can avoid finding themselves in the posi- 
tion of counselor to the students they teach. It is in 
this area in particular that the philosophy of the 
teacher will come to the fore and his attitude toward 
life will be manifested, consciously or unconsciously. 
Whether or not he is a help or hindrance to the student 
will depend on many factors but the philosophy of 
the teacher will definitely play a major role. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss the various educational 
philosophies and their effect upon the guidance of 
the teacher in counseling his students. We merely 
wish to emphasize that the philosophy of the teacher 
is the golden string or ragged cord on which all his 
other qualities hang. It is these more human and more 
personal attributes of the teacher as guidance cout 
selor that we wish to examine. 

In discussing the teacher as a counselor it may be 
well to be aware of what one guidance director has 
to say about the subject: “The frequent breakdown of 
home ties and the complexity of everyday existence 
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intensifies the need for teacher counselors and for the 
use of various over-all techniques as a means of far- 
flung and efficient help to both the normal and es- 
pecially to the maladjusted pupil.”® ° 


Teacher More Than Instructor 


We can readily see, therefore, that in these days of 
family disunification the teacher must be more than 
an instructor. In the teacher-pupil relationship he may 
be asked to play a series of roles: mother, father, con- 
soler, a good listener, and sometimes a spiritual di- 
rector. He is guardian, not only of the student’s in- 
tellect, but more often than not he finds himself the 
protector of his eternal salvation and the director of 
his social activities. 

To give a complete and comprehensive picture of 
the teacher and guidance, we shall consider three 
general headings: (1) Teacher guiding, (2) Student 
to be guided, (3) Guidance to be given. This last di- 
vision we shall discuss in a very general way, since it 
depends upon a multiplicity of factors. 


Teacher as Guide 


Teacher Guiding. In order for the teacher to win 
the confidence of his students and therefore be an 
effective counselor, he must possess certain charac- 
teristics. It is, of course, impossible to list them with 
the completeness and exactness they deserve, but let 
us look at a few. 

1. Being Friendly. The teacher must like people and 
have a desire to help others. There is no place in the 
classroom for the sour-puss and stern face of Ichabod 
Crane brandishing a hickory stick in one hand and 
screaming at the top of his voice, “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child.” Today a teacher of this caliber would 
likely be carted off as quickly as possible to the nearest 
psychiatrist. This does not mean there is no control 
over the classroom situation. A good teacher always 
has his iron fist in a velvet glove, thus commanding 
the respect and admiration of his students. Young 
people can be made to realize the necessity of order 
and discipline in a class and this realization has often 
brought students and teacher closer together. 

Students want to know and want to like and even 
love their teachers, but they are very hesitant when 
the teacher doesn’t respond to a greeting in the cor- 
ridor or the teacher doesn’t even know the names of 
his students. Let the student know you want to help 
him by your actions toward him rather than by a 
pretty little speech at the beginning of each semester. 

Of course, the teacher's greatest asset in achieving 
this rapport with his students is his self-knowledge of 
his own failings. One who is attempting to advance in 
the spiritual life sets aside a part of each day to ex- 
amine himself in regard to his particular faults. This 
may not be of little value to a teacher who is striving 
to do the best possible job. It may be advisable, at 
the end of each year, to ask the students to write down, 
with a guarantee of secrecy, what they thought were 
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the weak points of the teaching and the teacher during 
the past year. This method has helped many teachers 
to really look at themselves through the eyes of their 
youngest critics. 

2. Know the Students. It is not enough for the 
teacher, if he is to be also a counselor, to merely pos- 
sess a classroom manner that defies criticism by Dale 
Carnegie. He must give the student an opportunity 
to talk about himself. It is important that the teacher 
be familiar with the student's environment during the 
times when school is closed. Even a visit to the stu- 
dent’s home may be called for if the school does not 
have an “open house” for parents or a P.T.A. organiza- 
tion. In this way the teacher is led to a knowledge of 
the student’s abilities; his likes and dislikes; his social 
adjustments; his relationship with his family. 

School activities such as athletic events, dances, 
school plays or shows, assemblies, field trips, afford 
excellent opportunities to know students under many 
varied conditions. The value of this kind of knowledge 
cannot even be estimated when the teacher is called 
upon to act as guidance counselor for a particular 
student. Upon it lies the degree of success or failure 
of the whole counseling session. 


Fairness 


3. Be Fair. Here is the quality that can properly be 
called the teacher’s greatest virtue. Patience and 
charity play their roles to a large extent but if there is 
a place in heaven for teachers it may well be that 
the virtue of justice is their ticket to get in. All stu- 
dents, the very good, the very bad, and the very 
average, will accept the human failures of their teach- 
ers. They may be as dull as last year’s razor blade or 
as changeable as the weather. This can be forgiven 
because it is a defect of personality and there may be 
even recognition of attempts to overcome these faults. 
But if a teacher is ever labeled by his students as one 
who “ain’t fair” then he has built the thickest wall 
between them that probably never will be scaled by 
a student who has a serious problem but isn’t “one of 
his boys.” If the charge be true or apparent then the 
teacher can never hope to be a guidance counselor 
to his students. This is the most obnoxious trait for 
them. It is most important that the teacher be aware 
of any apparent attitude of injustice he may un- 
consciously be creating. Even this has been known to 
cause a teacher to lose his effectiveness as a counselor. 
A dedicated teacher will always keep the virtue of 
justice in mind without, however, losing sight of the 
fourth quality we are now going to examine. 


Sympathetic Attitude 


4. Sympathetic Attitude. Sometimes we _ teachers 
seem to forget that we were once students. More than 
likely, if we look back on our own student days we 
may discover, if we are honest with ourselves, that 
the things we complained about in our teachers are 
probably the topics of conversation by our students. 





Perhaps some day after the class has been dismissed 
it might be a good idea to sit there a short time and 
let the desks talk back to us. This may be another 
means of self-evaluation. It may bring us to a full 
realization that all our students cannot do their best 
because it is impossible to find optimum conditions 
anywhere in their lives. We may recall days when 
teachers and not students got on our nerves. A sudden 
flare of temper should not always be met with an 
essay on “Self Control” or a trip to the principal's 
office for insubordination. It may well be that the 
student needs disciplining, but unreasonable punish- 
ment is far from solving the problem even though it 
gives one the momentary feeling of self-satisfaction 
as if we were smothering the flames of a Latin-Ameri- 
can revolt. 

An understanding and sympathetic attitude, if 
found lacking in a teacher, makes him an incomplete 
man for his job. He is an artist without a brush; a 
doctor without medicine; an architect without a blue- 
print. “He will never understand if I tell him,” will 
become the slogan for the teacher who thinks for 
himself and about himself without too much regard 
for the feelings of others. Rules are made for the order 
and well being of the entire school, Their violation 
does not usually lead to chaos, otherwise most schools 
would be forced to close their doors about the end of 
September. It is not always the violation that is a 
matter of life or death as much as the reason behind 
the violation. It would be the wise and prudent teacher 


who would take this into consideration. Always know 
the reasons for a student’s actions and no one will 
ever be able to accuse the teacher of acting un- 
reasonably. 


The Student to Be Guided 


Student to be Guided. For purposes of individual 
discussion we shall divide this category into three 
general divisions which we believe most teachers will 
hold to be true while keeping in mind that such theo- 
retical generalizations are always subject to restriction 
in individual cases. 

1. The Exceptional Student. In every school we find 
students who seem to be singularly blessed by God. 
They are born leaders who stand out above their 
classmates without being offensive or snobbish be- 
cause of their outstanding qualities. On the contrary, 
they have the admiration and respect of their fellows. 
Here we are not speaking of those who have only a 
high scholastic standing, but those who in addition 
have developed their whole person, intellectually, phys- 
ically, spiritually, socially. Then have a winning per- 
sonality with a high sense of responsibility to the gifts 
bestowed upon them by God. There are such persons. 
True, they are all too few and represent a very small 
minority. 

2. The Average Student. This category constitutes 
the majority of students to be found in schools. It is 
also the most difficult to define accurately. He is 
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neither exceptionally brilliant, but through hard work 
he may make the high honor roll. He may participate 
in athletics, but he will never be offered a scholarship 
for his ability. This student can be classified as “one 
of the gang” since there is nothing about him that 
makes him stand out from the group. As a matter of 
fact, he would shun anything that would tend to 
differentiate him from his fellows. During the whole 
of his life it is most likely that he will never be the 
cause of much trouble, nor on the other hand will he 
set the world on fire with dynamic contributions to 
the fields of economics, labor, politics, religion, edu- 
cation, or sociology. He will be one of the many that 
are led but not one of the leaders. But he will live the 
good life and in the Providence of God be rewarded 
for a job well done. 

3. The Problem Student. This category is not meant 
to imply that the other two classifications do not have 
their problems. But this is the student with problems 
that are most serious here and now. He may be actually 
or potentially a danger to himself, to others, and to 
society in general. He is not necessarily a juvenile 
delinquent. He may be a youngster who is considered 
very good by his friends and teachers. He might very 
well be classified as exceptional or average, but he 
has a problem in his home environment which is start- 
ing to show its effects on him. Another boy may be 
from a very good home but he seems to rebel against 
all authority. He may lie constantly and be in trouble 
both in school and out of school. A third type of prob- 
lem student may be a combination of the first two in 
the sense that his home environment is very poor and 
most of his young life he has been in and out of 
trouble which has soured him on life and he is tagged 
by most adults as a “bad apple.” 


Guidance by the Classroom Teacher 


The Guidance to Be Given. We now come to the 
most difficult part of this treatment on guidance and 


Two juniors are seen experimenting in the chemistry 
laboratory at Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas 
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the classroom teacher. It is easy to know when one 
has caught a cold but it is not so easy to prescribe 
the most effective remedy. So it is not very difficult 
for a teacher to categorize and classify. his students 
into three very broad and very vague generalizations. 
We do not treat categories or generalizations, just as 
a doctor does not treat all his patients with the same 
ailments in the same way since there may be various 
other factors that come into play. Therefore we shall 
attempt to make some very broad suggestions on the 
basis of the division made of the student to be guided. 

1. The Exceptional Student. At first glance one is 
probably tempted to say that the picture of the ex- 
ceptional student given above seems to leave him 
without any problems. Of course, this is a fallacy of 
which teachers are sometimes guilty. Indeed if a stu- 
dent were able to pass through adolescence and truth- 
fully say that he never needed direction, for he had 
no problems with which to cope, he would be a wonder 
to behold. The very nature of the transition from 
childhood to adulthood brings with it its own peculiar 
problems. It is conceivable that a young boy or girl 
could pass through these important years without 
ever being guided or directed. This was doubtless done 
at the expense of much anxiety and emotional strain. 
Perhaps, in some cases parents play a role in the 
counseling of their children. Though they never had 
a formal course in the technique of counseling many 
mothers and fathers have done a very good job in 
guiding the young adolescent through this period of 
transition. 

One of the mortal sins in counseling the exceptional 
student that many teachers commit is spoiling him. 
Certainly, there is no teacher worthy of the name that 
would consciously set out to do his best student an 
injustice. But there have been cases in which a young- 
ster’s ego is inflated by an over-zealous teacher to the 
point where he feels that his God-given gifts are due 
to him by some right. A point in fact.is the teacher 
who would be very friendly on a personal basis with 
such students to the detriment of the rest of the class. 
Another case would be the imprudent priest-teacher 
who tries to drive a young man, with all these out- 
standing qualities, into the seminary even though the 
student has no desire whatever to be a priest, which 
is the first and most important requisite for such a 
vocation. The exceptional student is one of whom 
many say “can write his own ticket” to almost any 
profession or career in life. But he will be most happy 
in the work that he chooses rather than in something 
that is chosen for him by an over-ambitious adult who 
may have been frustrated in some endeavor in his 
own youth. 


Advise, not Dictate 


Therefore it would seem that the teacher must make 
the superior student realize that he has certain 
qualities which are talents only loaned to him in this 
life and for which he must give an accounting in the 
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next life. Advise but do not dictate. Have him make 
the final decision without any coercion or prejudice 
from outside himself. A student should never have 
to say, “If I don't do this, you won't get mad?” The 
counselor's feelings should not even enter into the 
decision of someone else’s life work. It is the happiness 
of this youth that is involved here and not that of the 
counselor. 

2. The Average Student. Once again we are in a 
very broad and general area when we begin to speak 
about providing guidance and direction for the aver- 
age student. It is most difficult because we are deal- 
ing with the major part of any student body, but a 
part that defies accurate definition. They are so differ- 
ent in some aspects and yet they are so much alike in 
other ways. The classroom situation should provide 
the teacher with an excellent opportunity for group 
work, 

In discussing group work we must make a distinc- 
tion between group guidance and group therapy. In 
group guidance the group has some common purpose; 
the discussion is usually intellectual in nature; stress 
is on the content; the group itself is important; ses- 
sions may tend to be more formal being dominated by 
a group leader; it may be quite a large group. On 
the other hand, in group therapy the goals of the in- 
dividual members are important; the discussion is 
more emotional in nature; the stress is on process; the 
group itself is more a tool than an end; attitudes are 
the chief concern; the sessions are more informal and 
the group is usually quite small. 

Ideally speaking, the classroom group should func- 
tion in such a way that it could always be called a 
group guidance class. Many of the characteristics of 
a group therapy session could at times be incorporated 
in the classroom situation. Both are concerned with 
the learning process. Though the learning that occurs 
in a group therapy session is of a more personal nature, 
we must keep in mind that all learning has the ele- 
ment of the personal in it. 

In working with groups, the teacher will be able to 
notice how each student can work in a group. Certain 
traits will be revealed in a working group situation 
which ordinarly would remain dormant. The rela- 
tion between each one in the group is enhanced and 
the spirit of the teacher’s interest in each student may 
be more readily recognized. The rapport between 
teacher and student may very well be attained through 
group work. This will be most important if the op- 
portunity for a private interview presents itself. 


The Problem Student 


3. The Problem Student. In dealing with the prob- 
lem student it will be necessary to locate the cause of 
the behavior of this particular adolescent. Sometimes 
this may be beyond the scope of the classroom 
teacher. It may be through confidence in his teacher 


that this type student will accept the help of a more 
(Continued on page 734) : 
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COURTESY CRUSADE 


By Sister Francis Regis, S.S.]. 


REASONS WERE ADVANCED in the Sep- 
tember issue for undertaking a 
Courtesy Crusade. Suggested 
mottoes, models, and practices were 
presented for use in the first three 
months of the school year. Below, 
the plan is suggested for the next 
two months. 


April, First Period 


Motto: “Courteous children an- 
ticipate the needs of others.” 

Mope.: St. Peter Claver. This 
saint was so kind to his neighbor 
that he offered himself as a galley 
slave in the place of some poor, 
sick, or unfortunate creature. 


Practice: Try to anticipate an- 
other’s need at least once a day. 
At home, tidy up your room, set the 
table, empty the waste baskets; at 
school, water the plants, dust the 
window sills, erase the board with- 
out being told, as the teacher 
finishes using it during a lesson 
presentation. 


April, Second Period 


Morro: “Our bodies are sacred 
temples in which the Blessed Trin- 
ity dwells.” 

Mopet: St. Tarcissius. The com- 
panions of St. Tarcissius did not re- 
spect his body or the Body of Christ 
which he bore. He was cruelly 
beaten and died without complaint. 

Practice: Never slap, push, trip, 
or harm the person of another in 
any way. These actions may look 
harmless enough but they have 
often been the causes of serious 


Sister Francis Regis teaches grade six in St. 
Titus School, Aliquippa, Pa. She has been 
teaching in elementary school for twenty- 
three years. A graduate of Mt. Mercy Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa., she is pursuing graduate 
studies in theology in summer school at 
Providence College. Sister has written com- 
munity vocation booklets. 
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accidents. “Hands Off,” is a 
“MUST” for a courteous child. 


May, First Period 


Motto: “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” 

MopeL: St. Francis of Assisi. St. 
Francis joyfully gave up his rich 
clothing in exchange for a coarse, 
brown habit. He teaches us that 
even the poorest person can be 
clean and neat. Children owe the 
teacher and the other members of 
the class the courtesy of coming to 
school, clean, combed, and neatly 
dressed, every day. 

Practice: It is well to remember 
that posture either adds or detracts 
from personal appearance. Try to 
sit erectly, walk properly, avoid 
slouching and leaning on the desk 
while reciting. When it is neces- 
sary to yawn, cough, or sneeze, use 
a clean handkerchief or Kleenex. 
Blow the nose softly and remember 
to pardon yourself after these acts. 
Chewing gum in public places is 
very impolite. 


May, Second Period 


Motto: “The success of any as- 
sembly depends upon the audience 
as well as those who perform.” 

Mopez: Saint Anthony. For many 
years St. Anthony was a silent spec- 
tator; just a part of the audience; 
but when the time to speak came, 
he was ready. 

Practice: A courteous audience 
is patient, attentive, and respectful. 
Whistling, booing, and stamping 
of feet are always out of place. 
Thoughtful children avoid eating 
candy, rattling papers, and banging 
chairs because this annoys the 
speaker as well as those who are 
trying to listen. We should applaud 
the speaker in a moderate way. 

There is much that might be 
added to the above outline, but 
small beginnings grow. 


A well-mannered child is re- 
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spected by his companions and ad- 
mired by all and this makes for 





will be great incentives for this 
latter group in the Courtesy Cru- 
sade. Patience and prayer on the 
part of the teacher are indispen- 
sable ingredients. 

































happiness and security. The ill- 
mannered child, on the contrary, is 
unhappy and insecure because he is 
socially unacceptable. The reason 
for non-acceptance may be either 
inculpable ignorance or the desire 
for attention, which he knows will 
be forthcoming if he persists in his 
annoying behavior. The desire for 
approval and love of competition 
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where you find it, look at what 
happens to three speechmakers in 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Each 
of the three presents his views con- 
cerning Caesar to a Roman audi- 
ence. Only one is highly successful, 
one is a failure, the other is medi- 
ocre in his accomplishment. What 
makes the difference? 

Much of it lies in “audience ap- 
peal” if the highly honored Shake- 
speare is correct; and if highly paid 
modern advertisers are correct, 
human psychology remains the 
same whether the year is 19 B. C. 
or 1961 A.D. 


Take the Fruit 


I propose in this article a study 
of these three speechmakers as a 
help to ourselves—if we make 
speeches (and who doesn’t? ), and 
to our speech imitators, if we have 
any (and who doesn’t?). I am not 
advocating the moral faults of any 
of Shakespeare’s characters or of 
modern advertising; but, as 
Chaucer's priest advised: let us 
“Taketh the fruyt and lat the che 
be stille.” 

The three speechmakers are 
Marullus, the tribune, in the open- 
ing scene of the play; and in Act 
III, Brutus and Antony. 

Instead of examining _ the 
speeches in the chronological order 
of the play, let us, rather, study the 
least successful one first so that 
standing upon his errors we may 
mount to the more _ strategic 
methods of the less noble charac- 
ter. 

Why is Brutus, “the noblest 
Roman of them all,” a miserable 
failure at his speechmaking? He 
points out to the people that Caesar 
would have meant tyranny to them, 
that he had loved Caesar, that he 
has killed Caesar only for Rome. 
He tells them simply, but clearly, 
why he has done the deed which is 
to none more hideous than to him- 
self. He tells them of his readiness 


Sister Eustasia was a teacher for six years 
at the St. Paul Public Higk School, District 
103, St. Paul, Kansas, havi 4 prior to that 
been a teacher at St. Mary's High, Wichita, 
and grade school teacher and principal in 
parochial schools of Kansas. Her oresent 
position is Mistress of pre-posh at 
St. Mary's High School, Wichita, Kansas, 
teaching also English, speech, and choir. 
Sister graduated from Friends University, 
Wichita, and she earned her M.A. in Eng- 
lish at the University of Notre Dame. 
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to die for the same cause. He is 
straightforward, sincere. He speaks 
to them as friends. And that is 
where his trouble lies. They Aren't! 
He had failed to reckon with the 
status quo of his audience. Their 
acceptance, measured by the 
master dramatist, is about three 
short seconds. 

Next in order of success is Marul- 
lus, one of the tribunes. He is not 
a psychologist, any more than 


Brutus was, but he wields his “billy 
club” well. However, it remains a 
“billy club.” He begins by plaguing 
his audience, disagreeing with them 
upon their choice of Caesar as man 
of the hour. From there he proceeds 
to harangue, asking, “What’s he 
done?” This question, not followed 
through by the speaker, conse- 
quently evokes more drive for 
praise of Caesar, and the mob 
shouts louder. He meets this with 
insults, “You blocks, you stones, 
etc.” Finally, he succeeds in cowing 
the mob by retracing their pleasur- 
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able participation in the colorful 
events of Pompey’s return. But he 
must have thundered this at them, 
if the figure of the trembling Tiber 
has any meaning. Following up this 
“thunder,” he puts into them the 
fear of the gods, and they all leave 
the place. He procured action. The 
tribunes’ goals were not high. They 
sought merely to pluck the “grow- 
ing feathers” from “Caesar's wing.” 
They had a few. 


The Master Craftsman 


Now for the master craftsman. 
To show exactly how Antony won 
the mob by his speech, one must 
needs be another Shakespeare. Let 
us be content to note Antony's 
recognition of the attitudes and 
wants of his audience. An audience, 
as Antony and you and I know will 
be (1) in agreement with you; (2) 
doubtful of your ideas; (3) in dis- 
agreement with you. 

As Antony takes his place in the 
pulpit he is aware that the audience 
has been stirred—only he -and 
Shakespeare knew how short the 
stir—by Brutus. The mob is not 
ready to listen to a denunciation of 
that “honorable man.” Antony be- 
gins with “Friends, Romans, coun- 
trymen,” each of these names they 
loved to hear. In this invocation he 
recognizes their potentialities 
rather than any present actual bond 
of close union between himself and 
them. That he chose not to develop 
that particular potential beyond 
Act III was again knowledge only 
for himself and Shakespeare. He 
accepts their thinking, in a measure, 
by quoting a common saying about 
the evil that men do, and adds “so 
let it be with Caesar.” Further, in 
this first audience set, Antony re- 
views the situation: his relationship 
to Caesar; Caesar’s relationship to 
citizens and his rejection of the 
crown; Brutus’ statement concern- 
ing Caesar’s ambition. As a finishing 
swirl, after asking why they who 
formerly loved now loved no 
longer, we hear 


OQ judgment! Thou art fled to 
brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. 
Bear with me; 

My~heart is in the coffin there with 
Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back 
to me. 
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This gives him time to judge the 
reaction of his audience while they 
think they are judging the reason- 
ing which he has not actually pro- 
posed. 


Recognized Audience 


During this cleverly arranged 
dramatic pause, we can come to the 
conclusion that when Antony recog- 
nized an audience which was op- 
posed to him, he used facts—ac- 
cepted facts, that is—facts which 
the audience accepted. He stated 
nothing new, purported no claims 
upon them. 

As he listens to their interim re- 
marks, he knows that they are 
ready to listen to more of what he 
has to say, and what is more, he 
finds that they have moved from 
the first stage—opposition—to the 
more desirable stage—doubt. 

In the second stage of this game 
of influence, we find Antony sealing 
the bond which he had made with 
his audience in the beginning. 
There he had allied himself with 
them in their idea “Brutus is an 
honorable man.” With that under 
his feet, he now says he would 
choose “to wrong the dead; to 
wrong myself and you,” rather than 
wrong the honorable Brutus and 
Cassius. The alliance of Antony 
and the citizens being made so 
strong that they will suffer wrong 
together, Antony advances infor- 
mation for his doubtful audience. 
That information is, of course, 
Caesar’s will. Here he appeals to 
the wants: of his audience—their 
want of protection, of possessions, 
of social standing.’ If Caesar had 
wept, when living, at the cry of 
the poor what must be in his will? 
What heir would not shout to hear 
this will? Finally, Antony appeals 
to their desire for sense stimuli, 
their desire to be up and doing, by 
asking their permission, their leave, 
to read the will, to descend to the 
coffin. Their shouted replies give 
vent to their emotions and provide 
food for more, at the same time 
that they stand as tension indica- 
tors for the strategist. 


Time for Dynamic Action 
Accordingly, Antony knows that 
now his audience is in the third and 


*Hedde, Wilhemina, and Brigance, 
Wnm., list these wants of an audience in 


— text, American Speech, Lippincott, 
Z 
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final stage, agreement with him. 
Now is the time for the vivid, the 
impressive, the dynamic action. 
Having descended from the pul- 
pit to the coffin for the purpose 
of reading the will, he sees fit to 
withold that measure for awhile. 
The people, now in a ring around 
the corpse, are, instead, asked to 
view the many rents in Caesar's 
mantle and even the wounded 
body itself. Only after this sight, 
does Antony first apply the word 


“traitors” to the killers of Caesar. 
He is sure of himself before he uses 
that word which establishes a turn- 
ing point. The epithet is picked up 
by the mob, but Antony again ap- 
plies the mortar lest any bricks be 
loose. “Stay countrymen.” And they 
do, immediately. 

During the second part of this 
final stage, in which Antony enjoys 
the friendly audience, he proposes 
himself to be precisely what we 
actually saw Brutus to be: 
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...aplain, blunt man, 

That love my friend; that they 
know full well 

That gave me public leave to 
speak of him; 

For I have neither wit, nor 
words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the 
power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood; I only 
speak right on; 

I tell you that which you 
yourselves do know; 


With what a difference of situation! 
Antony knows he has described 
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Brutus, not himself. He knows that 
the mob belongs to him to do with 
as he wills; but, as evidence of his 
success, it is the mob which pro- 
poses the action which Antony 
wills. “We'll mutiny! We'll burn 
the house of Brutus!” This, and 
they have not yet heard the will! 
With the mob, then, at white heat, 
Antony recalls them to temper 
them still further with the reading 
of the document which he had 
first brought before them when 
they were in the doubtful stage. 


Knows Himself Successful 


This done, the mob is ready to 
burn not only the house of Brutus, 








































@ EACH INDEPENDENT UNIT PROVIDES COMPLETE, SELF-CONTAINED, VARI- 
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but those .of all the “traitors.” 
Antony knows he is successful; he 
has done his speechmaking well: 

“Now let it work. Mischief, thou 

art afoot; 

Take what course thou wilt.” 

He, who has guided the course so 
carefully up to this moment, con- 
signs it to the mischief which he has 
created. 

Granted that mischief is more 
easily set afoot than good, is it 
necessary that, as we see it in our 
world, so many of the voices of 
good must be like that of Brutus? 
Even though the voice is one of 
nobility, bearing only good will, 
the utterance will be more than 
futile if the attitude of the audience 
is not taken into account from the 
beginning. Good will on the part 
of the speaker does not insure good 
will and fair judgment from the 
hearer. Speechmaking is an_ art, 
not necessarily in the possession of 
those who possess goodness, and 
an art, certainly not lodged in “billy 
clubs.” May those of good will be 
the best artists! 


“GYM” Every Week 


By Sister M. Bernardette 


AS A MEMBER SCHOOL of the Na- 
tional Council on Physical Educa- 
tion our children have benefitted 
tremendously from the program as 
prescribed by the Council. As an 
administrator I have learned that 
no school need be without a physi- 
cal education program, even though 
it may be limited because of lack 
of facilities. We have found that 
many of our activities can be con- 
ducted out-of-doors and our church 
parking lot has become our gym. 
By marking our various play areas, 
we have followed the lesson plans 
of the Council. The interest of the 
students is ample proof that they 
will be physically active if properly 
motivated. 


Children Choose Captains 


We first thought the children 
would resist that formal approach 
of the Council but instead we found 
that they enjoy being organized 
and working under the “command- 
response” technique. By allowing 
the students to choose their own 








Sister M. Bernardette is principal of St. Ber- 
nard's School, Plainfield, N. J. 
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CAMPION HOUSE 


329 WEST ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 


January 14, 1961 


Dear Mr. Chanlers: 


I have just finished listening to the eight records of your 
new Bible Stories series and would like to send a word of 
congratulations even before our notice in AMERICA. 


They are done reverently, tastefully and dramatically. 

In listening to the Holy Scripture one is constantly aware 
that it is the Word of God; yet the human persons involved 
do not lose their humanity. They are not unduly stylized, 
but remain real and personal. These records seem especially 
suitable to young people, who could hardly find a better 
introduction to the Bible; however, adults and elderly 
people—especially the shut-ins—will find them 
inspirational and delightful too. 


Sincerely yours, 


CMY 
Ue (WW. McNdspy, S. J. 


Assistant Editor 
AMERICA magazine 


reTaic price 49.95 CURRENTLY USED BY: 
CHURCH & ORGANIZATION PRICE Churches 


2 26” sas Missionaries 
“a Missions 
Convents 

Youth Organizations 

Parochial Schools 

Release Time Classes 

Homes « Hospitals * Camps 
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Here is an innovation in the study of the Bible, using seam balce ak GALES por ont. 


a completely dramatized approach on records, featuring CO Bill me, or [J Enclosed is my check which saves me postage 
America’s finest professional artists. This collection of prvdepew ee Bane ph By By ATE LE, 
16 stories on eight 33% LP Hi-Fi albums enables one approval. This special offer expires May 10, 1961. 

to participate in a vivid rebirth of the most glorious epi- 

sodes of the Bible. This series exploits the fertile imagi- Church or Organization 

nation of the listener... so real you will think you are 
there as little David battles the Giant Goliath, as King 
Herod tries to destroy JESUS. ... Hailed by clergy be- ; Toa Stale 

cause of its beauty and faithful interpretation of the 

Holy Bible. Here is the newest dimension in Catholic Name 

education complete with full orchestral music and true- LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION INC. 
to-life sound effects. pept. ce-4 124 EAST 40th ST., N. Y. 16 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


team captains and referee the 
games, a certain amount of freedom 
is maintained. 

The idea of the lesson plan 
(through the mail) is good because 
it allows the teacher to stay ahead 
of the class and be prepared. This 
helps the boys and girls maintain 
interest because of the fast pace and 
variety of the program. All material 
received thus far has been written 
clearly and is free of the heavy 


bisceae s 


Program is ‘“‘no excessive burden” at 
Central Catholic High School 


academic language that profes- 
sional educators too often use. The 
recordings are especially enjoyed 
by the children and marching, a 
usually unpopular activity, is fun 
for them. 


Advisory Plan Helpful 


We have availed ourselves of the 
Council's Advisory Plan which is 
very helpful and have also found 
that the Council’s program concern- 
ing uniforms is an excellent method 
of raising funds which actually pay 
for the program itself and provide 





Father Linford F. Greinader, Principal 
Central Catholic High School 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


“Everybody Gains” 


General statements are so often mean- 
ingless. But this one is full of meaning, 
not only to the people directly involved, 
but to Catholics all over the country. 
Here is what Father Linford F. Grein- 
ader, principal of Central Catholic high 
school, Johnstown, Pa., reports: 


“Everybody gains. Our high school has 
participated in the National Catholic 
Decency in Reading program for the 
past six years, during which more than 
21,000 Catholic magazines and periodi- 
cals have been placed in the homes of 
the greater Johnstown area . . . The 
annual campaign has not been an ex- 
cessive burden for the high school faculty 
and students, nor for the subscribers. 


“The administration has the satisfactory 
feeling that the school has been taking 
a valuable part in Catholic activity, the 
students gain worthwhile lessons in sales- 
manship plus attractive prizes, and the 
school treasury has been considerably 
enriched with a minimum of effort.” 


The truth of the matter is: Everybody 
gains! 


For an operating plan for your school 
write today to: National Catholic De- 
cency in Reading Program, 2959 North 
Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
(Sponsored by the Catholic Digest and 
64 other Catholic publishers). 















for the purchase of additional 
equipment. 

The addition of a physical educa- 
tion program has raised the general 
standard of our school and, in the 
case of new students, they are al- 
ways pleased to learn that it is a 
regularly scheduled “subject.” 


TEACHING 
CREATIVE WRITING 
A Practical Approach 


By Sister St. John McCrystal, C.S.]J. 


IT IS OFTEN REMARKED that writing 
courses are generally a waste, that 
in them there seems no positive 
criticism of the writing, no definite 
technique taught, and while the 
students write much, they feel that 
they otherwise profit little. Crea- 
tive Writing as a course, however, 
can be very practical. To be sure, 
students cannot be taught creativity 
since it is God-given, but they can 
practice cultivating what imagina- 
tion they have and can learn defi- 
nite, concrete points about writing. 

A good type of writing for work- 
ing on many practical points is de- 
scription. Even a 150-300 word de- 
scriptive paragraph will indicate 
definite needs of the student. With 
no plot to contend with or charac- 
terization to develop, basic stylis- 
tic techniques of writing can be 


studied. 


Teacher Can Tell the Difference 


To describe, one must first look 
closely at an object. A teacher can 
tell the difference between a de- 
scription written by rote, mechani- 
cally and with a minimum of 
thought, and one wherein the stu- 
dent has actually examined the ob- 
ject being described. 

Selectivity in writing is pre- 
sumed. Description should not bore. 
Many details are not necessary. 
Selected, well-worked out details 
will give the picture, and descrip- 
tion is picturing. 

In writing this basic form, de- 
scription, if wordiness is a fault of 
the student, it is immediately ap- 
parent. Exercises on cutting out un- 
necessary words may then be taken 
up. Students find this fun and 
shortly acquire the knack of delet- 


Sister St. John is a member of the faculty of 
Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 
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You are invited to examine these new books and other McGraw-Hill 
titles at Booths H-6 and H-8. 
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ing deadwood. If not, their papers 
thereafter may be returned to them 
that they might cut their own dead- 
wood themselves, and rewrite their 
papers with an economy of style. 


Replacing the Trite 


Another immediate fault in writ- 
ing detected quickly through de- 
scriptive writing is the trite or over- 
worked expression—“bolt out of the 







RECORD ALBUMS 


“ 


ay, 


An invaluable aid created for teachers 
by teachers. Each album contains six 
original song stories with full instru- 
mental accompaniment and vocal in- 
terpretation in an approved key . . 
plus illustrated ‘actions and suggested 
classroom and assembly adaptions. 


FREE! Send for 16-page teacher’s guide contain- 
ing song analyses and suggested applications. 


SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 


xo / for readers of the Catholic Educator only! 


ge 
Bye 


no-obligation trial . 


( ) Send Album # for 10-day trial 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOCL 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





Original Song 

= Stories for Children 
» >. To Dramatize 

ti. in Primary and 


\ Elementary Grades 


each album 
(regular price $6.05) 


Order by album number from 


SING ’N DO Co@., INC. 


P.O. BOX 279 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Get any Sing ’n Do album of your choice for a 10-day 
.. or the free descriptive teacher's 
-- guide. Use the handy coupon below. 


SING 'N DO COMPANY pP.o. BOX 279 « RIDGEWOOD, N.J. 


blue,” “brown as a berry,” dead as 
a doornail.” The technique of pick- 
ing up trite expressions in their own 
writing is quickly learned by stu- 
dents. Then the labor of searching 
for better, imaginative expression 
begins, and to find it isn’t easy. 
Descriptive writing, again, has its 
basis in concreteness. It deals 
with the tangible—that perceived 
through the senses—what can be 
seen, touched, tasted, etc. To 
present the concrete, to establish 
and illustrate the general through 





































5 ALBUMS AVAILABLE 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 
I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong 
Choo Choo 
Maybe I'll Find A Kitty 
Under The Christmas Tree 
An indian Song 
I'm A Little Puppet 
My Little Puppy 
Here Comes The Circus Parade 





Album #2 (Grades K-3) 
The Lazy Little Hen 

1 Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 

The Tiptoe Elf 

Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 


Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 

HOLIDAY SONGS 

The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street 
Easter Morning 

When The Flag Is Passing By 

I'm A Sailorman 

If You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful 

Caroling 








Album #4 (Grades K-3) 
IN THE TOY SHOP 

In The Toy Shop 

lf | Could Have A Pony 

The Little Rag Dolls 

I'm A Little Chinese Doll 
“The Snapdragon Song 

When The Little Dutch 

Shoes Parade 





Album #5 (Grades K-3) 
DOWN ON THE FARM 


Down On The Farm 
Little Ducky Doddle 
You'll Never Catch Me! 
Little Scarecrow 

Pumpkins On Parade 
Needle In A Haystack 


) Send free 16-page teacher’s guide 











the concrete is necessary for almost 
all good writing. 


Rewriting 


Exercises on rewriting descrip- 
tive paragraphs that are too general 
—with the substitution of attractive, 
specific examples—are helpful in 
learning the technique of the con- 
crete. The student settling down to 
an hour of study is described specifi- 
cally: physically, in what kind of 
chair, with what kind of book, with 
what on his mind, contending with 
which distractions, interrupted by— 
exactly what. Enthusiasm for writ- 
ing follows the concrete because it 
readily pictures, and interest is then 
established, providing, of course, 
that the subject being described is 
interesting. 


Character Sketch 


A second form of writing to teach 
in Creative Writing is the character 
sketch. This is on a little larger scale 
than the description. In the charac- 
ter sketch, the descriptive technique 
is applied because description of 
the character is necessary, but other 
elements too are necessary. We not 
only see what the person looks like, 
but also what some of his traits are. 
The sketch is developed around his 
dominant trait, which is brought 
out in more than one way— 
through what he says and does, 
through what others say about him. 
Writing a character sketch helps 
prepare the student for larger forms 
of writing. The short story, drama, 
novels, etc., will always have char- 
acters. 

To write a good character sketch 
is a challenge to the student who 
wants his character to be interest- 
ing. He must find ways through his 
style of writing of making this char- 
acter interesting not only to himself 
but also to others. A good character 
sketch requires good writing and 
people like reading character 
sketches. How popular these are in 
the Reader's Digest and the Catho- 
lic Digest. With this gradual ap- 
proach to more complex forms of 
writing the student's self-confidence 
is not jeopardized since he is not 
being hurled into the complex form 
without preparation. 


Short Story Involves Real Art 


A third form to study is the short 
story. A good short story involves 
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Just a coin in the s!ot and PENCILS, 
NOTEBOOK PAPER and fine-line 
PENS—of uniform style—are avail- 
able ANYTIME OF THE DAY—no 
standing in line or waiting for book- 
store to open—avoids borrowing. 
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Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Elementary 
Schools, High Schools and Colleges. Sub- 
stantial SAVINGS are offered on your text, 
reference and supplementary book needs 
throughout the year. ASK FOR OUR T-61 
CATALOG. 


Send us your complete textbook order— 
each order will be promptly processed by 
experienced personnel in accordance with 
customer specifications—or if you prefer send 
us a list of your needs and we will send you 
a quotation by return mail on items we can 
supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. This 
special service involves NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer 
being used in your schools. Send your list 


or write for our special quotation form for 


listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








NEW WAGNER BOOKS 


iT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON 
is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to 
discuss in layman's terms a subject he knows so very 
intimately. 


Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, ‘Those 
who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy 
will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same 
time they will review the material of their several 
courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again 
in a new format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this 
volume will serve as an interesting companion to their 
text book material. Then there are those to whom 
philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON 
will open for them a new world of mental activity.” 


$4.95 


BOYS 


By T. C. Siekmann 


A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys 
in language they understand, by an author who has a 
way with them. By way of sampling: The section, 
“You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- 
ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. 
By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- 
ers and priests for the example of approach they 
themselves can take with teenage boys whom they 
must counsel. - $3.95 


THE CATHOLIC FOOD 
MANUAL 


By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


Here in one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has 
gathered the knowledge gained from his experience 
managing high school, college and other institution food 
service. Divided into two sections, menu planning in 
the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred 
for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- 
cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
parochial schools. $12.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7 
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real art, but study of the technique 
of the short story may extend over a 
period of weeks. There is the theme 
or moral to study (every story has 
at least one); the conflict; plot; 
characterization; viewpoint;  cli- 
maxes. One point can be worked 
on at a time, and the teacher 
shouldn’t expect too much of the 
early short stories. If a student is 
required to state the theme of his 
story and focuses his attention 
largely on establishing this theme, 
once this technique has been mas- 
tered he can move on to special 
work with conflict. When this is 
learned, crises may be studied. Re- 
spect for the technique of writing 
grows. Short stories can be read and 
analyzed gradually for all these de- 
vices and the student can write 
stories over a period of weeks. He 
can use the descriptive technique 
and the characterization knowledge 
he has already learned. 


Verse-Writing 


A fourth form that can be taught 
in Creative Writing and that indi- 
cates further the variety of writing 
is verse-writing. Poetry-writing can- 
not be taught since it involves na- 
tive talent, but verse-writing can be 
learned by anyone. If the student 
is musically inclined that will natu- 
rally help with rhythm and rhyme. 
A real fear of verse-writing often 
exists, but the teacher can reduce 
this. Students should read verse too 
and learn about the elements of 
verse, rhyme, meter, etc., and then 
write verse with a definite meter 
and rhyme-scheme. Opportunity for 
originality should not be sup- 
pressed, however, and the student 
should be given a chance to write 
any kind of verse he likes—free 
verse included. 


Not Too Much 


Stress in the course should be on 
writing, but there should not be so 
much writing that the student 
might turn against it or grow weary 
of it; nor should too lengthy assign- 
ments be given because this would 
be conducive to careless work, or 
for the conscientious student, worry. 
Putting their best into every piece 
of writing is the ideal to be estab- 
lished. How the idea ever became 
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prevalent that there is not art to 
writing, is baffling. 


Read Pupils’ Work in Class 


-Reading and analyzing good stu- 
dent papers in class encourages the 
writer of the paper and is enjoyable 
to the class. The idea that students 
should not compare themselves to 
one another, since their personali- 
ties and approaches might be quite 






divergent, may be brought out. Stu- 
dents should rather compare them- 
selves. Improvement or lack of it 
can then be seen. 

The Creative Writing class should 
be small and the teacher should 
have a positive approach. Any 
writer is sensitive about his work, 
and to dissect it minutely can dis- 
courage him from further effort. 
The teacher need not hesitate to 



















Speech Improvements 
Through Fun Situations 


These two types of joyous activity which help solve 
Speech problems even before child is aware he has a problem are 
culled from speech teacher Roberta M. Buchanan's article in the’ 
Journal of Florida Education Association. 


Games that have as primary ob- 
jective the improvement of indi- 
vidual speech sounds also include 
training in coordination, relaxa- 
tion, and controlled emotional re- 
lease. For “10 Little Indians” game: 


Class sits cross-legged in circle 
around chief (teacher) who leads 
their activity by beating her 
drum. (Might explain this was an 
early method of communication.) 
One beat prepares them for action. 
Then, as each Indian’s number is 
called, he jumps up into position. 
Number can be duplicated. 

Group rotates in war dance move- 
ment around chief according to 
tempo of drum beat, adding voice 
on voice till 10th Indian joins in. 












This gradual increase in volume 
ends in war whoop. Indians rotate 
in war dance movement once 
more around chief to illustrate 
increase in tempo. 
Starting again in unison, (10little, 
9 little, 8 little Indians etc.) each 
as number is called sits down in 
original cross-legged position and 
stops speaking. Chief ends game 
by softly beating her drum. 
From first grade through high 
school, creative dramatics is a 
means of speech training. By 
roup participation, child can 
es fear and submerge self into 
the whole experience. And the 
business of play production can 
be creative outlet for boys who 
like to build, paint, experiment 
with lights, sound, color. And for 
girls to design costumes, 
4 and do make-up. 







































After a busy day 


with a big date coming up 

or just staying home, the 
lively flavor and smooth chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
help give you a quick ‘‘pickup."’ 
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give deserved praise. 

Encouragement to attempt to 
publish, or submission of good 
papers to the school paper is a 
stimulus to the student writer. A 
student with what seems little imag- 
ination can develop it further, and 
this can open new facets of beauty 
to the student. 


DRAMATICS Make for 
Self-Expression 


By Sister Mary Immaculate, O.P. 


IN THIS AGE OF OUTER SPACE and 
interplanetary motion it seems 
paradoxical that we should hear so 
much about repressed emotions. 
However, in psychiatric clinics and 
even in educational climes we often 
have our attention drawn to the 
need of individuals to express them- 
selves. 





REPORT OF: 


OCTOBER 27, 1960 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON MORAL PROBLEMS 
IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS N.C.E.A. 


"2. At the request of the National Office, 
the Committee has renewed the services now 
being offered to Catholic schools by the 
National Council on Physical Education, and 
submits the following report. 


The principal purpose of the National Council 
is to provide expert guidance and teaching 
aids to Catholic elementary schools that do not 
have a trained physical education specialist 


as a staff member. 


The vehicle for supplying 


such service is "The Physical Education 
Specialist Thru The Mail," a twice-monthly 
publication of the Council that Contains 
practical lesson guides for all elementary 


grades. 


After examining a certain number of 


issues...the Committee recommends that 
Superintendents give this publication serious 
consideration as a possible solution for the 
lack of trained personnel in elementary school 
physical education, health and recreation. 


The National Council publishes a "School 


Manual on Elementary Physical Educaticn." 


The 


contents of this Manual are of a general nature 


useful to all teachers." 


Now YOUR school can have a complete physical education 
program at a cost of only pennies 


BAN] 
ea Per 


student.* 


The cafeteria, stage, 


corridor or even the classroom is all 


the space necessary—and full equip- 


ult ment is supplied. One of your teachers 
can direct the program. 


* This program can be self-liquidating and not cost your 
school any money at all. Stop by Booth G-61 at N.C.E.A. 
convention, or write: 


Victor J. Di Filippo 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SETON HALL UNIVERSITY 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 





As educators we have the means 
within our power to provide the 
so-called “outlet” for suppressed 
desires. We must not look askance 
at the stage as a legitimate medium 
for self-expression. Why wait until 
the need for psycho-drama arises? 

On our way to attend a local 
childrens’ theatre production, I had 
the opportunity to ask the mother 
of two of the youngest participants 
just what she thought was the 
value of such activity for her boys. 
In just so many words she replied: 
“The theatre provides a reasonable 
valve for showing anger, joy, sor- 
row, etc., with the control of direc- 
tion in speech and drama.” 


A Vantage Point 


Indeed, the stage and its many 
by-ways is an excellent vantage 
point from which a child may look 
beyond himself and his own little- 
ness to all the eras and nations in 
which people sought this natural 
avenue for their need to create. 

From the back of our auditorium 
the members of our dramatics club, 
the “Masqueraders,” so often hear: 
“be big,” in raised pitch. Having 
heard it so frequently, they now 
know that it means, be other than 
yourself; this is make-believe, and 
we want everyone to know it is. 
For the cast knows from its first 
month of stage orientation, that the 
audience is present to be enter- 
tained. The busy, hard working 
parents, seated in all probability on 
hard, uncushioned, collapsible 
chairs, do not want to see life as it 
is every day, or their children as 
they act all week long. They too 
wish to be lifted out of themselves 
for this hour of pleasure. The 
theatre then is similar to a two-way 
bulb, as the more enlightening 
inner recesses of licit passions 
emanate from the young thespians 
and their receptive spectators. 

All this by way of saying that 
perhaps “be big” could serve as a 
slogan for all whose duty it is to 
save youth from today’s advocate 


Sister Mary immaculate teaches English and 
American literature at Academia San Jose, 
Villa Camparra, Puerto Rico. She is also 
moderator of dramatics and the Forensic 
League at this high school which is con- 
ducted in English on a stateside system. 
Sister has taught in elementary and second- 
ary schools. A graduate of Villanova Uni- 
versity, she is on an assistantship at Villanova 
for an M.A. in theatre art. 
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of tranquilizers. The stage has all 
the potentials of a stimulant as well 
as that of a tranquilizer. For where 
can we find a more disciplined in- 
dividual than a young actor under 
the guiding hand oi an understand- 
ing director? Or where can we find 
more of a motivation or stimulus 
for self-expression than under the 
tutelage of one whose entire career 
deals in personalities and their de- 
velopment? 


Club Drew Thirty Members 


For a concrete example of such 
an attempt I would like to offer this 
plan which has weathered a season 
of experimentation. Determined to 
provide the opportunities for the 
outlets mentioned above, and 
further, to give constructive train- 
ing in speech and drama to those 
interested junior high school stu- 
dents (the most selt-conscious age, 
tnere.ore the most worthy of our 
attention ), we announced the for- 
mation of an after-school dramatics 
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club. Having informed the possible 
candidates that this project would 
involve work as well as play, we 
anticipated about a dozen faithful 
followers. To date we have thirty 
members in our non-profit, no-dues, 
“sheer plod makes plough-down 
scillion shine” organization. 


Pantomimes First 


After a brief, informal history of 
the theatre we aimed at the most 
inhibited area of teenagers when 
they find themselves in the lime- 
light; namely, attaching physical 
motion to their spoken lines. Hence 
we had a series of pantomimes in 
which each member participated. 
A teacher benefits highly from such 
an activity despite the drain on her 
all too precious time. For she be- 
comes aware of the originality 
dormant in some of her more reti- 
cent students. At another session 
we tape-recorded each member's 
voice, giving them the startling 
chance to hear themselves as others 
hear them! 

With everyone at least super- 
ficially aware of his or her dramatic 
tendencies, we launched into a 
project to learn basic theatre arts 
on a small scale on the level of 
puppetry. After everyone had in- 
dicated first and second choice from 
the following selections: acting, 
stage construction, set designing, 
costumes, make-up, lighting, we 
divided our nucleus of thirty into 
five groups of six eager troupers. 
From among each group a stage 
manager was selected. I operated 
in the background as director to 
each group. 


Never Underestimate Creativity 


Since we predetermined our first 
audience to be the grammar school 
division, original scripts were 
written by members of each group 
based on the often neglected stories 
of: Snow White, Pinocchio, Hansel 
and Gretel, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and Alice in Wonderland. 
We must never underestimate the 
creativity of our youth. I was both 
amazed and delighted with the 
novel styles in which the excerpts 
were handled. 

For puppets we used light bulbs, 
which became the victims of nov- 
ice make-up artists. Costumes far 
out-reached my expectations. But 
the piéce de résistance was the 
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To My Youth 


A Religious Guide for Catholic 
Youth, with Instructions 
for Altar Servers 


By Rev. Harold A. Buetow 


A work long needed by teachers and spirit- 
ual directors who are guiding young Cath- 
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for use as supplementary reading in Catho- 
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proper observance of the Catholic faith in 
the home as well as in the Church. 
Illustrated with line drawings by Carl 
Pfeufer. 
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Pu, et al, in Latin . . the literary sensation of the year! 


Latin lives again in A. A. Milne’s magnum opus, 
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Latin Pooh has made history in classical circles 





























where it has won phenomenal acclaim. Representa- 
tive comments: ‘In all of my 38 years of teaching 


Latin to youngsters, I have never before been pre- 
















sented with such a charming vehicle for convincing 
teenagers that Latin is a fun language.'’—Richard 
H. Walker, Bronxville High School. ‘‘Interest in 
Winnie Ile Pu is high among our one hundred Latin 
students.’’—Edith S. Wells, Wilmette Junior High. 
“The students thoroughly enjoyed translating it.’’— 
Sister Helen Ruth, Mount Saint Dominic Academy. 
Illustrations by E. H. Shepard. $3.00 
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a story which cannot fail to inspire everyone who 
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stage. Each group had conceived of 
a unique method of construction. 
One group found a particularly 
effective means by using a refriger- 
ator crate as a base. They knew the 
little first graders attached the pro- 
portions of life to the puppets, so 
they were insistent upon not being 
seen. About Christmas time some 
parents were undoubtedly missing 
their best string of lights, but they 


did provide dramatic lighting, even 
if we did have to change a bulb 
here or there to produce the re- 
quired effect. We even discovered 
some budding Picassos among our 
set designers. It is no mean feat to 
arrange scenery for a puppet show 
and still have room for clumsy 


hands. 


Free to Interpret 


Time was given to saying the 
lines with the greatest amount of 
expression. But freedom of inter- 
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pretation was allowed. For obvi- 
ously, the purpose of this project 
was kaleidoscopic: to sustain the 
interest of everyone by providing 
a means of expression for our youth 
at a most crucial period in their 
life, their adolescence, when the 
future need for tranquilizers and 
stimulants can be eliminated; to 
place them in a cultural atmos- 
phere where their tastes can be 
molded to what is best and to show 
them the importance of every con- 
tributing factor in theatre. 

Perhaps it is making of the 
theatre a kind of child guidance 
clinic, but a delightful one, reward- 
ing to both student and teacher. 

At present we are engaged in a 
full-scale spring production. Be- 
cause children give the best re- 
sponse to what is novel and chal- 
lenging we are making the entire 
auditorium our stage. Characters 
appear from all manner of en- 
trances; right out of the audience, 
or down the center aisle. Direction 
is given in voice, and the elements 
of oral interpretation and speech 
are suggested. As long as each 
physical action has a purpose and 
is motivated by some rational idea, 
latitude for self expression _ is 


allowed. The only requisite, “Be 
Big!” 


Putting the Spiritual 
Into Class Day 


By Naomi Gilpatrick, M.A. 


ALTHOUGH THE GAIETY of humorous 
bequests may amuse for the mo- 
ment the listeners of the reading of 
the mock Class Will, time will dis- 
sipate the memory of these. Humor 
has a place in Class Day, but so has 
the spiritual, which will be of last- 
ing significance. To put the spirit 
into class spirit, I suggest that 
each member of the class be willed 
one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost 


Miss Gilpatrick looks back on teaching kin- 
dergarten at St. Francis School, Haskell, 
N. J., for ten years. She has taught trainable 
children for the Haskell Board of Education. 
She conducts her own remedial school for 
children of all ages. This past fall she also 
taught a seminar in reading and the lan- 
guage arts at Seton Hall University. Author 
of the Avery Hopwood Prize novel, The 
Broken Pitcher, she has contributed to many 
publications. She is a graduate, summa cum 
laude, of the College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, N. J. She has an M.A. in Eng- 
lish from the University of Michigan. 
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(Continued from preceding page ) 
tliat he may manifest in a special 


way through life. To express this 
concretely, cut out the white sil- 
houette of a dove and paste this 
upon a red circle, cut from con- 
struction paper. In red ink, write 
upon the wing the virtue to be be- 
queathed (wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, fortitude, knowledge, 
piety, and fear of the Lord.) To in- 
crease this list for variety, one 
could also bequeath one of the 
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twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost: 
charity, joy, peace, patience, be- 
nignity, goodness, long-suffering, 
mildness, faith, modesty, conti- 
nency, and chastity. To this could 
also be added the three theological 
virtues of the Holy Spirit: faith, 
hope, and charity. Each graduate 
will pick his “gift” from the out- 
stretched wings of a larger master 
Dove and read out to the audience 
what, after silent prayer, he hap- 
pened to select. It could be intro- 
duced in this way: 
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Selecting Their "Gifts" 


Announcer: The gifts you can 
see and touch will follow the law 
of nature and perish. There are 
other gifts that will never pass 
away and grow more beautiful the 
more that they are used. These are 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost. To each 
of our classmates, we would like to 
present one of these gifts for you 
to keep and remember always. It 
is to be yours not only today when 
you proudly announce your choice, 
but also all through your life it will 
particularly distinguish your con- 
duct in work and play until that 
last day when this special virtue 
will merit for you a high place in 
Heaven. Before you reach out your 
hand to touch the wings of the 
Dove, where lie the virtues and 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, take a 
moment of silent prayer and ask for 
that gift, for that virtue, which God 
most wants you to have, and to 
manifest in a special way in this 
life for the honor and glory of God. 
May you always be noted for the 
practise of this virtue. May you win 
Heaven through its practise. 

(One by one, each goes up and 
selects his “gift,” announcing it to 
the audience. ) 

Grapuate: Thank you. I have 
chosen fortitude. (Et cetera. ) 

ANNOUNCER (after they have all 
chosen): May God help you to 
manifest this special gift to the 
world to bring many souls to Him. 
May the practise of this gift be a 
bright stone in your crown on 
Judgment Day. In times of tempta- 
tion, remember that your class at 
St. Francis School willed you this 
special virtue as your very own in 
time and for all eternity. 


New Type Class Prophesy 


Crass Propuet: It is the time 
now for the Class Prophesy; but in- 
stead of predicting who is going to 
be a doctor and who a lawyer, we 
are going to do something different 
this year. Since only one out of a 
thousand class predictions come 
true, we are going to prophesy in- 
stead something that has a built-in 
guarantee of coming true. And if it 
does come true for each graduate, 
then each graduate has a built-in 
guarantee from Christ of going to 
Heaven. I as the Class Prophet am 
going to prophesy who is going to 
put into daily practise a certain act 
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of mercy. This act of mercy is writ- 
ten on an arrow and if you follow 
it, it points to Heaven. Today we 
sit on this stage as a class facing 
life. When all the arrows are 
gathered together, all our good 
deeds done, we shall meet for our 
reward, together once more in 
Heaven. We shall begin with the 
corporal works of mercy. I hereby 
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prophesy that John Joseph Doe to 
the best of his ability will become 
most noted in this world and the 
next for this distinguished work: 


(The graduate called comes up 
and receives an arrow. He reads 
aloud what is written upon it, as 
does each graduate in turn. ) 

Feed the hungry. Give drink to 
the thirsty. Clothe the naked. Visit 
the imprisoned. Shelter the home- 
less. Visit the sick. Bury the dead. 

Ciass PropHet: We prophesy 
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that these fellow classmates of ours 
will grow very famous for doing 
the work that is written on their ar- 
row. Now we want to prophesy 
which classmates will attain great 
renown for the practise of one of 
the spiritual works of mercy. Pay 
close attention. (As each student 
takes his arrow, he reads aloud 
what is written upon it. ) 

Admonish the sinner. Instruct 
the ignorant. Counsel the doubtful. 
Comfort the sorrowful. Bear 
wrongs patiently. Forgive all in- 
juries. Pray for the living and the 
dead. 

(These may be duplicated so 
that there will be one for each.) 


Not Luck, But Grace! 


Crass PRESIDENT: Memories are 
precious, but it is the future that 
counts. If each will practise the vir- 
tue willed him and do the act we 
predict he will do, this will be a 
better world in which to live. Let’s 
keep the spirit in our class spirit, 
and we will fail no one—not our 
parents to whom we owe much, nor 
our pastor whose sacrifices at the 
altar made us ready for the receiv- 
ing of such unearthly gifts, nor our 
teacher who taught us to value 
such things for their true worth, 
which is above gold and silver. 
Dear parents and friends, wish us 
now not luck, but grace! 


A FINAL EXAMINATION 
in Sophomore Religion 


By Brother Alois, C.F.X. 


RELIGION LENDS ITSELF readily to 
our endeavors to teach by chal- 
lenge and discussion. It may be 
difficult to stimulate original 
thought in teaching other courses— 
a language for example—but surely 
the possibilities of applying prin- 
ciples and facts learned in the study 
of religion are ever varying and all 
high school religion teachers can, 
with even a little ingenuity, make 


Now assigned to British East Africa, Brother 
Alois was teacher of religion and Spanish at 
Cardinal Hayes High School, Bronx, N. Y., 
where he had taught for seventeen years of 
his twenty years in the classroom. A gradu- 
ate of Catholic University of America, he 
earned his M.A. in Spanish at Fordham Uni- 
versity. Brother has contributed to various 
Catholic publications and he is author of 
Frontier Priest and Congressman published 
in 1958 by Benziger Brothers, Inc. 
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almost every religion period an in- 
teresting and stimulating one. 

The author submits the final ex- 
amination he gave to his second 
year religion class last year at 
Mount St. Joseph High School, 
Baltimore, as an illustration of the 
kind of challenge that might con- 
tinually be presented to our bet- 
ter students. Such a method might 
do much to develop the thinkers 


which are said to be lacking among 
our graduates. 

The particular class that took 
this test was unusually bright and 


their reaction to it and their 
achievement in it did much to prove 
its worth. 

The text used was Triumph of 
Faith, Bk. 2 (Sadlier). 


FinaL ExaM 


1. A recent editorial in the Cath- 
olic Review stated: “Surely the 
flesh-and-blood appeal of Christ’s 
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life, the lives of the saints, the sa- 
cred liturgy, and the whole sacra- 
mental system can potently subdue 
our rowdy impulses, neutralize our 
acid moodiness, win our hesitant 
hearts, and channel inio creative 
grooves our rich, random energies.” 

Comment on this statement 
(about 100 words), applying to it 
what we have learned this semester 
about the liturgy and the sacramen- 
tal system. 

2. In his book The Living Bread, 
Thomas Merton speaks of sacrifice 
thus: “The normal psychological 
response to an awareness of a holy 
power is submission and worship. 
Sacrifice is the most powerful out- 
ward expression of interior worship 
. . . The higher and purer the re- 
ligion the deeper is the meaning of 
the sacrificial act . . . Even interior 
offerings and sacrifices deemed to 
be expressed outwardly in a ritual 
action, because man, being a crea- 
ture with body and soul, needs ex- 
terior rites. Besides, man is a so- 
cial being and sacrifice is also a 
social act, a recognition on the part 
of society of certain spiritual values 
which are a necessary part of our 
dedication to God both as indivi- 
duals and as a group.” 

Comment on this statement in the 
light of what we have studied about 
sacrifices among the Jews, the pa- 
gans, and Christians. 

3. It has been stated (The Holy 
Ghost by E. Leen) that “the force 
and virtue of God's action on a 
thing measures the intimacy of His 
presence in that thing.” 

Explain this statement in the 
light of what you learned about 
sanctifying grace and actual grace. 

4. Phillip Hughes writes of Lu- 
ther’s early success: “Everywhere, 
once Luther began to print and 
publish, there were to be found 
disciples converted by his sermons 
and polemical tracts. But for these 
individuals to combine, even if only 
to desert the traditional church 
services and provide for them- 
selves was a highly dangerous busi- 
ness.” 

Why was this so? Why did the 
movement soon become so much 
stronger and advantageous to its 
propagators? Compare these begin- 
nings of Protestantism in Germany 
with its counterpart in England, 
France, The Netherlands and Spain. 

5. The introduction of Christi- 


(Continued on page 742) 
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List price 
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“An Ounce of ORGANIZED PHONICS at the primary level 
is worth a Pound of REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION later on!” 


The PHONOVISUAL METHOD is not only “or- 
ganized phonics’; it is streamlined, phonetically 
correct and effective. 

The PHONOVISUAL METHOD employs modern, 
game-like, proven procedures embracing auditory, 
visual and kinesthetic training for mastery of sounds. 
The PHONOVISUAL METHOD cannot—nor can 
any phonics program—replace, entirely, “sight” 
instruction for reading and spelling non-phonetic 
words; however, users agree that PHONOVISUAL is 
outstanding as a means for developing attack and 
recognition of phonetic words which comprise a 
vast majority of words in the English language. 


Write for details: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. C4 
P. 0. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 
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farhion at lowest prices” 


Since 1943 


Our outstanding line of parochial 
and academy uniforms are custom 
fitted at your school;and individu- 
ally packaged for the students 


All work is done in our factory 
by master tailors. 


Hats 
Blazers 
Skirts 
Slacks 
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Ties 


A complete line for all students 
in all grades 


Send for our complete catalog — 
free — without obligation. 
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“I often think of all the 
inspiring spiritual things 
we had in store for us 
each week in Our Little 
Messenger and how we 
were held in suspense 
from week to week wait- 
ing to find out about Sam 
Tam and Bumble Bim, 
of the many wholesome 
laughs we had about Julie 
and Jack and Jane and 
Joey, and how we got 
ourselves ready for 
Sunday by reading and 
discussing the Sunday 
Gospel. I found out by 
being without the Mes- 
sengers how much I do 
appreciate the great work 
that is being done for us!” 






















































Sister Aimee, O.S.F. 
St. Joseph's School 
LaSalle, Ill. 






































Five separate school editions of 
the Messenger serve parochial 
elementary grades: 


Young Catholic Messenger 
for Grades 6-8; 

Junior Catholic Messenger 
for Grades 4-6; 

Our Little Messenger, 
Grade 3; 

Our Little Messenger, 
Grade 2; 

Our Little Messenger, 
Grade 1. 





























Bulk rates are only 45c, 40c, and 
35e per semester subscription, 
respectively, for Young, Junior, 
and Our Little Messenger. Write 
for information and samples. 














GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 






















































Regions Near and Far. (Social 
Studies for Catholic Schools Series) 
Gr. 4. By Sister Mary Isabel, S.S.]., 
Sister M. Virginia Claire, $.N.J.M., 
and Sister M. Gabriel, S.S.J., (Fol- 
lett Publishing Co.). 


No phase of instruction is more im- 
portant in our troubled world than 
education for Christian social living. 
This textbook should be a valuable 
tool for instilling Christian concepts of 
international brotherhood and interde- 
pendence. Through accounts of the ex- 
periences of children all over the 
world, the pupil is introduced to a 
geographic and social knowledge of 
the two hemispheres. Lessons of toler- 
ance and understanding are taught as 
the pupil is introduced to people who 
speak, dress, earn a living, and wor- 
ship God in a manner different from 
his own. 

The text is filled with eye-catching 
pictures, diagrams, and up-to-date 
maps, many in full color, and all ac- 
companied by lucid explanations. 
Study helps include an atlas, a self- 
pronouncing glossary, and a diction- 
ary of geographic words. Each section 
is followed by a group of comprehen- 
sion questions and suggested projects. 
In addition, there are discussion que$- 
tions designed to foster desirable atti- 
tudes and ideals. Ample drill work is 
provided to make the pupil adapt in 
the use and interpretation of maps, 
charts, diagrams, and other reference 
materials necessary for further pursuit 
of the social studies. 

Presenting a child’s-eye view of re- 
gions on six continents, Regions Near 
and Far should be highly acceptable to 
both teachers and pupils. 

Sister M. Aurita, S.S.]. 
Principal, St. James School, 238 Hazel- 
hurst, Ferndale 20, Mich. 


The Golden Book Picture Atlas 
of the World. Six volumes. By 
Phillip Bacon. (New York: Golden 
Press, 1960; price $10). 


“One picture is worth a thousand 
words,” claims an old Chinese prov- 
erb. This statement is particularly ap- 
plicable to The Golden Book Picture 





Atlas of the World, for the subject, 
composition, and color of the illustra- 
tions together with brief captions tell 
the story of the world and its people 
in pictures. The six books of this set 
of Atlases are illustrated with more 
than one thousand color photographs 
and maps; they are beyond question 
a “picture show” of the world in color. 

From the viewpoint of a teacher, 
these are the features from which 
these books will draw their appeal to 
students: First of all the attractively- 
colored picture box case in which they 
stand will catch the eye of boys and 
girls when placed on the display shelf 
or on a browsing table in the library 
or the classroom. To further attract 
their attention, there is the bright, 
sturdy binding and easy-to-handle size 
of each volume. And once a student 
opens a book, his interest is sure to be 
arrested; resultingly, he will not want 
to put it down before looking at all 
the pictures, together with reading the 
short captions. The easy-to-turn pages, 
and not-too-small print urge a reader 
to a more minute perusal of the books. 

A great deal of learning will be ac- 
complished painlessly while viewing 
these Atlases for so attractive are the 
educational devices used to impart 
information that the student will con- 
sider studying them a pastime rather 
than a school task. For just one ex- 
ample: under the rainfall and tem- 
perature maps of each continent there 
are small white buckets with blue 
color depicting water, which extends 
as many inches high as is necessary to 
show the amount of rainfall that the 
large cities of this section receive in 
winter and in summer. Small white 
thermometers with varying degrees of 
pink color show the average tempera- 
ture in degree Fahrenheit for that city 
both in January and July. These in- 
telligible drawings bring out graphi- 
cally the facts of temperature and 
rainfall to the student. 

The reading that complements the 
pictures and maps tells the fascinating 
story of how people live all over the 
world. It explains how men use their 
land for different kinds of farming and 
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Chartwell House Services 4 (.’ b 


that can help you to teach physical “~ ” ” 4 
education and recreation efficiently: 













TEXTS FROM HEATH 
BALANCED FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 












l. 
The RICHARD G. KRAUS Selections 


(Elem., H.S., Coll., Ad.) 

& & The most effective records for instruction in 

‘ ¥ - RHYTHMS, FOLK DANCE, SQUARE 

\\¢a% DANCE, and SOCIAL DANCE. Chosen by a 

- hf “> nationally known educational specialist from the 

—- offerings of educational record producers. Ask 
for Leaflet No. 61-1. 


2. 
The BASIC RHYTHMS Program 


(H.S., Coll., Ad.) 















for elementary grades... 


HEATH SCIENCE SERIES 
Grades 1-8 
Herman and Nina Schneider 


NEW WAYS IN NUMBERS 
Grades 1-3; (4-6 in preparation) 
Right Rev. Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, 
Sister Mary Stanislas, Sister Mary 
Verone, and Others 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE, 
2ND EDITION, 1961 COPYRIGHT 
Sterling and Others 





























Special gymnastic exercises with music, to im- 
prove students’ balance and movement in daily 
life activities, are presented in the Ainsworth- 
Evans BASIC RHYTHMS Book and Record 
Album. Ask for Leaflet No. 61-2. 


3. 
Bauer-Reed DANCE & PLAY Activities 


(Elem.) 


Published by Chartwell House in 2 volumes for 
your convenience andeconomy. Vol. 1 for Grades 
1-3. Vol. 2 for Grades 4-6. Acclaimed for excel- 
lence in selection, organization, and clear descrip- 
tions of activities, these books are now in their 
7th and 6th printings, respectively. Ask for 
Leaflet No. 61-1. 




















for high school... 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA 
SECOND YEAR ALGEBRA 


Hart, Schult, Swain 


PLANE GEOMETRY AND SUPPLEMENTS 
Hart, Schult, Swain 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7TH EDITION 
Tressler, Christ, Terino, Starkey 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
Grades 7-12 
Henry |. Christ, 
Senior Author and Coordinator 









































4, 
The Complete CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS 


Set (Elem.) 


The complete CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Set 
by Dr. Ruth Evans includes 10 record albums 
and the accompanying CHILDHOOD 
RHYTHMS Book. Countless thousands of class- 
room teachers rely on these albums and their 
lively piano music to lighten their physical- 
education teaching load. Ask for Leaflet No. 
61-1. 
















for modern languages... 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS, 
COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS; 
2ND EDITION 

Dale and Dale 
EL ESPANOL AL DIA, 2ND EDITION, 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
Turk and Allen 











A postcard request will bring you the 






D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


literature you want. 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, Ine. 
Box 166, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 





industry, what progress these people 
have made in finding better methods 
of using their resources. Students will 
learn about the mountains and deserts, 
oceans and rivers, cities and towns of 
different countries. They will discover, 
too, how the every day life of people 
in other countries differs or compares 
with their own. 

Besides the meaningful maps 
throughout the volumes, there is a 
special section at the end of book six 
entitled “The World in Maps.” It con- 
sists of twenty-four pages of statistical 


maps which depict the world, its 
physical and political organization, the 
distribution of its people, its treasures, 
and the condition of its communica- 
tion and climate. The first part of this 
unit is explanatory. It gives the phi- 
losophy of map-making and the diffi- 
culties encountered in their construc- 
tion, and finally demonstrates how the 
distortions of map-making are over- 
come as much as possible. Every con- 
ceivable type of map follows, each 
with a key showing the meaning of 
the colors and other symbols used. 
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Low-Cost expandable book holders 


Ideal for books, magazines, record albums, reference works. 





@ Easy to store; lays flat 
when not in use. 





@ Books are held in place 
with easy pressure on lower 
part of uprights. 


Finished in polished brass and smartly styled 
to complement any decor, these Book Holders lend 
a tasteful touch to any display throughout 
the library. 


Holders are handcrafted in two practical 
sizes that expand to display one or more selected 
titles. Gentle pressure on lower portion of 
uprights adjusts them to desired width for 
firm support. All size books slip in and out easily; 
stand upright without toppling when one 
is removed. 


1 6 12 
No. 962 (expands to 9” area). . .$1.50 | $1.45 ea. | $1.40 ea. 
No. 968 (expands to 15” area).. 3.00} 2.90ea.| 2.80ec. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 








Shipping charges paid. 
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Scales plainly indicate 
graphs bring out other facts. 

These Atlases have other note- 
worthy qualities. At the end of the 
picturization and narration about each 
continent there is a table of facts and 
figures concerning that continent. 
Another item which concludes each 
book, and one which brings it up-to- 
date, is a section telling of the future 
of that continent. For instance, in tell- 
ing of the future of the polar lands 
the author states: “Soon nuclear reac- 
tors will be available to provide the 
heat and power needed in the Arctic. 
These nuclear reactors will help push 
the Arctic frontier farther northward.” 
This forecast predicts the future of the 
Pacific realm: “In the future, Pacific 
air lanes will become even more im- 
portant . . . The future seems certain 
to see the discovery of a greater 
amount and variety of minerals in the 
Pacific.” At the end of book six there 
is a general and detailed index which 
makes information in all the volumes 
easy to find. 

The Golden Book Picture Atlas of 
the World is especially suitable for 
intermediate, upper grades and also 
junior high school classrooms and 
libraries. However, senior high school 
and college students, in fact the gen- 
eral reading public, may view this 
book with interest and profit. 


distances; 


SisTER M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal, Saint Patrick’s School, Sidney, 
Nebraska 


Sweet Sue’s Adventures. By Sam 
Campbell ( Bobbs-Merrill Co.; 1960; 
page 119; price $2.95). 


In the story of Sweet Sue, Sam 
Campbell presents to the young 
reader in an adaptable, sustaining, 
and interesting way the fascinating 
and adventurous events that make up 
the life of the mysterious and least 
understood of woodland animals—the 
skunk. 

The style of the story and the true 
photographs presented serve to 
awaken an interest in nature and a 
joy in new discoveries. The summary 
of facts learned in each hike is pre- 
sented in such a way that a child 
would feel proud of all he knows. 

To some grownups this book will 
serve to vindicate the skunk and give 
him his rightful place in nature. They 
will be surprised to know the friendly 
and helpful animal uses his spray 
only when he is forced to. In fact, it 
is only after three warnings that he 
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lets his aggressor have it. Because a 
skunk cannot climb, nature fitted him 
with a powerful weapon of self-de- 
fense. The great horned owl is the 
only enemy a skunk fears because that 
huge bird does not mind the odor of 
the spray. 

Skunks help farmers by killing 
worms, bugs, mice, and rats which 
destroy crops. By eating turtle eggs 
they lessen the number of turtles that 
kill fish and young ducks. Thus, in his 
presentation of this book, Sam Camp- 
bell has given children “another bless- 


ing to count” in the great world of 
nature. 


SisTER M. Rose Partnictia, O.P. 


Our Lady of Lourdes School, Malverne, 
New Yor 


About News and How It Travels. 
By Willma Willis Simpson (Mel- 
mont Publishers, Inc., 1960; pages 
31; price $2.50). 


Children from the third to the sixth 
grade will find this book very interest- 
ing in its presentation of the various 


A unique pictorial 


method allows 


children to understand 


mathematical principles 


and to think 


as they work 


for grates 3° 4-5 -§ 


and, in preparation 
for the seventh grade— 


SEEING THROUGH MATHEMATICS 1 


Learn more about the program at N.C.E.A. Exhibit Booth E-2—E-4 


A 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago ll Atlanta 5 


Dallas 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J- 


media by which news is disseminated. 
There is an analysis of the different 
means of communication from con- 
versation to television. 

In the first part of the book the 
child goes over the spreading of news, 
as he has already observed it, by di- 
rect conversation, letter, telegram, 
and telephone. He is then led to the 
news gathering companies and shown 
how the same piece of news is com- 
municated in four different ways: 
newspapers, news magazines, radio, 
and _ television. This excites the 
imagination and stimulates a scientific 
understanding of the different means 
of communication. 


SisTER M. Rose Patricia, O.P, 


Our Lady of Lourdes School, Malverne, 
New York 


About Our Flag. By Elinor Rees 
(Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1960; 
pages 31; price $2.50). 


This up-to-date book gives a short 
history of our flag from its first thir- 
teen to its present fifty stars. It shows 
in an interesting and easily understood 
style how the flag is the symbol of our 
country. It gives the rules for display- 
ing and the manner of saluting it. 

Besides its usefulness for school 
children up to the sixth grade this 
book would be a tremendous help to 
the foreign-born in helping to get 
them acquainted with our national 
history and our heritage. 

As the home is the child’s first 
school the ideals of good citizenship 
can be best taught by parents who 
know and appreciate these ideals 
themselves. Therefore, this book in 
the home would be a means of stimu- 
lating a law-abiding spirit and co- 
operative citizenship. 


SisTER M. Rose Patricia, O.P. 


Our Lady of Lourdes School, Malverne, 
New Yor 


American Catholicism and Social Ac- 
tion. By Aaron I. Abell (Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; pages 306). 


For the reader who is seriously in- 
terested in the activities of the Catho- 
lic Church in the various fields of social 
service, Aaron Abell has contributed a 
book which supplies answers to many 
questions. He has divided the treatise 
into specific horizons so as to ease the 
wealth of material into closer range for 
scrutiny. Mr. Abell approaches the 
topic through every available source in 
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Unusual Texts for Unusual Times... . 


Elementary: GOD'S WORLD: an up-to-date series of science textbooks including health and safety, 
showing how impossible it is to ignore the philosophy within science and hence the necessity 
for the right philosophy. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN: not a neat, lifeless blueprint of ‘who does what” at various 
levels of government, but a dramatic record of the evolution of a free people and its tie-in 


with the rising generation’s acceptance of personal responsibility to extend it. Revised 
edition. 


Secondary: BIOLOGY—INQUIRY INTO LIFE by Taschdjian and Hubbert (C 1961). A bold departure 
from the narrow, technical presentation of biology. Uses a stimulating conceptual approach 
to the life processes, the successful approach to all ability groups. Treats many controversial 
areas relative to science and philosophy, e.g., origin of life, but the authors’ ultimate view- 
point is a teleological one. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A DEMOCRACY by J. F. Cronin, S. S. A 


1961 edition of the national best seller in the field. A senior course in economics, sociology, 
government and world affairs. (Ready in May) 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS by Elwell and others. (Revised Edition) The most popular 
high school Religion series in use today. An Augustinian synthesis of Christian doctrine, 


Moral theology, and the Sacraments. Complete with newly published textbooklets, answer 
keys, and Teachers Manual. 


Inquiries invited 





Mentzer, Bush and Company, 330 East Cermak Road, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Catholic Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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By His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing 
Unforgettable talks covering all phases of religious life. A must for 


S every Community. Cloth $3.00 Paperback $2.00 240 pages 
BULLETIN BOARD HEADQUARTER MARY, HOPE OF THE WORLD 


By Very Reverend James Alberione, S8.S.P., 8.T.D. 


Portrayal of the Blessed Mother on earth as co-redem»trix of mankind 

BOOTH-55 and in heaven as queen of the Church and the faithful. Stories of 
apparitions, shrines, and devotees of Mary 

Cloth $3.00 ‘Paperback $1.50 216 pages 


. 1 hi iled by the Monks of Sol 
There are designs for almost every season or se ee Shickameh aad aun 


* Most informative on timely oandedia * Alphabetical and ana- 
° lytical indexes: 
occasion. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD ba 
Guide book for every woman busy in domestic, social, and political 


If you do not attend the convention, send 25¢ fields and guidance counsellors. 


Cloth $4.00 Paperback $3.00 416 pages 
for brochures illustrating more than 55 actual THE HUMAN BODY 
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bulletin board designs. Your 25¢ may be soul, the wortlt oth $4.00” Paperback $3.00 448 pages 


Cloth $4.00 Paperback $3.00 448 pages 
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Presentation of the absolute need of teaching religion in the field 
of education. Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 750 pages 


’ THE LAY APOSTOLATE : . 
ANN MARIE S WORKSHOP DEPT 341B Salient teachings on the origin and necessity of lay action, organi- 
, . 


zation of the laity, and fruits of lay action. 

Cloth $5.00 Paperback $4.00 700 pages 
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the way of books, periodicals, and 
newspaper editorials and clippings to 
obtain pertinent points of view from 
the qualified observer, from “those on 
the other side of the tracks” and also 
from the “man on the job.” 

The early social pattern was com- 
posed chiefly of immigrants who were 
hampered by lack of funds, language 
difficulties and an insufficient number 
of priests to cope with their problems 
of poverty, sickness, vice. Gradually 
an urban welfare Crusade helped to 
lighten the situation to some degree 
through the organization of clubs for 
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leisure activities in lieu of the ever 
present bar or poolroom. To improve 
the laborers’ conditions, Catholics were 
not outside the pale of interest in pro- 
moting labor unions to combat poverty 
and factory hardships. 

Outstanding figures who have con- 
tributed largely in attempts to reform 
conditions either by direct or literary 
influence move throughout the pages 
of the book. To mention only a small 
percentage would be tantamount to 
doing the impossible. But friends like 
Isaac Hecker and Orestes Brownson, 
whose social agencies formed the 








groundwork for later religious orders 
and social reforms; James Boyle 
O'Reilly, in the contributions to the 
Pilot; Most Reverend George Mont- 
gomery who advocated that “the labor 
cause be set on a religious pedestal.” 
The work of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society and its many facets to help the 
homeless and hard pressed under the 
leadership of Bryan Mullanphy. These 
and many others are mentioned as con- 
tributors to early and later social re- 
forms. 

The social reconstruction after 
World War I was primarily directed 
by the hierarchy. The Bishops’ Labor 
Program (1919) made every effort to 
improve the laborers’ struggle for 
better wages, shorter hours and self- 
mastery, “for man who is physically 
brutalized by long hours of toil and a 
scanty leisure spent amid squalid sur- 
roundings—the best his wages can 
afford—is in no condition to respond 
to the spiritual appeals to which every 
healthy and normal man responds.” 
This Program becomes more familiar 
to us under the name of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

During the period of the depression, 
Catholic social leaders did not have to 
devise new plans but only broaden the 
existing ones. “It seemed the remedy | 
lay in human beings ‘practicing self- 
restraint and doing to others as they 
would be done by.’” “The duty of 
Catholic laymen, leaders of finance and 
industry, is to use their brains and re- 
sources to curb avarice and ‘to estab- 
lish Christian principles in the conduct 
of the world’s business.’ ” 

To summarize, Mr. Abell has pre- 
sented a volume of painstaking re- 
search, a volume presenting the social 
contributions which the Catholic 
Church and lay leaders have made for 
the betterment of mankind. These 
efforts in behalf of humanity, unless 
uncovered and brought into focus, 
would have slipped into the forgotten 
past. Now they stand as a record for 
posterity and as a glory to the Cath- 
olic Church. 


SisTER Hortense, O.S.F. M.Ed. 
Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana 










































































































































Erasmus and His Times. By Louis 
Bouyer, Cong. Orat., translated by 
Francis X. Murphy, C.Ss.R. (The 
Newman Press, 1960; pages 220; 
price $3.75). 







Erasmus and His Times is a pleas- 
antly disturbing work almost certain to 
produce conflicting, possibly equivo- 
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cal, responses in a serious reader. It is 
a good book written out of an astonish. 
ing fund of knowledge, and it rewards 
close, thoughtful study. 

The book is disturbing because it 
attempts to cover so much material in 
its 220 pages that one cannot but ac- 
knowledge a lack of control by the 
author, a curious absence of the tight 
discipline of subject matter that can 
ordinarily be expected from a learned 
mind. The title suggests the enormous 
complexity of the subject of the book. 
Short chapters brush the personality, 
works, and historical significance of 
men like Balthasar Castiglione, Nicho- 
las of Cusa and Pico Della Mirandola; 
in addition, the book attempts a kind 
of quick survey of the Renaissance, an 
oblique commentary on aspects of the 
Reformation, and a defense of Erasmus 
against charges of “modernism” made 
by the French historian Augustin 
Renaudet. Obviously, all of these 
things cannot be discussed thoroughly 
in one small volume; the book is dis- 
turbing because it touches too many 
things lightly and treats nothing—not 
even Erasmus—with any thoroughness. 

Throughout the book, Father 
Bouyer, in one sentence or paragraph, 
picks up an excitingly provocative idea 
and then, too quickly, puts the idea 
down to move on to something new. It 
is a practice exceedingly frustrating to 
the reader who would prefer to have 
such interesting observations explored 
leisurely and in detail. But the scope 
of the book is too great to allow for any 
such intellectual luxury. Father 
Bouyer’s summary of the content of 
Lorenzo Valla’s De Voluptate, a work 
published in 1431 and critical to the 
development of the Renaissance, is an 
example. 


In substance it can be summed up as 
follows. Pagan antiquity was con- 
sidered as having achieved good- 
ness and equilibrium by the frank 
satisfaction of all natural desires 
which were recognised as basically 
good, particularly when they were 
sensual desires. Christianity on the 
other hand had intervened as a 
troublesome factor. It had _ intro- 
duced an incurable sadness, pre- 
tending to be able to refashion hu- 
man nature with its asceticism. To 
such a concept a man like Taine 
seems to have fully subscribed. But 
today there is certainly no historian 
who would accept this without a 
smile... . 


The introduction of Taine and the 
modern historian in this description is 


a most interesting perception of rela- 
tionships; there are many men about 
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in the world today who think of 
Christianity in much the same way as 
did Valla, and Father Bouyer is appar- 
ently aware of this fact. But though 
his observations on this modern idea 
that is really six-hundred years old 
would almost certainly make intensely 
interesting reading, he leaves the idea 
dangling and moves on to Petrach and 
Eugene IV. From the reader’s point 
of view, this is a most frustrating prac- 
tice. 

Nevertheless, Erasmus and His 
Times is both pleasant and rewarding 
reading. The book would amply justify 
its reading merely by the way in which 
it reflects the trenchant personality of 
its author; Father Bouyer’s personality 
emerges through page after page as a 
wise and thoughtful consciousness. It 
is not only through his observations on 
Renaissance men that this appealing 
personality comes through to the 
reader, but also in his wry, sometimes 
clever illustrative stories that we get a 
glimpse of the complex and sensitive 
man talking to us. Thus, he recounts 
the story of Pope Adrian IV coming to 
Rome in 1522: 


No sooner was he elected than the 
Italian cardinals quickly repented 
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they had even thought of the studi- 

ous Dutchman. But it was too late. 

Hardly had he arrived in Rome, 

than he commenced by refusing to 

grant any preferment, banished all 
prostitutes from the city, and 
ordered the priests to shave off their 
beards. Coming into the Sistine 

Chapel, he gave one look at the ceil- 

ing painted by Michelangelo and 

asked simply if it was the bath- 

room... . 

The book is also both pleasant and 
rewarding because of its gentle, sym- 
pathetic defense of the lovable Eras- 
mus. Father Bouyer defends that 
Christian gentleman with skill against 
the harsh criticisms sometimes directed 
at him by stern Christian historians. 
The quotations from Erasmus included 
in this book are sufficient to provoke 
the reader to re-open the Colloquies or 
the Ratio verae theologiae, and this 
fact alone is reason enough to praise 
the book. 

The ambitious scope of Erasmus and 
His Times makes any thorough com- 
ment on it impossible in a short review. 
But, though it attempts too much, the 
book is distinctly superior to most of 
the things that pass for scholarship 
these days. Probably Erasmus would 
have found it delightful. 


Leo J. HERTZEL 





Dad and His Teenagers. By Dr. John 
J. Skala (St. Paul Editions, 
Daughters of St. Paul, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston 30, Mass.; 92 pages). 
This delightful little volume pre- 

sents in a very readable, attractive 

style the problems that plague parents 

of teenagers. The author, Dr. John J. 

Skala, father of seven sons and four 

daughters, discusses in a genial way 

questions that have confronted him in 
his experience both as a father and as 

a teacher. He states clearly and 

forcibly the stand he has taken with 

adolescents on matters where correct 
principles are involved. He believes 
that the father should maintain his 
position as head of the house, that he 
should give good example to his chil- 
dren, that he should train them to take 
responsibility and to understand the 
necessity and importance of work. 

Teachers, guidance counselors, 
school administrators as well as par- 
ents—in fact, all who have any deal- 
ings with teenagers—will find in this 
book valuable information and excel- 
lent suggestions to guide them in their 
work with adolescents. 


SisTER Benita DALey, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


Director of the Graduate Division, The 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 
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3. Map Slides, 3% x 4 in. 
4. Polaroid Transparencies, 344 x 4 in. 
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Demonstration in your own classroom, by our 
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schools and colleges, is based on the 
premise that a complete reading pro- 
gram provides for the simultaneous 
development of perceptual, functional, 
and interpretive skills. 


The EDL TACH-X and FLASH-X 
tachistoscopes, through timed expo- 
sures, develop rapid, accurate, in- 
clusive seeing skills. 
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What Catholic Girls Should Know 
About Marriage. By Francis X. 
Dietz (Notre Dame: Fides, 1960; 
pages 128; price 95¢). 


This inexpensive, paper-bound book 
is offered as a marriage course for high 
school girls. It is sound and, except in 
two minor instances, balanced. Such a 
series of discussions can certainly help 
the terminal high school student. 

If the book is to be given to the girl 
herself, she will find these chapters 
most valuable: the third, “The Man 
That I Marry,” and the thirteenth, 
“Training for the Job.” Outstanding 
individual sections are “Marry in 
Haste” (p. 27), and “How do they get 
that way?” (pp. 84-5) an explanation 
of the attitude of ‘a non-Catholic boy 


| who dates a Catholic girl. 


If this is to be a guide for the in- 
structor of the course, however, rather 
than a text, the entire book offers ex- 
cellent material, especially the statis- 
tics, such as those on the small percent- 
ages of Protestant spouses who em- 


| brace the Catholic faith after marrying 


a Catholic. 
This uncertainty of objective is a 
definite weakness. If this book is for 


| the instructor, then why are some 


chapters aimed directly at the girl? 
If it is for the girl, then why does the 
author plunge so deeply into the 
middle of things in the opening chap- 
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ters, employ so many technical terms, 
especially in chapters four, five and six, 
and present several other topics with 
little regard for the average Catholic 
young lady’s outlook? 

In short, is this book an expansion 
of the teacher’s outline for the course? 
Or is it the message he wanted the girl 
to get? Had a clear-cut point of view 
been established, this fine little book 
would have been even more valuable. 


Rev. WiLuiaM B. FaHerty, S.J. 


A Teacher Speaks. By Philip Marson 
(David McKay Company, Inc,, 
New York, 1960; pages 230; price 
$3.95). 


In this interesting account of forty 
years of teaching English in American 
high schools, the author gives a satis- 
fying glimpse of the life of a dedicated 
and competent teacher, and reveals a 
broad knowledge of pedagogical de- 
velopments in American secondary 
education in the past fifty years. 

Well-prepared academically for a 
teaching career and with ten years ex- 
perience in four private schools, Mr. 
Marson, in 1926, became a classroom 
teacher in the famous Boston Latin 
School. This public school, one of the 
oldest and most respected in America, 
enjoyed an enviable reputation for its 
well-established classical tradition and 
its maintenance of high standards of 
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achievement. The long list of distin- 
guished men educated there from 
colonial days on reads like a catalogue 
of the founding fathers of the Ameri- 
can nation and the national leaders in 
every profession. 

When Mr. Marson began teaching 
in Boston Latin School, he believed 
that this ancient institution was a 
teacher’s paradise because its willing 
and able students, by means of an in- 
flexible classical program, were thor- 
oughly prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the best colleges. 

“The atmosphere of the school 
stimulated effort,” Mr. Marson informs 
us, “created respect for learning and 
instilled admiration for intellectual 
achievement. The student with the 
keen mind and the will to apply it was 
in high repute. He was in no danger 
of being considered odd, obnoxious, or 
traitorous by the less studious for there 
were too many others like him, and the 
faculty gave no quarter to those who 
preferred to devote their energies more 
to the athletic and recreational side of 
school life than to the academic.” 

Modern educators who deplore the 
failure of American schools to train 
high school students to develop their 
full potential of scholastic ability will 
approve of an educational system 
which produced such worthwhile re- 
sults. Boston Latin School specialized 
in preparing its boys to meet the exact- 
ing demands of the examinations set 
by the College Entrance Board. The 
author attributes much of the success 
of the school to these examinations. 
He relates in significant detail the rigid 
pattern of the curriculum of the school, 
its disciplinary measures, the inexo- 
rable routine of recitations, tests, and 
reports that enabled the boys to 
achieve high scholastic records, thus 
attesting to the efficiency of the sys- 
tem. But he also chronicles with re- 
gret the deterioration in both the qual- 
ity and quantity of the work required 
of the students that characterized the 
period after World War II. This situa- 
tion caused a definite lowering of 
standards. 

Many factors contributed to this un- 
fortunate development. Chief among 
these were the poor preparation of 
students by the elementary schools, 
the abandonment of responsibility for 
secondary education by the colleges, 
and the failure of the College Entrance 
Board to maintain the high level of 
academic excellence in its examina- 
tions for which they had been so long 
and so justly esteemed. 


April 1961 
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The results will surprise you. After four seme 
ters, at 120 words per minute; pencil shorthand 
writers averaged 54 errors, machine shorthand 
writers averaged 3 errors! The test was limited to 
2 minutes because the pencil writers couldn't 
keep up for a longer time! 
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school. Twenty beginning shorthand students 
were chosen, given prognostic tests and listed in 
order of their aptitude. Odd-numbered students 
were placed in a pencil shorthand group, even- 
numbered in the Stenograph shorthand group. 
This study, which follows the progress of each 
student over a two year period, should be must 
reading for every interested teacher and adminis- 
trator. Write for your copy of this comprehensive 
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SHORTHAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, Ill. 












All who are concerned in any way 
with American education—teachers, 
school administrators and parents— 
should read this valuable discussion of 
the modern trends which have con- 
tributed to the disrespect for intellec- 
tual achievement so prevalent among 
the youth of America today. Mr. Mar- 
son does not merely condemn medi- 
ocrity in American education, he also 
offers a program for the restoration of 
learning in our schools that merits 
serious consideration. 


Sister Benita Datey, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


Director of the Graduate Division, The 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 


The Man Who Captivated New York. 
By Rosalie Lieberman (Doubleday 
and Company, New York, 
N. Y.; pages 190). 


Inc. 


If one is looking for a down to earth, 
twentieth century depiction of a lay 
brother's it will not be 
found in the experiences of Brother 
Angelo. The swiftly moving style with 
its brisk, action laden dialogue is quite 
apropos to the narrative especially in 
this space-age, astronautical era. The 
setting, too, New York, fits into the 
groove since “everything did happen” 
where “anything can happen.” 

Brother Angelo’s experiences in and 
out of the monastery, his humble sim- 
plicity and child-like trust in God, his 
levitations, have been most aptly 
drawn into reality by Miss Lieberman. 

Father Martin and Father Dominic 
are typical Superiors, mundane, matter 
of fact, necessarily concerned with the 
financial problems of the parish and 
community. Thus their love of God did 
not reach that intimacy which invests 
life with its full reality. 

The rebuilding of St. Lucy’s and the 
characters connected with the project 
seem somewhat overdrawn, though 
one does not have to go very far down 
the avenue to find comparable per- 
sonalities in his own neighborhood. 
You'll find another Mrs. Morgreaves 
too concerned with a past grief to be 
conscious of another’s need; a Miss 
Linton, the kind of neighbor everyone 
seeks, but seldom finds; Mr. Steele, 
selfish with his own ambitions; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wetmore, unable to cope with the 
problems of a teenage son. Each how- 
ever, contributes his share in empha- 
sizing a contrast. They likewise spell 
out in so many words, the fact that 
there is too much concern for ambi- 
tion, pleasure, personal gratification 
and too little appreciation of the joy of 
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The records in the albums, WE 
SPEAK THROUGH MUSIC, 
Parts I and II, have varied uses 
in connection with the speech 
and language development of 
children. The specific proced- 
ures used in teaching the songs 
will depend on whether the songs 
are being employed to aid in 
articulation therapy, speech im- 
provement or speech stimulation. 
In all situations, the records will 
provide listening enjoyment and 
rich experiences with rhythmic 
movements and dramatization. 
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Set of 3 albums & book. . . $20.00 
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giving self, the weight of little things, 
the satisfaction realized in basking in 
the sunlight of faith and trust in Him 
who directs our lives. 

There are not very many Brother 
Angelos to be found in monasteries to- 
day, but the realization that his candor, 
his willingness to let God have His 
Way has been achieved between the 
jackets of a book makes The Man Who 
Captivated New York a welcome addi- 
tion to a coterie of book friends. 

Sister Hortense, O.S.F., M.Ed. 


Marian College, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The Goals of Education. By Frederick 
Mayer (Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington; pages 98; price $3.25). 


In this survey of the aims of modern 
education, the author develops his 
central theme—the importance of seek- 
ing definite goals in education—from 
the standpoint of the influence of many 
noteworthy men down through the 
centuries: philosophers, __ religious 
leaders, historians, novelists, educators. 
Their impact on the civilization of 
their times, the philosophy which 
guided them, the principles they incul- 
cated, all this historical evidence of 
educational theory, objectives, and 


Want to make a 


achievements, Dr. Mayer enumerates 
in order to stimulate the thinking of 
present-day educators. 

The multiplicity of educational aims 
that characterizes modern education 
has produced much pessimistic criti- 
cism and many controversies. Dr. 
Mayer emphasizes in this study the 
need to re-evaluate the total educative 
process so that it may prepare mem- 
bers of society who can think for them- 
selves, individuals who have developed 
their full potential of talents and 
abilities. 

SisTER BeniTA DALEY, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


Director. of the Graduate Division, The 
College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York 


Guidance and Counseling for Catholic 
Schools. By Lawrence J. Saalfeld 
(Loyola University Press; pages 
264; price $4.50). 


Catholic educators who have been 
in the educational field for a consider- 
able length of time and by virtue of 
that privilege look upon themselves as 
somewhat of authorities may be in- 
clined to gaze back upon those early 
days with nostalgia when rapport be- 
tween themselves and students was a 
happy experience and guidance a part 
of the very atmosphere of the school. 
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KNOW 


that you can obtain 
free sample copies of 
these current history 
weeklies for each 
member of your class? 


These four current history 
papers stress the historical 
backgrounds of today’s fast 
moving events and report 
them vividly yet simply. 
Richly illustrated with news- 
photos, topical maps, charts, 
and cartoons, they are com- 
pact enough to serve as a 
weekly assignment. 


Serving the Vation’ 3 CToisntes from 
the Nation's Capital for 35 Years. 


This scholarly text for Catholic 
students presents basic material in a 
scientific and logical way. It will 
develop in the student a strong sense 
of the essential design of biology, 
from the simple to the complex. 
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by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P. CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE, | 
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Washington, D. C. 


Please send me . free sample 
copies of the publication checked below 
and subscription information: 

(] AMERICAN OBSERVER (grades 10-12) 
[] WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW (grades 9-11) 
[] JUNIOR REVIEW (grades 7-9) 
[] YOUNG CITIZEN (grades 5-6) 


This new series provides initial training in 
the language of our Latin American neigh- 
bors. It employs the aural-oral method. 
Original and exciting activities, such as 
songs, skits, and games, stimulate pupil 
interest. Books 1 and 2 are now available. 
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Relax, dear educator! Those days are 
gone forever! You are now confronted 
with a highly technical age. Students 
are literally sitting on top of an atomic 
volcano. Homes, in many, many cases, 
are no longer homes. Both parents are 
away at work. The teenager, with his 
car obsession, his TV programs with 
its many Westerns, his fast moving 
entertainment ready to be blasted by 
international crises, is in a difficult 
situation. Hence the importance of 
a well-regulated guidance program. 
Youth must be saved and brought to 
fruition in spite of world crises. He has 
a life to live, a soul to save. 

The school administrator must look 
to his own house, must see that all 
available aids be organized and that a 
workable guidance program be set up. 
One such book to aid him is Guidance 
and Counseling for Catholic Schools. 
It is particularly valuable for a princi- 
pal who realizes the necessity for ade- 
quate guidance in his school. Since 
Saalfeld approaches the whole prob- 
lem of guidance simply and directly, 
most sensibly, one might say, the anx- 
ious administrator need not be over- 
whelmed by inaugurating an effective 
guidance program in his school. 

Saalfeld proceeds logically from 
point to point. For instance, why 
should there be a guidance program, 
or what is the nature and necessity of 
guidance. He asks the question why? 
and then proceeds to the question 
how? For the Catholic school principal 
this approach convinces and encour- 
ages. 

There has always been good guid- 


ance in Catholic schools; however, , 


most of it has beén informal. It can be 
no longer so, says Saalfeld. The formal 
must become the stronger of the two 
by reason of our changing civilization. 
The formal will strengthen the in- 
formal. 

The author states that a high school, 
for instance, with an enrollment of 600 
or more students must have a guidance 
director. This is a practical necessity. 
In a Catholic school (and we speak 
here only of Catholic schools) Saalfeld 
stresses that the director must always 
remember the objectives in the guid- 
ance program. They must tie up with 
the philosophy of the school. In the 
Catholic school these objectives are: 


Depth of soul life. 
Strong character. 

More enlightened mind. 
Strength of will. 


moor 


The author emphasizes the encyclical 
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of Pope Pius XI on Christian educa- 
tion. In collaboration with it, guidance 
must take in the aggregate of human 
life—physical, spiritual, intellectual, 
moral, individual, domestic, and social. 
In short, the author states that the 
Christian method must satisfy the 
needs and aid adjustment of the stu- 
dent. 

Having stated the need for a guid- 
ance program and the objectives in 
having a guidance program, Saalfeld 
proceeds to diagram how such a pro- 
gram can be set up. Hence the chapter 
on Organization and Guidance Serv- 
ices is perhaps the most outstanding. 
It is the skeleton of the formal plan, the 
framework which will give a systema- 
tic approach to the overall achieve- 
ment. This organization is a must. 
Saalfeld proceeds step by step, in a 
human relations sort of way, and pro- 
duces a structure. From the principal, 
wise enough to muster forth the co- 
operation of the faculty, to the form- 
ing of a faculty committee to study the 
needs, to the appointing of guidance 
faculty members who are generally 
sought out by students—plus the ap- 
pointment of one or two experts with 
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professional skills—these form the ini- 
tial steps to start the guidance wheels 
in motion. The author emphasizes that 
the director of guidance must know 
thrée things: 


1. What services will be available. 


2. Where and how to obtain them. 
3. How to use them. 


Common sense, in other words, must 
predominate. “If I do not have what I 
need, where can I get it?” Saalfeld 
lists many ways. 

The author also mentions the ways 
in which a guidance director shows 
skill. For example, the wise director 
will delegate powers and duties to 
faculty members who are especially 
adapted to guidance work. One mem- 
ber may handle the discipline; one, 
vocational matters; one, spiritual 
matters; etc. He emphasizes that all 
guidance personnel must know where 
authority begins and where it ends. 
This reviewer would like to add that 
that statement may be neatly put; but 
it, also, contains a bit of dynamite. 
These fields may overlap. It is the job 
of the guidance director to prevent an 
explosion. 

Saalfeld mentions six qualities of a 


good director. He hastens to add that it 
must be remembered that at times the 
most saintly and pious people, or the 
most intelligent, or even the most suc- 
cessful teachers do not make the best 
guidance people. They may, as Shake- 
speare states, “lack the milk of human 
kindness.” Furthermore, a master’s 
degree, on occasion, may make a 
teacher more liable to mistakes, either 
by an accumulation of pride or by too 
much faith in tests. 

Saalfeld has a very excellent chapter 
on group guidance. This material is 
particularly valuable to homeroom 
teachers. There must be an authorita- 
tive treatment involving moral matters. 
Divorce is wrong, if one accepts 
Christ’s statements. But much group 
work can be done by discussing what 
causes divorce. There is a whole field 
for guidance here. 

Scarcely any phase of guidance is 
left unanswered by the author. Saal- 
feld’s work evidences actual years of 
experience. Testing, types of guidance 
in all its aspects, questionnaire forms, 
pitfalls and dangers to be avoided are 
discussed. Saalfeld has written a sat- 
isfying book. It is the book for the 
Catholic principal. 
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Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching Latin 


By John F. Reilly 


ANY TYPE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AID to be found for the 
teaching of other subjects is also available for the 
teaching of Latin. That is to say, audio-visual aids for 
the teaching of the Classics include: films, filmstrips, 
slides, reproductions, recordings, tapes, pictures, maps, 
charts, models, coins, posters, periodicals, replicas, and, 
of course books. 

The general areas covered by these aids are many 
and varied. They include: archaeology, history, theater, 
language, writing, art, architecture, literature, geog- 
raphy, the Etruscans, Greeks, and Romans, and every 
day life in antiquity. Even classical and popular music 
with classical themes is available.’ 

It is not possible, indeed not even necessary, to list 
here specifically all of the audio-visual aids and their 
sources now within the ready reach of classroom 
teacher of Latin. Rather the purpose of the present 
article is twofold: (1) to show the abundance and 
variety of audio-visual aids available on the commer- 
cial market, and (2) to point the way to reliable source 
material. The classroom teacher himself can examine 
the wealth of material available and select those ma- 
terials which best suit his own needs. 


Variety of Materials Available 


The following will provide. the Latin teacher with 
some idea with the variety of materials available. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, starring Charlton Heston 
as Marc Antony, can be shown from film to students. 
In the “You Are There” series on records, the assassina- 
tion of Julius Caesar, the death of Socrates, and the 
triumph of Alexander the Great are enacted. The “Hel- 
vetian Campaign” can be projected from filmstrips in 
easy to read sense phrases. There is “A Lesson on 








Mr. Reilly, a teacher of Latin at La Salle Military Academy, Oak- 
dale, N. Y., has a B.S. in Education from New York University School 
of Education. He has pursued graduate studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity and summer studies at the School of Classical Studies, Ameri- 
can Academy i in Rome and the Virgilian Society of America, Cuma, 


Italy. He is a past president of the Catholic Classical Association of 
Greater New York. 
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Mythology” in twenty-four filmstrip color frames. 
Ancient Rome, the Olympic games, occupations and 
crafts of ancient Greece, Greek sculpture and Roman 
art and mythology are available on postcard size pic- 
tures. The Georgics of Vergil can be heard on records. 
Tales from Olympus can be heard on tape. R. H. 
Walker (“The Tutor That Never Tires” of Bronxville, 
New York) has prepared records for drill in vocabulary 
and forms. Latin calendars can be purchased from the 
American Classical League. Father Raymond Schoder, 
S.J., former director of the Vergilian Summer School 
at Cuma, Italy, has prepared a large number of color 
slides depicting scenes in Greece, Rome, the Roman 
empire, Classic Italy, and Vergil’s world in the Naples 
area. The television program “Yesterday's Worlds,” 
originally produced by New York University and fea- 
turing the late Casper J. Kraemer, is available on film. 


On Disc Recordings 


Vergil’s “Aeneid,” Cicero’s first oration against Cati- 
line, On Old Age, the so-called Tusculan Disputations, 
On Moral Duties, a Letter to Atticus, Caesar’s “Gallic 
Wars” (including the opening passage), and Odes of 
Horace are available on records in either Latin or 
English. An introductory course on the “Essentials of 
Latin” has been recorded. Moreover, there are vocabu- 
lary flash cards, replicas of sculpture and jewelry, con- 
struction kits for a ballista, a catapult, a Roman villa or 
temple, and cutout cardboard models for a Roman 
house, the Arch of Titus or a wax tablet. Some titles of 
recordings are “Quis Sum?” “How Caesar Spoke,” 
“Latin Course,” “The Sounds of Ancient Greek and the 
Alphabet,” and “The Trial of Socrates.” On one record 
a Roman “senator” is heard; on another Latin is spoken 
in a supermarket. There are many other examples. 


Two Sources 
Two sources on the availability of audio-visual aids 


in the teaching of Latin are especially valuable for the 


“1Cf. Carolyn Bock, “Latin for Listening,” Classical Journal, 
XLIX (May, 1954), 339-340. 
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classroom teacher. They are both easy to obtain. One 
is the Catalogue of Audio-Visual Aids for Classical 
Studies compiled by William M. Seaman and dis- 
tributed by the American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. A revision of the earlier 
Catalogue of Visual Aids, it is an inexpensive booklet 
(50 cents) and can be secured directly from the 
League. The catalogue, distributed with a supplement 
prepared in 1959, contains general instructions on how 
to order materials and is classified first according to 
the kind of aid and then by the broad subject area con- 
cerned. A directory to producers and distributors of 
the materials is also included. The bibliography pro- 
vides a list of articles and reference books related to 
audio-visual aids for classical studies published be- 
tween 1946 and 1956. 

The great value of the second source on the avail- 
ability of aids is enhanced by the fact that it is a regular 
feature frequently brought up to date. It is the annual 
list of audio-visual materials for the teaching of the 
Classics prepared by Professor J. Hilton Turner of 
Westminster College for the Classical World published 
at Fordham University under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Robinson. This list was inaugurated 
in the November 16, 1956, issue of Classical Weekly? 
(now the Classical World). It was intended to supple- 
ment both another list of value to teachers of Latin 
presented annually also by that publication, the list of 
inexpensive books for the teaching of the Classics,* and 
Professor Seaman’s catalogue. If the Classical World 
is not already among the subscriptions in his home or 
school library, the Latin teacher will find it in his local 
university library. 


Does Not Duplicate 


Professor Turner’s first listt avoids duplication of the 
American Classical League catalogue and presents ap- 


propriate items omitted from it. He sets forth the two- 


general functions of audio-visual materials for the clas- 
sical teacher, presents a valuable bibliography accom- 
panied by explanatory comments, lists periodicals in 
the field of audio-visual aids of use to the Latin teacher, 
and gives a commentary on the films, filmstrips, slides, 
sculpture reproductions, models, posters, flash cards, 
disc recordings, and tape recordings listed. 
Succeeding lists by Professor Turner appear in the 
following issues of Classical World: October and 
November 1957; January, February, March, April and 
November 1958; and April and May 1959." The articles 
of October 1957 and November 1958 include extensive 
directories to producers and distributors. In each of 
the articles, reviews appear giving the reader an idea 
of content and general character. The teacher of 
Latin interested in securing audio-visual aids will find 


* Pp, 49-62. 
* The twelfth in this latter series appeared in April, 1960. 
* November, 1956. 


® Only two of these are listed in the bibliography appended to 
this article. 
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these reviews a helpful guide. They provide such in- 
formation as rental fees, running time of films, the level 
of audience for which the film is suited, and the nature 
of descriptive material accompanying slides. 


Classical Myths in Painting 


Some Latin teachers will be interested in the special 
list dealing with classical myths in painting. It is to be 
found in the November 1957 issue of the Classical 
World.’ The author presents a list of distributors of 
slides with the cost of the slides, a list of one hundred 
slides of paintings with mythological subjects, a list of 
some paintings in the Louvre, a list of paintings con- 
nected with the story of Achilles, and some suggestions 
to meet teacher needs. 

Latin teachers in Catholic schools may already have 
available in their professional library Sister M. Bona- 
venture’s book Successful Devices in Teaching Latin." 
It contains a chapter titled “Audio-Visual Teaching.” 
In it she discusses the use of the blackboard, charts, 
diagrams, maps, flannel boards, posters, flash cards, 
bulletin boards, films, slides, film strips, motion pic- 
tures, disc recordings, radio, television, and tapes. 
Sources for maps, flash cards, filmstrips, slides, films, 
disc recordings, and other electronic devices are given.® 
An extensive bibliography gives lists of books, classical 
periodicals, sources for aids and equipment, and 
sources for filmstrips. 

Other sources the Latin teacher may find useful for 
locating audio-visual aids are the American Classical 
League and the Classical Outlook. The Classical Out- 
look publishes in each issue a list of some of the serv- 
ices provided by the American Classical League. The 
League will send free, on request, a classified price list 
of the many serviceable materials it publishes. 








Appended Bibliography 


The bibliography appended to this article has been 
culled primarily from Classical journals. The articles 
do not antedate 1952 and most are much more recent. 
In them the interested teacher will find other biblio- 
graphical references, some of earlier date, to take him 
outside the Classics either to more general areas of 
audio-visual aids or into the more specialized areas of 
the commercial producers. Other references will carry 
him along the lines set forth by Classicists. Moreover, 
an article such as that by Professor Voelkel examines 
matters like the purpose of audio-visual aids, principles 
to follow in their use as well as such a bromidic matter 
as care and storage. Professor Seaman® makes practical 
suggestions to circumvent the three principal reasons 
why Latin teachers do not make use of visual aids: 


* Ralph Marcellino, “Classical Myths in Painting,” Classical 
World, LI ( November, 1957 ), 41-47. 

7™Sr. M. Bonaventure McKenna, OSB, Successful Devices in 
Teaching Latin, (Portland: J. Weston Walch, 1959), 205. 

® Passim. There is also a list of sixteen suggestions for the 
bulletin board (pp. 128-130) and a statement of the pros and 
cons for disc recordings in Latin classes (pp. 137-138). 
® Classical Weekly, March 3, 1952, 177 ff. 
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MIRACLE OF MARCELINO 


Every one will be stirred by the gentle humor and piety of 
this picture. Fervent Catholics will be thrilled by its simple 
faith in the tender love of God. Children will find in 
Marcelino a lovely story, delightful and edifying. The 
mature will be moved by its integrity, beauty and sym- 
bolism. VIEW nominated Marcelino as the most Catholic 
picture of the last ten years. 


~~ 


GOD’s WAR 


The heart-rendering set-backs and frustrations suffered 
by Father Andre, a young Parish Priest on his first as- 
signment, and how he overcame these obstacles by faith 
and devotion, is an inspirational drama. Among the many 
awards received by this outstanding motion picture are: 
The Venice Film Festival; First Prize French Cinema; 
First Prize Italian Film Critics; International Catholic 
Award; the Zelznick Award. 


Cinema Guild, Jue. presents... 


THE FINEST IN 16 MM SOUND FILMS 
FOR CATHOLIC AUDIENCES 


SAINT THERESE 


In September, 1919, Pope Benedict XV authorized the 
Congregation of Rites to open the debates, which are to 
end twenty-six years after the death of Therese, in her 
beatification, an unprecedented occurrence in the annals 
of the Church of that era. And it is through these pro- 
ceedings of canonization that we shall watch unroll be- 
fore our eyes the moving drama of St. Therese of Lixieux. 


THE SONG OF SISTER MARIA 


An inspirational drama of a young and beautiful opera 
star who gives up a promising career to become a nunina 
nursing order. It is a story of her faith, love and devotion 
in helping the less fortunate, and eventual assignment to 
a leper colony in India. Her rendition of Ave Maria sung 
in the hospital ward during Christmas is simply magnifi- 
cent. 


+ 


ALL RATED A-1 BY LEGION OF DECENCY 


Write for latest catalog with complete listings 


CINEMA GUILD, INC. 


10 FISKE PLACE 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON 4-5051 


April 1961 











finances, lack of knowledge of their availability, and 
lack of knowledge of how to use the aids. 

Professor Turner’s articles and Sister Bonaventure’s 
book include bibliographies. The other articles either 
make pertinent references in the text or give biblio- 
graphical data in the footnotes. 

In summary then, we can say that there is a vast 
market of audio-visual aids available for the resource- 
ful and imaginative Latin teacher from which he can 
make selections to meet his own needs. The sources 
that can be of most immediate use to him in determin- 
ing his selections are the American Classical League 
catalogue, Professor Turner’s up-to-date lists in the 

















































































Teach more... teach better... teach with 


FEARON 
TEACHER-AID BOOKS 


An annotated list of all Fearon Teacher-Aid 
Books is available on request from the 
publisher. These books are sold through 

college bookstores and school supply houses 

throughout the U. S. 




















FEARON PUBLISHERS, INC., 


828 Valencia Street, San Francisco, California 

















FARQUHAR STAR— 
TERRESTRIAL GLOBE 











acquaints the student with his 
universe and orients him ‘o his 











earth, his sun and the rest of his 
stars. The Globe will help him 
to be aware of the Rotation of 
the earth around its axis and the 
Revolution of the earth around 
the sun. He will learn about 
the earth as the master clock 
with its time and date bounda- 
ries. He will tell time by the 
position of his geographic loca- 
tion beneath the sun and also 
by the appearance of the stars. 
The ecliptic circle will become 
a familiar road to him as he 
travels with his earth. ST-12” 
diameter . . .$49.50 




































































FARQUHAR TRANSPARENT GLOBES, 3724 Irving St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 














CONFIRMATION RENTALS. | 
GRADUATION RENTALS 3 
CHOIR ROBES 


For style illustrations, 
samples of material and © 
complete information, 
write today for catalogs 
CF-170 (confirmation 
rentals); G-170 (gradua- 
tion rentals); C-170 (choir 
robes). i 
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Classical World and Sister Bonaventure’s book. The 





bibliography below will guide him further. 
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Chalk, Blackboard, and Guidance 


(Continued from page 687 ) 
qualified person. In teacher-training colleges there 
are several courses offered whereby the teacher will 
be able at least to recognize emotional disturbances 
in students. A teacher must be sure that it is the prob- 
lems of the students that he actually recognizes and 
not some maladjustment of his own. This is one of the 
strongest arguments for a well-balanced person in the 
teaching profession. 

Arbuckle® claims that most problems of students 
seem to be related in some way to four basic areas: 
(1) struggle for acceptance and independence; (2) 
adjustment to school; (3) adjustment to the world of 
work; (4) adjustment to heterosexuality. 

In dealing with the “problem student” it is necessary 
for the teacher and the school psychologist to be well 
acquainted with all the facets of the individual condi- 
tion. A thorough knowledge of mental hygiene and 
adolescent psychology will help the teacher to be 
aware of such problems in the beginning. The four 
basic areas enumerated by Arbuckle may be found to 
some degree in the life of every student, but they are 
beyond normal proportion in the life of the “problem 
student.” Therefore it is necessary that his problems 
be given greater and more professional attention than 
those of the other students of the same age. 





* Quoted by John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan, A Catho- 
lic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1942), p. 495. 

? The Washington Post, November 29, 1959. 

* Pope Pius XII and Catholic Education, Edit. Vincent A. 
Yzermans( St. Meinrad: Grail, 1957), p. 129. 

‘ Ibid., p. 167 , d 

* Sister Marie Gerard, “A Functioning Guidance Program, 
Catholic Educator, XXVIII (November 1957), p. 212. 

*Dugald §S. Arbuckle, Teacher Counseling (Cambridge: 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1950), pp. 16-19. 
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. has there been a visual training aids program 
which so clearly tells in words and pictures the age-old 
truths of our Catholic religion. 


Never before has there been so versatile a method 
for the instructor, and so easy to understand by the 
interested lay questioner, as the 


CATHOLIC INQUIRY AND 
CONVERT COURSE 


. . . developed and produced by the RoBert J. BRADY 
ONC CoMPANY, under the immediate supervision of the 

Reverend Father William A. Winchester, of the Cleve- 
Course land Diocese. The entire course has received the 


OYE Imprimatur and the Nihil Obstat. 


Transparencies in the series may be projected with 
any overhead projector, in a lighted room, with the 
speaker-operator facing his class. Overlays attached 


to the transparencies provide a step-by-step solution 
Uae) of difficult concepts. The instructor can write and 


erase added thoughts at will. Front of the room posi- 


tion of the projector focuses attention on subject and 
assures sustained class interest. 


All illustrations and text included in this CATHOLIC 
OVERLAYS INQUIRY AND CONVERT Course are based on the 
Baltimore Catechism and the Douay Version of the 
Bible. Training Specialists in overhead projection have 
succeeded in producing a dramatic presentation of 

Catholic Religion Doctrine. 


The course is ideal for teaching high school Con- 
fraternity Classes, Young Adult Groups, Cana Clubs, 
and for refreshing the minds of Catholic adults in the 
fundamentals of their Faith. 


Production of the series has begun. Orders are now 
being accepted for delivery in the near future. 


Price for Complete Course, EXCLUSIVE OF PROJECTOR 
$240.00 ~ 


Descriptive brochure available on request. 


* INVITED Robert 
to visit our exhibit : eae ana Py NASHINGT( 
at NCEA Conven- ae Br "se as a ae 
tion, Atlantic City, 
April 4-7 (Booths 
J-51, J-53) 


J. Brady Company 


The World’s Foremost Producer of Color 
Transparencies for Overhead Projection 


April 1961 





WHY JANIE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, 
her teachers care. They know how 
important good handwriting will be in 
every aspect of Janie’s life, from ob- 
taining grades on written work which 
truly refiect her ability to securing 
and holding the position she wants in 
the world of adults. 


So Janie’s teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices in all 
her written work. They insist on 
neatness, on legible letter forms, on 
proper spacing and alignment. They 
keep track of Janie’s personal prob- 
lems, month by month. They help 
her to analyze her own handwriting 
and provide her the guidance nec- 
essary to improve. 














































































































CAN WRITE 


Janie’s teachers are well-informed, 
too. They know that educational 
research has shown the desirability of 
standardizing instruction of handwrit- 
ing through the use of a single system 
in a school or school group. They 
know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready 
reference and guidance. 


Janie’s teachers know, too, that 
one handwriting system is not only 
the most widely adopted in America 
but, in its Catholic edition, the only 
one to incorporate Catholic teachings 
in its functional exercises. Therefore, 
Janie’s teachers use Noble’s Catholic 
School Writing Series. For complete 
information write to Dept. CE. 


Be sure to visit Booth H-14 at the N.C.E.A. Convention 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


67 Irving Place 





PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


New York 3, N. Y. 



















Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 614) 
ment of mathematics in the secondary 
schools. RoBERT TREANOR 
Lecturer in Mathematics, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Jamaica, N.Y., Mathematics Co- 
ordinator, North Babylon Junior High 
School. 


How Did Easy Teacher “Come By" Her 
Easy Ways? 
Eprror: 

The article “The ‘Easy’ Teacher; Easy 
Way to Frustration,” by Sister M. Harriet 
in the February ’61 issue, is excellent, in- 
deed! Sister paints her picture so realisti- 
cally that anyone who has ever taught 
can sense the frustration which follows 
the floundering attempts to gain and hold 
the attention and cooperation of his stu- 
dents. 

Having such accurate understanding of 
the problems created through faulty at- 
tempts at teaching, I do wish, however, 
that Sister would carry her observations 
over into a description as to how the easy 
teacher “came by” her easy ways. My own 
estimate is that a number of teachers fall 
into the pattern quite naturally. Teaching 
requires endurance, fortitude, self disci- 
pline among other things. However, it is 
also quite obvious that the majority of 
today’s “easy teachers” are products of 
the progressivism sold to them in our 
secular universities. What is even more 
obvious and terrifying is that the same 
progressivism has also invaded our Catho- 
lic teacher-training institutions. 

Evidence of the latter is on the increase 
for we are finding more and more of our 
Catholic school teachers fostering the “do- 
as-you-please” and “fun-and-play” meth- 
ods in early grades. Children subjected to 
these approaches seldom become good 
students in high school, simply because 
they lack the foundational training which 
produces good students. The easy methods 
did not challenge and exercise their bud- 
ding desire to learn, or provide the disci- 
pline on which the acquisition of a true 
education depends. 

Good teachers can rectify some of the 
harm—sometimes much of the harm—done 
by easy teachers, but not all of it. What 
is more, in the general picture of our 
schools today, the children are rocked 
back and forth from easy to good or strict 
teachers, and methods, and so on. The 
inconsistency makes frustration one of the 
few things to expect consistently on the 
school scene. That goes for teachers and 
students alike. Hence my strong desire to 
have Sister, or someone with similar 
courage, ability and style, to reach down 
into the causes of the troubles in our 
schools, bare them before us, and stimu- 
late our desire and energies to get them 
corrected. 

Mrs. NorsBert E,. PERRET 
Jeannerette, Louisiana 
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choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


The Commandments 


The St. John’s Catechism, a Sound 
Filmstrip Series produced by St. 
John’s University, New York, is an 
audio-visual presentation of the ma- 
terial of the Baltimore Catechism, 
No. 2. It consists of three sections, 
“The Creed,” “The Sacraments,” 
and the “Commandments,” each 
section being composed of ten 
units. The first two sections have 
previously been evaluated. 

Each unit comprises three ele- 
ments: (1) a filmstrip, consisting 
of approximately 60 frames of orig- 
inal art work in Eastman color; (2) 
a dramatization, in ten minutes, 
synchronized to the filmstrip on a 
12”, standard-speed, R.C.A. un- 
breakable record; (3) a Lesson 
Plan, printed on the back of each 
record sleeve, describing objectives, 
procedure, ten points of doctrine, 
six basic questions (which are also 
placed at the end of the filmstrip, 
and keyed to appropriate pictures ), 


eight supplementary questions, and 
finally, suggested pupil prayers and 
resolutions. 

The stated purpose of each unit 
is twofold: to teach the lesson of 
the Baltimore Catechism to which 
it is keyed, and to make the lesson 
practical in the lives of the students. 

Costs of The Commandments is 
$150. Individual units are priced 
at $15. Various package plans are 
available. Material may be pre- 
viewed for a ten-day period. For 
further information write to the 
distributor: Brian Press, 839 
Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 


21. Commandments in General 


Description. This unit covers 
three basic ideas: Moses and the 
Old Law; Christ and the New Law; 
and the perfect following of Christ 
in the evangelical counsels. The 
first side of the record describes 
the need of a guide from God so 
that man can be happy and free. 


CAVE Evaluating Committees 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Saint Augustine, S.S.M.N. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Vincent, C.S.S.F. 
Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Very Rev. Msgr. John P. Breheny, Principal, Cardinal Spellman 
High School, New York, Chairman 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 

Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 


Sister Marie Theresa, S.C. 


Man possessed the natural law be- 
cause of his intelligent nature, but 
because of sin he became confused 
in mind and weakened in will. He 
was a slave to sin. Therefore, God 
through Moses gave to man this 
same law in clear-cut fashion as 
positive law. 

The second side of the recording 
with accompanying visualization 
depicts Christ and the New Law, 
with its emphasis on love of God 
and neighbor. The first three of the 
ten commandments have to do with 
love of God, the last seven with love 
of the neighbor. God must be loved 
by giving Him adoration, by rev- 
erence for His Name, and by pub- 
lic worship. The neighbor must be 
loved. He must not be injured in 
his person, name, family, property. 
The specifics of love of the neighbor 
are continued in the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy. 

Finally, they follow Christ per- 
fectly who live according to the 
religious vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience in order to overcome 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 
All Christians should follow the 
spirt of the counsels of Christ ac- 
cording to their state in life. 


55 65 75 85 95 
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Theology 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Analysis. The overall catechetical 
approach of teaching the Ten Com- 
mandments as guides to freedom 
and happiness is done excellently in 
this filmstrip. God’s laws are seen 
as His guides to true freedom from 
sin and Satan and as a source of 
real happiness. They are not seen 
as burdens imposed on us to limit 
our freedom. Often a teaching of 
the Commandments too strongly 
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EVEN IN CLASSROOMS 
SUNSHINE-BRIGHT 


Your Present Projector 





... shows 
clear, brilliant 
motion pictures 


For less than the cost of 
darkening a single room, the 
Wilson Movie-Mover “RP” 
brings motion-picture edu- 
cation to every room in a 
building, wing, or floor! 
Solves teaching problems, 
frees needed funds for pur- 
chase of materials and 
equipment. 


Demonstrated in your own 
school without obligation. 
Just send in the coupon. 


For every 
projector 
table need, 
see the 
Wilson line 
first. Full line 
™ of quality tables, 
competitively 
priced, with exclu- 
sive safety features, 
including the only table 
built for safe operation 
of RCA, Eastman, and 
Ampro projectors. Spe- 
cially-built tables for 
your ETV needs, too. 





H. WILSON CORP 

106 Wilson St. 

Park Forest, Ill. 

Please send full information, 
name of my nearest dealer on: 
(] Movie-Mover “RP” 

(0 Movie-Mover Tables 

(C) Special ETV Tables 
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stresses God’s laws which we are | 
obliged to obey or suffer the loss 
of salvation, instead of stressing the | 
idea of their role as guides to free- | 
dom and happiness. This filmstrip 
does an excellent job in conveying 
the right concept in this matter. 

The emotional impact created 
throughout the filmstrip to achieve | 
proper attitudes toward the doc- 
trine explained is excellent. For ex- 
ample, the impact of sympathy and 
anguish for the poor Jewish slaves | 
is excellent. Slavery is felt as a 
horrible thing in this setting. 

The use of direct quotations by 
God and Moses from the Bible itself 
is also an excellent aid to achieving 
sound emotional attitudes, as well 
as adding a sense of reality to the 
scenes depicted. 

There are no poor pictures or 
scenes in the filmstrip, and only one 
or two of them could stand some 
improvement. The picture of the 
Jews passing through the Red Sea 
could have been painted better to | 
make the passage through the water 
clearer. One picture, described on 
the second side of the record and | 
its accompanying film depicting our 
obligations toward our neighbor, is | 
from another filmstrip and does not 
exactly fit the narrative. 

The series depicting abstract 
ideas such as slavery to sin or union 
with God, or the idea that the last 
seven Commandments have to do 
with our neighbor, are excellent and 
perfectly suited to the teaching of 
children. | 

There are a few places where the 
theology is not very clear. For ex- 
ample, when the film tries to point 
out that the natural law (the film 
does not explain very well what 
this is) is the same as the Ten Com- | 
mandments, in that men could know | 
God’s law even before Moses was 
given the Decalogue, the theology | 
is too “rushed to be clear.” Also it 
isn’t very clear how the natural law | 
gives us freedom from slavery. | 
Again it is a question of being too 
“rushed together” for clarity of a 
difficult concept. However, the ex- | 
cellent summary of the doctrine | 
contained on the record jacket can 
supply for the film deficiencies by 
helping the teacher explain it 
thoroughly. 

There could be a better or clearer 
continuity between the first and 
second side of the record, showing | 
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... and defines terms used 
in celebration of the Mass 


Gl 


... what a sacrifice is 
... What the Mass is 






. .. Why the sacrifice of 
the Mass is offered 


... Concepts and heightens 
children’s interest 


... dramatic step-by-step 
presentation of the Mass 
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olE. A. Cerny, S.S., Censor Librorum; 


imprimatur: F. ?. Keough, D.D. 
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ORDER MASS. 62 frames $6.95 
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NIFORMS 


JUMPERS, CAPS, 
TIES, BLOUSES, 
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SPORTSWEAR, 
PENNANTS, etc. 
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OZALID ENGINEERS CHECKED EVERY WANTED FEATURE IN 
OVERHEAD PROJECTORS...PUT THEM ALL TOGETHER IN THE 


NEW 
OZALID 
|PROJECTO-LITE 





Yes, the new Ozalid® PROJECTO- 
| LITE incorporates every most- 
wanted feature of 

: overhead projectors. 
Its straight-through 
optical light path means 
brighter screen illumination. Im- 
ages can be projected in any hori- 
zontal direction from transparen- 
cies up to 10” x 10”. . . all with 
needle-sharp detail. And its eco- 

nomical use of a 750-watt lamp 

gives sparkling quality even in 
normal room lighting. See all its 
seals: Wigs — fine new features in action. Ask 


FULL 360 


your Ozalid Audio-Visual dealer 
a for a demonstration, or write for 
| om ee complete descriptive folder of the 


PROJECTS TO 
ANY WALL 


SLEEK, 
COMPACT AND 


| new PROJECTO-LITE. Ozalid 
EASY TO CARRY = = 


Division, General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, N.Y. 
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What Do You 
Know About 


School 
Lighting? 























Too often, the lighting in a schoolroom is taken for granted and, if adequate 
for the purpose, accepted even though it may be insufficient or laid out incor- 
rectly for theroom. Considerable research has recently gone into the subject 
of school lighting and the editors of CarHotic BurLDING AND MAINTENANCE 
have evaluated these reports and compiled a summary of them citing the per- 
tinent information for a proper understanding of the principles behind school- 
room lighting. The correct footcandles, footlamberts, reflectance factors, 
contrast relationship, and other items of the lighting engineer’s language are 
given and explained in reference to the schoolroom and the teacher. This is 
just one of the many articles featured in the March-April issue of CBM! 

Your Rectory. School and Convent copy should reach you 
by March 25th. 


Other features of the March-April issue... 





e@ The Pastor’s Responsibility in the Changing Neighbor- 
hood ; 

V. Rev. Msgr. John J. Egan, Chicago Archdiocesan 

Conservation Council 


















St. Joseph’s Manor for the Aged 
@ Our Lady of the Rosary Convent 

e Tyler Elementary School 

e Library Furniture—Special 8-page section 

® Designing for the Language Laboratory 

@ Should You Buy or Rent Your School Busses? 
© Some Pointers on Reducing Plumbing Expenses 
@ New York Foundling Hospital Kitchen 


@ Menus and Recipes with Question and Answer page 
Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


plus regular CBM features 


Read: CatTHoLic BuiLDING AND MAINTENANCE 
A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
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Christ's two great laws as another 
or better view of the same Ten 
Commandments given to Moses. 
Another portion of doctrine that 
might have been clearer is the state- 
ment that there are Three Persons 
in one God and that this knowledge 
coming from Christ should make us 
love them more. The committee 
doubts whether this is a very con- 
vincing argument. If there were 
some characteristics of each Per- 
son given, showing why we should 
love each (the Father’s mercy, the 
Son’s seeking the lost sheep, etc.), 
it would have achieved the objec- 
tive much better than it does. 

Particularly pleasing is the ex- 
planation of the transition from the 
performance of minimum duties to 
the state of perfection. This is ob- 
viously an important part of the 
filmstrip in terms of carrying out 
actual attitudes and habits into 
everyday living. 

Appraisal. In the opinion of this 
committee, this is a very superior 
sound-filmstrip. It will be found 
particularly useful in the upper 
grades. The rating is A, or excellent. 
The CAVE Seal of Approval is 
granted. 


22. Commandments of 
the Church 


Description. As a father some- 
times delegates his authority, so 
Christ has delegated His authority 
to Peter, who rules the Church in 
the name of Christ. Obedience to 
Peter is obedience to Christ; they 
cannot be separated. Of all the laws 
of the Church, six are more impor- 
tant. They are concerned with ob- 
ligations regarding Mass, Holy 
Communion and Penance, fasting 
and abstinence, marriage, and the 
support of the Church. The Church 
can adapt her laws to changing cir- 
cumstances, and dispense from their 
fulfillment when necessary. A brief 
summary is given of the six chief 
precepts. 
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71 Weyman Avenue 





PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ AUDIO VISUAL 
FRENCH SPANISH 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


UNDERSTAND — SPEAK — READ — WRITE 


These are the primary aims of today’s Modern Language Department. 
THE PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ AUDIO VISUAL LANGUAGE 
SERIES are designed to achieve these results. 


Both Series are basic materials for effective foreign language instruction, 
to be integrated with the teacher’s own course and present textbook, and 
are adapted to use either in the classroom or language laboratory. 


Each Series offers 


Color filmstrips photographed completely in France and Mexico, 


correlated with tapes or records utilizing native multivoice 
recordings. 


French Spanish 
40 lessons 
over 35 native voices 


30 lessons 
over 55 native voices 
The recordings have time-tested pauses for student repetition. 


Plus: detailed teacher’s guides, picture-keyed English scripts for the 


teacher, foreign language scripts for the students. 


For more detailed information, write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
New Rochelle, New York 





TEACHING 
GUIDE 


FREE TO EDUCATORS. Now in its 
second printing, this 48-page Guide, 
prepared by Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, 
The University of Chicago, is written 
in easy-to-understand fashion and 
generously illustrated. Organized in 
sections that can be followed 1-12 
by teachers without extensive experi- 
ence, used selectively or for checking 
methods. See your Authorized 
Pickett representative for a free copy 
or write: 


DEMONSTRATOR RULE—3 MODELS, 2 SIZES 


Made especially for classroom use in 4-ft. and 7-ft. lengths, they can be sus- 
pended from wall or ceiling or handled at a desk. Models duplicate Pickett 
Slide Rules used in various grade levels. 4-ft. Demonstrator ($15 value) can be 
obtained free of cost with qualifying orders. See your Authorized Pickett repre- 
sentative for details or write: 


PICKETT All-American SLIDE RULES 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 














proach used in the beginning of this 
filmstrip to teach delegated author- 
ity is excellent. The situation of a 
child under the authority of an 
older brother because of delegated 
parental authority is a common ex- 
perience to every child and one 
that can be readily appreciated and 
understood. 

Technically, the direction of the 
filmstrip is very good. The tech- 
nique of flash-back, for example, 
where direct quotes are used in- 
stead of indirect discourse, adds im- 
pact and reality to the ideas that 
are being conveyed. In this the com- 
positors of the St. John’s Filmstrip 
Series seemed to have the happy 
faculty of discovering approaches 
and techniques that are interesting 
and compelling. 

The carry-over from delegated 
parental authority to the concept 
of the Church receiving authority 
from Christ is quite clear. The 
theology of the Church’s laws, spell- 
ing out in detail God’s general plan 
(e.g. going to Mass is the perfect 
way of keeping holy the Lord’s 
Day) is also good. The theology 
and psychology of seeing the 
Church’s laws as acts of a loving 
father or Good Shepherd is excel- 
lent. The use of several direct 
quotes by Christ adds authority and 
conviction to the Church’s claim 
for speaking in Christ name. 

The committee raises some ques- 
tion regarding the proper theology 
of saying the Pope only “represents 
Christ.” It seems to the group that 
a Vicar is much more than that, at 
least the Pope is much more than 
a mere representative. This matter 
ought to be a little bit more clearly 
defined. 

By and large, there are good ex- 
planations of why the Church 
makes each law. This seems to be 
a necessity in our modern day, giv- 
ing the reasons why. However some 
explanations could be fuller (e.g. 
why no meat on Friday or why pen- 
ance at all). Some laws have no 
explanation given for them in the 
filmstrip. Reference here is made to 
the law of the Church regarding 
annual Confession, and Commun- 
ion during the Easter time. 

The overall effect of the filmstrip 
is excellent. The conclusion is quite 
clear, namely, that when the Church 
speaks Christ speaks and the Father 
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Analysis. The psychological ap- 


of Christendom speaks. This seems 
to be the main burden of the film- 
strip to begin with and the objec- 
tive is notably and admirably 
achieved. 

Appraisal. This is an excellent 
unit. Children in the middle and 
upper grades will find it interesting 
and instructive. The rating is A, or 
excellent. The CAVE Seal of Ap- 
proval is granted. 


Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from page 712) 


anity into the European colonies 
in the 16th and 17th centuries fol- 
lowed widely varying patterns. One 
writer has summed up the policies 
thus: “The British and the Dutch, 
not only in America but in Africa 
and Asia as well, were colonists or 
traders, who wanted only to find 
new lands in which to live accord- 
ing to their own ideas or else to 
trade. By comparison, the French, 
Portuguese, and Spaniards had no- 
tions of carrying with them a new 
civilization of which Catholicism 
was a very important part . . . The 
missionaries were often the ad- 
vanced guard who often penetrated 
without military support far into the 
native hinterland, carrying with 
them Christianity and often organ- 
izing Christian communities.” 

Show how this was so in the con- 
version work in North and South 
America, and the Orient, 





Smee ed 


(Continued from page 646) 


The Jam Handy Organization, 1960. 
Their primary purpose is for use in sci- 
ence, grades 5-7; supplementarily, in sci- 
ence for grades 8-9 and in social studies 
for grades 5-9. Cost $31.50 per set. Single 
strip $5.75. 

Stated instructional objectives are: 

1. To stimulate young people’s natural 
curiosity about and interest in powered 
flight. 

2. To increase students’ understanding 
of how and why airplanes, jets and 
rockets can fly. 

3. To develop an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems of air and 
space craft. 

4. To increase students’ knowledge of 
air pressure, gravity and other natural 
forces at work in flight. 





5. To portray the ways in which modern 
science has contributed to the growth 
of air and space travel. 


6. To picture many of the ways in which 
powered flight has furthered man’s knowl- 
edge and well-being. 

A suminary of each filmstrip is given 
and the whole is completed with a gen- 
eral evaluation. 

What Makes an Airplane Fly? 42 
frames. The design of the wing and of 
the propeller is functional in achieving 
lift and thrust, respectively, thus over- 
coming the forces of gravity and air pres- 
sure. Drag is defined and the means for 
overcoming it clearly diagrammed. Strip 
ends with the uses of airplanes. 

How Is an Airplane Controlled? 29 
frames. Locates and gives the function of 
elevators, rudder, ailerons, and flaps. The 
filmstrip eads with an explanation of 
pilot’s controlling these parts in various 
flight maneuvers. 

Safety in Flight. 37 frames. Weather is 
discussed in its aspects of cold and warm 
fronts and of highs and lows. How an air- 
plane is landed by use of instruments 
when the pilot is lost—in a storm, for ex- 
ample—is interestingly shown. 

How Do Helicopters Fly? 33 frames. 
The achieving of lift and of thrust by use 
of the rotary wing is explained. Pilot con- 
trol is shown and the types of and uses 
for helicopters are discussed. 

How Do Jets Fly? 40 frames. An ex- 
panded balloon discharging its air content 
is used to explain the principle of action 
and reaction basic to an understanding of 
jet engines. How the sound barrier is 
formed and broken is clearly shown. Jet 
and propeller-driven airplanes are com- 
pared. 

Rocket Power for Space Travel. 40 
frames. The impossibility of jets for space 
travel led to the development of rockets 
which do not need air for fuel combus- 
tion. Multistage rockets are explained. The 
theory underlying the orbiting of satellites 
is necessarily elementary. Some problems 
of space travel are named but, again, 
theory is scarcely touched upon. 

Evaluation. The filmstrips are well done 
through (1) Effective use of color, (2) 
detailed diagrams and cutaway views, (3) 
simple illustrations that can be imitated, 
(4) concise, meaningful captions, and 
(5) close correlation with textbooks (four 
popular series were examined ). 

The exact language and clear-cut illus- 
trations so characteristic of a Jam Handy 
filmstrip are in evidence throughout this 
series. Teachers will want to refresh them- 
selves on some fundamental notions re- 
garding Newton’s three Laws of Motion 
as well as in the other scientific principles 
indicated before presenting this series to 
their pupils. In filmstrips #3 and #6, the 
terms radar and momentum, respectively, 
are used; however, no attempt is made 
to adapt a definition meaningful to chil- 
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elicious candies that we off ‘oon 
Profit to you. a 


America's largest suppliers of religious greeting cards 
now offers all Parochial Schools... 
A NEW AND PROVEN PLAN IN 


FUND RAISING 


with 
E. G WHITMAN and Cco., Inc. 


“Old Philadelphia Candies”’ 
America’s Fastest Selling Candy Line 


PEANUT BUTTER PUFFS MINT SOUFFLES CASHEW CRUNCH 


Who doesn't like the flavor of pea- Here is the finest in mint candies— India's finest cashews, salted, 
nuts? Peanut Butter Puffs have that covered with a crystallized coating roasted and covered with crisp 
to aid in retaining the delicate, 
, ; refreshing peppermint flavor. Buttered Molasses Candy. 
in a delicious yellow jacket covering. Creamy and smooth to the most Packed 12 15-oz. tins to a 
Packed 12 #1 tins to a shipping car- discriminating taste. Packed 12 shipping carton. Retail $1.00 
ton. Retail $1.00 14-0z. tins to a shipping carton. 
Retail $1.00 


smooth peanut butter center enclosed 
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MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


RESTCARD CO. 
167-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me full details and low wholesale prices 
of your new line of candy and how my school can 
make money without any obligation on my part. 
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BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M. 








In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys lo the Third Floor, Father Dion 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holiness 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 





In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—and inspires you to do so. In brief, he provides 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 





With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to your 








“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, 







Creator. 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- Basic Sprarruat Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
facile pen, the author writes a commentary on the message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 







fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 


ously the basic spiritual principles . . . . 


“"As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ TA B LE 0 F C 0 N T E N TS 


is an old theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 









of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw MorIvaTION ABANDONMENT 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- MENTAL PRAYER: AND Our 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then What It Is SANCTIFICATION 
the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 
neti re MENTAL PRAYER: ABANDONMENT 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father Anp Our 
How to Do It 





Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 





PRESENT STATE 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 


THE PREDOMINANT 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific Fauut WEEKLY PHILIP DION, CM. 


subject for the particular examen, is as definite in CONFESSION 







Father Dion holds the 













scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed THe PARTICULAR post of Spiritual Director 

E Purity OF of the Daughters of Char- 

for an emergency. ... XAMEN ity, St. Joseph’s Central 

INTENTION House, mmitsburg, 

“The book will be read profitably in community OBEDIENCE Maryland. He is a former 
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refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the What It Is School, St. John’s Univer- 

listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and sity, Jamaica, N.Y. 
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dren at these grade levels. Filmstrip #3 
seems the least unified of the series; some 
expansion, clarification, and unification of 
concepts related to weather appear neces- 
sary. 


SisTER MICHAELA, O.S.F. 
Scecina Memorial High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Cenco Educational Films 


Central Scientific Co. has formed a new 
production division, Cenco Educational 
Films, “to produce several series of 16mm 
sound, color films whose teaching value 
and artistry far exceed the level of films 
generally available.” 

The first series announced is the five- 
film “Discovering Solids” series on high- 
school solid geometry. Each quarter-hour 
film takes the student from the recogni- 
tion of common, natural forms that go 
unnoticed in his day-to-day surroundings 
through pyramids, cones, and spheres; 
then cubes, prisms, and cylinders; and, 
finally, the calculation of surface areas. 
Throughout the series, examples from the 
student’s normal environment are brought 
into play and compared to the abstract 
shapes encountered in the classroom. 

For the elementary grades Cenco has 
just introduced a 13-film series, Science 
for Children, narrated by Ray Howe, 
curator of education, Kansas City Mu- 
seum. These sound, color films are for 
grades K1 through 6, discussing the habits 
of various birds and animals, the earth 
and solar system, plus the cultural de- 
velopment of the American Indian and 
Eskimo. They bring to the children ob- 
jects of interest that they would seldom 
find in the classroom. 

Each film will have an associated color 
35mm filmstrip produced simultaneously. 
They are designed to pick up the impor- 
tant teaching highlights and may be inte- 
grated with the teacher’s discussion of the 
subject. A-V 65 


Television Screen Presents 
Enlarged Microscope Image 


The Elgeet Optical Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., offers an ingenious 
combination of the Elgeet Research 
Microscope with the Sylvania low-cost 
closed circuit television system. 

Here the Elgeet microscope is focused 
on an epithelial cell taken from mucous 
membrane. The class sees the image on 
the television screen. The Elgeet-Sylvania 
system provides 2500x magnification and 
a 300-line resolution. 

Operation of the Elgeet system is simi- 
lar to the control of the average home 
TV set. A lecturer has full control of 
brightness, contrast, and the verticle and 
horizontal TV screen settings. The range 
of material which may be presented is 
from the size of a large pinhead down to 
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the point of the pin itself. The magnifi- 
cation range is determined by choice of 
the microscope’s objective lens and the 
size of the TV screen. 

For researchers, college level science, 
and medical school applications, a sec- 
ond system employs Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories’ closed circuit components 
with the Elgeet research microscope. The 
DuMont electronic equipment yields 600- 
line resolution. 


Apart from the microscope, the TV 
camera and monitor may be adapted for 
usual closed circuit applications. 

The new systems are available from 
Elgeet Optical Company, 838 Smith St., 
Rochester, N. Y. For more information 
write to Robert Lohwater, Scientific In- 
strument Division. A-V 66 


IFB Produces Film 
On Animal Dissection 


Introduction to Animal Dissection (11 
min., 16mm sound and color, $110), a 
new production by International Film 
Bureau, Chicago, IIl., provides the student 
with an overview of biological dissection. 
It is a visual statement of the purpose of 
dissection with description of the instru- 
ments and dissection methods used in the 


laboratory. 


The educational consultant for the film 
was Max C. Shank, Ph.D., chairman of 
the division of biological sciences, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago Undergradu- 
ate Division. A-V 67 


New 1961 Catalog of 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 


Denoyer-Geppert Catalog 61 provides 
a general guide to the latest Denoyer- 
Geppert Sustained-Use visual aids for the 
classroom: maps, globes, charts, atlases, 
and models. Areas covered are social 
studies, literature, languages, mathemat- 
ics, and the sciences. 

The No. 61 Catalog contains 72 pages 
profusely illustrated with both colored 
and black and white illustrations. The 
cover is a reduction of a new political 
map: World, America Centered. It places 
Africa in the center of the front cover. 

The catalog opens with a description 
of the Graded Program of map and globe 
use. Then follow: earth-science maps, 


maps for English and language teachers, 
special-purpose maps, maps and charts 
for economics studies, Cartocraft desk- 
outline maps, and world history maps. 
The life Science items (charts, models, 
and microscopes) close the catalog. 

To secure your copy, write to Deno- 
yer-Geppert, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Illinois. A-V 68 


YES 
TEACHERS! 


6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades 
Help your students get ready for 


FINAL EXAMS—ORDER 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS 


Plus 5 test and answer books in English, 
Math, Science, Religion Review, and 
Social Studies. All 6 for $10.00 


New compilation: 


HIGH SCHOOL FINAL EXAMS, 


for handy reference. Covers all aca- 
demic subjects. Cloth bound $4.00 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS 


Plus 3 test and answer books in Ameri- 

can History and World Backgrounds, 

Intermediate Algebra, and English IV. 
All 4 for $6.5C 


Send check or money order only to: 


YES Books, Dept. cE, 


6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, New York 





THE FINEST in 


SCHOOL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


® Individuals 
© Groups 
© Activities 
To Be Convinced—Visit 
Booth A-24, 26 
NCEA Convention 


SCHOOL COLOR STUDIOS, INC. 
2240 JEROME AVE. 
N.Y. 53, WE 3-1043 





ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 
We shall be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date gg list of librar 


books for Catholic Elementary or Hig 
Schools. Specify level. 


1. Catholic brary books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-te-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Catholic elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 
4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries. 
Send us your request for a circular today 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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1s the new ~“worbeale package... 


It’s the same fine product inside . . still the 
safest, most comfortable full-size external 


sanitary napkin you can use. 
It’s still the handiest to ‘go along’’! 
But now it’s more than just unobtrusive. 


Now you'll find it is well dressed for every 
occasion. At the beach or at the opera—it 

looks like it belongs with the nicest of feminine 
accessories. Now it’s at home in beach bag, 
evening bag or school coat pocket alike. 


If your school has not yet stocked this well- 
dressed Delicate or—if by chance—you are not 
yet using this fine product with it’s FREE 





dispenser, write or phone 


717 Pine Street 
Camden, New Jersey 
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START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 


OPE 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 


Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 


leading to permanent satistactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD... most widely used in handwriting .. . 
evolved quite naturally. Tt fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as r7g/t and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER’S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
virls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 


integral part of the modern school’s language arts program, 


At NCEA, Atlantic City: 
Booths F-1 and 3 

MANUSCRIPT. Grades J and 2. Masters of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with: first 
reading experiences. PALAIER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large 
lightly ruled on strong. white. cas, write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step at a time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd vear workbook introduces smaller printing 
MOre Precise control sound foundation for dhe flow 
script CUTSIVEG SOOnT) Lo Cone I hac child arrives at i! ( 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil 
workbooks a lLirge 64 py Miaantial is supplied free. Tt details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures includes mans 


interesting tie in illustrations for the printed practice pliyases 


/E Grades hrough &. NX special transition book 

shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow script Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge. vet permit 
accomplishment. Year by vear, through grade 8, cach new 
workbook progresses supplying teacher and pupil the 


' / . 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious NEW: RITE HO 
\ life-time personal Communications asset is gained ina é Ball Point P 


teill ale ‘ olg , od! . ° 
ninimim of carrmeulum time through Palmer Meth NOW with REFILLS! § 
ball point inserts with doubli 

fined ink. Instant. smooth wt 

and drving. Controlled viscosit’ 

smearing, no leaking. Fine or mi 

point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7” 

glossy black. red. green. blue or vellow 

cial tough plastic resists sculls, cracks or 


lor vears of hard usc! EXCLUSIVE finger 
louble indentations promote holding cor 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refills, # 


The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. The Most 


Sample workbooks, other materials, : 
catalog. Sent on request to edu u A [ i F " | i | t 1 Widely Used 
cators active in handwriting. State . 





